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The Commonwealth Economic 
Committee and its work 


By M. IKRAMULLAH, HPk, KCMG 


Former High Commissioner for Pakistan 





of the oldest committees working in London, and one of the most 

remarkable examples of quiet and steady work. The Committee, then 
called the Imperial Economic Committee, was created in 1925, as a 
result of a decision of the Imperial Conferences of 1923. The Committee’s 
Original terms of reference were primarily connected with improving 
the marketing of foodstuffs from the Commonwealth. One of its early 
recommendations to the United Kingdom Government led to the setting 
up of the Empire Marketing Board in 1926. The Board, at the suggestion 
of the Committee, initiated a series of commercial and trade intelligence 
services on Commonwealth foodstuffs. In 1933, when the Empire Market- 
ing Board was abolished after the introduction of Imperial Preference, 
this Committee took over the intelligence work of the Marketing Board. 

I first became associated with this Committee in 1937 to 1940. I rep- 
resented the then High Commissioner on it, namely, Sir Firozkhan 
Noon. During the war the Committee was put in cold storage; most of 
‘the members of the staff joined up, and those that did not, as experts, 
were loaned to different departments of the Government. However, 
the nucleus of the Committee was kept in being and all the Commonwealth 
countries agreed to continue about 10 per cent of their annual contri- 
butions to keep it going. 

Since the end of the war its work has developed tremendously. The 
purpose for which the Committee was created originally was to encourage 
Commonwealth trade, and the amount of work that this small Committee 
does is remarkable. I am going to speak objectively, not as its Chairman, 
but as one who is at the present moment trying to learn everything that 
the Committee does. Its present shape stems from the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference of 1957, which invited the Committee to 
examine and suggest to governments what expansion of its scope and 
functions might usefully be undertaken with the particular purpose of 
drawing attention to the economic resources of Commonwealth countries. 
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(Corte o enough the Commonwealth Economic Committee is one 


The. Committeé ankd ‘out ‘a thorough exacnination of the existing E i 
and possible new work -and ‘its recommendations. were considered at the: 
pee Commonwealth: ‘Trade and- Economic: ‘Corference. held in Montreal in 
= 1958. ‘That Conférence also: decided to co-drdinate the’ existing arrange- l 
. “ments for consultation and éo-operation in this field ünder the name of’ - 
the Commonwealth Economic. ‘Consultative: Counéil to which’ the. Com-. . 
mittee “would: be- ‘a constituent, part. “Since then - the Commonwealth ` - 
- Finance Ministers, whose periodic meetings are now part of the. Council-* 
““chinéry, have asked. the Committee to pepa ‘special studies, which. 
te m rit is doing. - : © | 
av” lIt-was, T think; the Bre Ministers j ih 1957, who desided that the work’ a 
i ‘of ‘the Committee was. becoming so heavy that it ‘would:be an ‘advantage 
to ‘have: a ‘Chairman. cable to devote more of -his time to- it, and Jam the. 
; first to be: appointed on this basis: ‘This Coramittee over:which I have the.: 
* ‘honour: to preside, is really a powerful.Conmittee. Every High Com- | 
“missioner, or his’ Deputy’ is a. member (but day ‘to day’ work is. usually `- 
"done by. their: ‘economic ministers, commerdal attaċhés. and others) and: 
-` the Colonial Office has two. foe omnia for a tertitories which are- 
E pot. yet self-governing.” ~~ ie 
-1o The. Committee’ $ eee can be divided: tady into thrée -paitsi T ; 
~~ Of all there are-the Intelligence ‘Services on which. most. of the-staffare ` 
ae “engaged. For example, theré is-the: Intelligence Bulletin: produced: monthly 
: 3 -witha weekly supplenient’ and. covering dairy, products with other“com-. | 
` modities like eggs, margarine; lard and.so.on The Monthly: ‘Fruit Intelliz 
^ gence. ‘deals’ with.. fresh -and preserved fruit, vegetables and “fruit. juice. > 
` Its. weekly supplement, gives details of-all the “ruit cargoes ‘destined for the - 
=U x. and also for those of potatoes, tomatoes; onions, etc.. The Monthly: | 
Grain, Bulletin covers .wheat, ‘wheat ‘flour, berley; oats, maize and. has.a: =. 
+ "monthly: rice supplement. The.Monthly Wool Intelligence has.a supplie 2 
ment on, „other fibres like jute, cotton, sisal and. man-made, fibres, while 
_ other, services cover tas er Products, ‘Tobacco. and Hides and. Skins. 
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alona papers Tike the Financial Ti imes, will I oosationally find safeience 
td the statistical information Which, they have ois from these: ‘Cont: ~ 
. mittee bulletins. ` ~ a 
‘Secondly, there’ “is the ‘Commodity Series, a series of reviews e 
` „Annually, in seven, volumes. ‘These run up. to 250-pages: ‘gach. Here are- 
`> some titles: Dairy Product (containing information ‘abeut butter; milk, 
. cheese, condensed - “milk and ‘milk powder | and. egg prõducts);” Meat 
Ë (cattle, ‘sheep, pigs; ' beef, mutton, lamb; ‘baccn, pork, ‘canned meat and 
poultry); Fruit (apples, ‘Pears, plums, cherries » ‘peaches, bananas, Oranges, 
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lemons, grapefruit, pineapples, fruit juices, dried tree fruits, currants, 
raisins, canned fruits, wines). I could go on like this as there are more than 
a hundred items on which the small staff, numbering 70 people in all, 
are constantly producing statistical and other information for the use of 
Commonwealth Governments, traders and other Commonwealth interests. 
It is a fantastic amount of work that they are doing, considering that these 
reports have to come out so regularly, so accurately and so punctually, 
so that the subscription list is maintained by the City and so that Common- 
wealth countries do not suffer as a result of delays. Last year we sold 
publications worth £9,000 and this is quite apart from those reports which 
we submit to Governments direct; some of the most important ones are 
never published at all. 

The third and more serious part of the work is included simply under 
“ other publications.” Among publications issued in recent years | might 
mention “A Preview of Commonwealth Raw Materials ” issued in two 
large volumes, smaller studies on Fertilizers in the Commonwealth, 
Hides and Skins, Commonwealth Trade with the United States 1947-57, 
and the annual memoranda on Commonwealth Trade. 

Considering the extent of the work that is being constantly produced 
and in spite of the fact that the City and the specialized bodies, traders 
and others know something about it, it is extraordinary how little known 
the work of this Committee is. I have been associated with this work, 
as I told you, from 1937, I was actually the honorary Chairman when 1 
was High Commissioner, because according to the old system the position 
of the Chairman rotated among the Commonwealth countries. I succeeded 
Sir Gilbert Rennie of Rhodesia, and when I came back here again I 
took over from Mr. Kanagasundrain of Ceylon. But it is only now that I 
have come to realize what a fantastic amount of accurate work the Com- 
mittee is doing, and it is a great pity that the work which is of such a sound 
character, is not better known. That is why I have undertaken to talk 
about it. Today I am talking more about the historical aspects, but a 
time will come when I will talk specifically about different countries. 

The latest series of publications which will interest the people of Pakistan 
very greatly includes a review of the development work that has been done 
in the last ten years. It can be obtained from: the Stationery Office and is 
an attractive little booklet which contains, I think, most accurate informa- 
tion of our achievements in the last ten years. This year we have published 
two more, one on Rhodesia and one on Canada, both of them would - 
repay study by anyone who is interested in the development of Common- 
wealth countries. At the present moment we are engaged on three more, 
including one on India. When you think of the fantastic development 
that has taken place in that country you will well imagine what a big 
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om ne the Committee have taken on to produce accurately a picture: of: 


what India: has achieved in the field of esonomic development, durinz 
the last ‘ten years and What they are planning to do in the next five. ` We 


` propose, and this is one òf the things which the Prime Ministers of the 


Commonwealth are. very keen about, to prepare reviews of this character 
at the rate of three or four every. year. until we have reviewed the entire 
economic resources.of the Commonwealth. 

~ With thé growth of self-government, the membership of the Committee. 


' is increasing. Last week we’ welcomed the representative of Sierra Leone 


for the first time and we hope that the rext meeting will witness’ the 
presence of the representative of Tanganyika. The Committee is becominz . 


- bigger as a result of this and after thirty years in Queen Anne’s: Gate, 


H.M.G. has beén pleased to give us the East Wing of, Marlborough 
House,: where we are.lodged now, and lodged very comfortably: Weare 
officially not inaugurated there yet because the centre portion of the 


` .' building is: still being made ready for’ the use of the Commonwealth 


Prime Ministers. In future the Prime Ministers’ Conferences will be held 


-in the main building of Marlborough Howse. In the East Wing is the 


Economic Committee which will thereby be linked more closely with the . 


work of the Prime Ministers in the economic field. In the West Wing is 


the Commonwealth Education Liaison Un-t which deals with education 


‘development, scholarships and so on. Bv a curious coincidence the head 
of that Unit is Dr. Jha from India, and Eoth he and I come from the 


original Central Provinces and are now thrown together in London. 
Mr. Chester, who is sitting here, will probably remenber Jha as being. 


_ one of the youngsters who passed the B.A. examination with me. It isa 
: curious thing that’ we have. separated for 23 years and should now meet 
~ in Marlborough House, one coming from India. and the other from 
a Pakistan. l 


The work of this Committee is tending tc grow every day with the new 
responsibilities they have been given. One of the latest is a study on tke. 


‘financial and economic aid that the Commonwealth as a whole is giving - 
- to new African territories. . The first step was well received by the Finance. 


Ministers’ Conference in Accra, and we have been asked to produce `` 
regular reports on the subject. Our next report will prcbably be published 
next year and thereby you will see how muck the Commonwealth countries 
are. doing to help each other. ‘We have all heard of the Colombo Plan 


 - and the great work that the Colombo Pkn has done for South East 


Asia. A foundation for similar work is being laid so’ far as: Africa is 
concerned, and the beginnings of it can be seen in the Committee’s study. 
With the industrialization that is taking p_ace throughout the Common- 


' wealth,-we are gradually moving from raw materials and commodities 
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to manufactured goods. At the present moment we are making a special 
study of the production of cement: throughout the Commonwealth 
because many development programmes are dependent on cement. If 
cement was plentiful and available the hydro-electric works and factory 
buildings and things like that could be encouraged and it was, therefore, 
decided that we should make a study of the Commonwealth resources in 
cement production. 


Most of the Committee’s reports are published but not all. For example, 
we have done work on the Commonwealth and the Common Market, 
but if you were to ask me to tell you about it, unfortunately I would 
regretfully have to say that it 1s confidential to Government. 


Soon after |I took over the Chairmanship of the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee universities in the United States and elsewhere 
invited me to go and speak about the Committee’s work because most of 
them have seen the publications, but they have never met a person who 
was dealing with them. Since J am now gradually ceasing to be a civil 
servant I can talk about this work. It is a fascinating thing. I drifted into 
diplomacy fifteen years ago when Pakistan was founded, but before that I 
had myself studied economic affairs. In India I declined Lord Wavell’s 
invitation to work in the Ministry of External Affairs in India and I told 
him that I was not interested in foreign affairs, but interested in economic 
affairs, so it has taken me fifteen years to come back to the type of work 
which I like and love and I hope I shall have many opportunities of 
telling you specifically about the work that is being done in respect of 
individual Commonwealth countries. 


=“ This talk of mine was by way of an introduction to tell you that there 
is a Commonwealth Economic Committee which was created as early 
as 1925, it is doing a fantastic amount of work on statistical and economic 
matters and if anyone of you would ever come in and see our little library, 
you will find that we can be of some assistance. Fortunately, the work of 
the Committee has become quite well known among young research 
workers, and it is interesting to see the number of people of this kind 
who keep on visiting our library. I sometimes kid myself into thinking 
that probably I am the first Commonwealth civil servant and, of course, 
if IT were to say that, all the Commonwealth Governments would pass a 
vote of no confidence and sack me, but the fact remains that I suppose 
I am the first individual who has been elected by the Commonwealth 
Governments to do a big job which is to serve the whole of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Mr. Jo gave. ‘his AR ata J aint Meeting of, the Fast’ India = 


- Association and the’ Royal Over-Seas Leegue at Over-Seas House, St. 

James's, s.w.1; on Tuesday, 2Ist November, 1961. ` n °* > 
“Introducing. the “Speaker Lieut-General . Sir THOMAS HUTTON, . ae 

presided, said: It is usual at.the meetings I attend for the Chairman to 


f . start off by saying that the speaker needs 30 introduction, whereas asa 
-y rule: ‘he is a completely new person to mos: of the audience. He then. 


; proceeds tọ read. out’ a paragraph’ from “ Who’s -Who:” and we ‘all 


know where we. are... Well, this time, ‘the s-atement ° ‘Our speaker ‘needs. _ 
: no introduction ” is really true. -I think most of this audience either.knew 


hin in India, Pakistan or, at any rate, they have known. him during ‘his 


term here as High Commissioner. for. Pakistan, and we have the most ` 


` pleasant recollections of his participation, on other occasioris like: this... ` 


:We.are all delighted to see him and His very able and charming 


- wife back with us again., I do not think we expected it quite so soon. | 
“It would be a. mistake for ‘me to take’ up. your time by making any.. 
‘remarks at this stage. - This‘is ‘an enormous. subject and a very interest- . 


_ ing one, and without further ado I shall’ asx Mr. Ikramullah : he would 
give 'his address. `- 


Mr. IKRAMULLAH velareeds that when. Sir Frade Low told fin ce 


fa - 


~ .that General Hutton would be presidinz ‘over this meeting he was - 


~-delighted, I am sure, he said, that he remembers hew we got together x 
during the war in the old Deselmare House in Delhi and worked for the ` 
" -war effort: I got:to know him: quite. well by a curious: enterprise on my" 


part. The coal supplies for the war effort were not coming forward and ~ 


_ numerous: experts were working on it. I got into my head that I knew ` 
és the solution so-I- prepared a memorandum without showing it to anyone: . 
_ and'passed it on to General Hutton, and he passed it on to thé ten Principal E 
“Supply Officers-Committees. ‘The result was that for the last two years of .. 


=the war'I was in charge of coal production too. When he left Delhi, I had. 


- the pleasure of occupying his toom. That'was all nearly twenty years ago. ` 
` Then I was told by Sir Francis Low that Gemeral Hutton would be presid: | 


ing over the meeting, I was' sincerely. delighted,. but my delight was short 


‘lived when I entered this room and I saw persons of the calibre of Lord’ ” | 
' Hailey and Sir John Woodhead amongst ozhers sitting there to listen to 
me. | really felt’ very nervous. Itis impertirence on my part to come:and’ - 
talk about. economic affairs: and economic committees. in the presence of 

-- Lord Hailey, who is ever young, whose. monumental: work on Africa is- 

. still unique and who is now engaged on work on. certain African-territories. ; 
Believe it or not, he told me he had just firished a motor tour of Africa 


“from one end to the other. and it took him two years: that-Is more than 





A Yéur ¢ of India 


By T. KHUSHAL SINGH 


TOUR of India can be looked on in very many different ways. It 
À can be a tour to nice, lovely, warm sunshine, spring flowers, blue 

skies, and friendly people, hospitable, eager to talk to you, speak 
your language, which is very important indeed, and feel very much at 
home with you and you in turn will feel very much at home with them. 
Then again it can also be a journey into the past, a journey into the 
living past. That is where India scores over many other countries of the 
world inasmuch as the past, the ancient past of India, is alive to the 
present day. In showing you a film on hair styles I want you to see how 
alive India’s past is, how it keeps on bobbing up in every age. Here are 
frescoes which were done 2,000 years ago by Buddhist craftsmen when 
they did not even know how to build. They had learned from the Greeks 
the art of handling stone sculptures. The Greeks had already perhaps put up 
the wonderful building that you see in Athens, and when they came to 
India under Alexander the Great they brought not only fighters, but also 
scholars, philosophers, historians and craftsmen. Hindu craftsmen, it 
is believed, had been used to handling wood and bamboo, but with the 
Greeks they began to learn to handle stone, and just about that time 
there had been this wonderful cultural renaissance in India under the 
inspiration of Buddha, and furthermore of one of our great emperors, 
the Emperor Asoka, who ruled over the entire sub-continent in those days. 
This meant from Afghanistan right to the extreme end of Assam and 
from beyond Kashmir in the north to Ceylon inthe south. This remarkable 
man had conquered most of the area by sheer force of arms, but his last 
battle was so bad and violent, and in the meantime he had come in touch 
with Buddhist ideas of non-violence, love and goodwill and peace, that 
he was appalled at the amount of bloodshed he had caused. From that 
moment he abjured violence and war and became a Buddhist and decided 
to rule for the rest of his life without the use of force. In order to spread 
Buddhism, the faith that he now embraced, he had pillars, beautiful 
monumental pillars, beautifully carved and plastered with Buddhist 
writings and teachings of the Buddha inscribed on them, erected from one 
end of the continent to the other. You can see them in Ceylon, you can 
see them in Assam, in Delhi, in the centre of India—you can see them 
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everywhere. Not only on pillars, but also on boulders, huge pieces of 
rock, with these Buddhist writings inscribed on them. 

Now at that time the Indian craftsman wanted to build something 
permanent for the Buddha and as he did not know how to build he did 
the next best thing, he took a hammer and a chisel and he shaped the 
mountain into a chapel or a monastery. It is quite fantastic and you cannot 
really imagine what it is like until you go there and see it. 

It is very very simple to go to these places. You can get to Bombay 
by air within 134 hours from London. Coming back it does not seem 
like that at all because you take off at night and you arrive in the morning. 
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You are flying against the clock and it just seems like one long night. 
If you have breakfast in Bombay you almost arrive in London in time 
for lunch, so distance and time really have no significance now. Once 
you arrive in Bombay you can go to the Ajanta Caves; they are near 
Aurangabad, which is only one hour from Bombay. 

In olden days people had to do the journey by bullock cart, but now 
you can take a plane from Bombay and arrive in Aurangabad, stay in a 
beautiful hotel put up by the Indian Railways. It was originally put up 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad, to whom I must really pay a great tribute 
because it was he who really saved these frescoes from destruction. 
Actually what saved them was that they were forgotten for a thousand 
years. Nobody knew anything about them until two British army officers 
in the year 1830 or so went big game hunting in that area and a shepherd 
boy came to them and asked whether they would like to see the place 
where the tiger lived. He took them to a vantage point to show them this 
crescent shaped ravine of great beauty, and these two army officers went 
down into the ravine. They went into one of these caves and they found 
not a tiger, but something which is considered to be the world’s most 
fantastic art gallery. It was there that these wonderful sculptures were 
found. There you also see a mound which is a Buddhist symbol of sacred- 
ness because the Buddhists bury a relic from the dead body after cremation 
into this mound and they surmount the mound with an umbrella. The 
most wonderful example of this enormous thing is in Sanchi in Bhopal, 
where a whole hill was erected over the remains of two of Buddha’s 
most famous disciples. Perhaps you might remember that soon after 
independence the British returned the relics to Sanchi and there was 
a tremendous celebration when the relics were returned and restored 
to the Sanchi Stupa. The pictures will speak for themselves, so I will let 
them do so without any further words on my part. I will introduce you 
to the first film which is the Caronia cruise. It will give you an idea how 
you can get to India in the utmost comfort and luxury, and your comfort 
and luxury do not end when you get to Bombay, but will continue for 
the rest of the tour. 


x x * 
Mr. T. KHUSHAL SINGH gave his film lecture at a joint meeting of the 


East India Association and the Royal Over-Seas League at Over-Seas 
House, St. James’s, s.w.1, on Thursday, 12th October, 1961. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD, GCIE, KCSI, who presided, said: We are very 
fortunate to have with us today Mr. Khushal Singh, who is director of 
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_ the Government of India Tourist Office and is going to show us three 
films this afternoon, but before he shows the films he is going to give us 
a short description of them so that we will understand what they are 
about. The first is a film of a Cunard liner on a world cruise, the s.s. 
Caronia, and the film shows the Caronia and some of the places she visited 
like Madagascar but it also shows the places the passengers visited in 
Northern India. The second film is on South Mysore, and the third film 
will be of particular interest to the ladies because it shows hair styles 
as depicted in monuments, stone frescoes and murals in Indian temples. 
I shall now ask Mr. Khushal Singh to describe shortly what these films 
are, and then he will show them to you. I am also asked to say that he 
has some coloured postcards of different scenes in India. They are on 
the table at the back of the room and you may take them without any 
charge whatsoever when you leave. 


At the conclusion of the lecture Sir JOHN WOODHEAD said: I hope you 
enjoyed those films, particularly the last one about which I cannot speak 
with authority; no doubt many ladies can. We owe a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Khushal Singh for bringing these films today, and I am sure you 
enjoyed them and we thank him very much for having allowed us to see 
them in very favourable circumstances. 


Tagore Centenary Celebrations 


UNVEILING OF MEMORIAL PLAQUE AT HAMPSTEAD 





Lord Spens at 3 The Villas on the Heath, Vale of Health, Hampstead 
(the house where Tagore stayed in 1912), on Thursday, 19th October, 
1961. 

The four societies which had suggested the project to the London 
County Council were represented by Mr. C. Lawson-Reece, Mrs. Nancy 
Ormond, and Mr. F. Richter for the Royal India Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society, Lord Nathan, Mr. Oswald Milne, Mr. J. S. Skidmore for the 
Royal Society of Arts; Sir John MacPherson, and Mr. D. Simpson for 
the Royal Commonwealth Society; and by Lord Spens and Sir Francis 
Low for the East India Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Cole, the owners of the house welcomed the 
Mayor of Hampstead (Councillor B. West), Mr. T. N. Kaul (Acting High 
Commissioner for India), and the guests. 


A COMMEMORATIVE plague to Rabindranath Tagore was unveiled by 


FHE: SPEECHES 
THE MAYOR OF HAMPSTEAD 


The Mayor of Hampstead, Councillor B. West, extended a very cordial 
welcome to Hampstead on the important occasion to honour a very great 
man—Rabindranath Tagore, poet, dramatist, novelist, and Nobel Prize 
- winner—and said: We in Hampstead are very proud that yet another 
famous name has been added to that long list of illustrious people who 
have had associations with this borough. 

I was very pleased indeed to have been asked here today and I feel it a 
great honour that I have been allowed to come along. I feel also, that this 
may well serve as a reminder of the very great bonds of friendship which 
exist between our two countries in the Commonwealth. 

The arrangements for today’s ceremony have been made possible 
by the common wish of four societies: the Royal Society of Arts; the 
Royal India Pakistan and Ceylon Society; the East India Association; 
and the Royal Commonwealth Society. Of course, the London County 
Council have very kindly fixed the commemorative tablet on the house, 
so I am told, of the acting High Commissioner at the time. However, 
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I am told now that this house is not that of the High Commissioner. 
Nevertheless, this is the house where Tagore stayed in 1912. 


THE RT. HON. LORD NATHAN 


You may ask how it comes to be that I, Chairman of the Royal Society 
of Arts, should be here at the unveiling of a tablet erected by the London 
County Council, whose representative today is its former Chairman, 
Mrs. Norman Bentwich. The reason is simple. The Royal Society of 
Arts, which is now in its 208th year, in the course of its long history has 
initiated many new ventures. One of them was the placing on houses 
in London memorial tablets to famous men and women who were known 
to have lived in them. It was for that reason that an initial suggestion 
for the erection of this tablet was made to the Royal Society of Arts, 
and on the London County Council being approached, they readily 
agreed to give effect to that suggestion, in continuance of a policy which 
for so many years they have effectively carried out of placing such tablets 
upon memorable homes in London. | have, I think, five volumes setting 
out the details of the plaques which they have erected from time to time. 
The London County Council deserve a good mark for that from the 
people of London. 

There is another reason why I should be here: that is, since the eighteenth 
century the Royal Society of Arts has shown an unfailingly keen interest in 
India, in its manufactures, its products, its art, and its culture. For nearly 
100 years past in our Adam Hall we have regularly held lectures rep- 
resenting various sides of the life of India, to make that better known to the 
people of London and the people of this country as a whole. 

During the last few weeks I have been in Italy, and there amongst the 
Tuscan Hills I visited a small village called Vinci. I stood there in the home 
of the great Leonardo, and asked myself who, in the centuries which have 
elapsed since his time, could compare with the majestic genius of Leonardo. 
I thought, of Tagore—poet,. philosopher, painter, musician, prophet, 
seer, and sage. He was of that magnificent build of intellect which is 
inseparable from the greatest genius. 

I am very glad to be here on behalf of the Royal Society of Arts to add 
my brief word of reverence at the foot of the memorial to a very great man. 


FHE RT. HON: LORD. SPENS 


I do feel it a very great honour that I have actually been asked here to 
unveil this tablet. It is quite true that the East India Association, of which 
I have the honour to be President, is one of the bodies which has organized 
during this spring, summer, and autumn the centenary celebrations in 
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The unveiling of the plaque by Lord Spens 
Copyright: M. A. Hossain 
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Mr. T. N. Kaul with members of the societies and London County Council 


at the ceremony 
Copyright: M. A. Hossain 
honour of this great Indian man, and also the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, of which I have the honour of being Vice-President. 

On the other hand, apart from those two honorary posts which I 
hold, I do not quite know what qualifications I have to be put in the 
place of honour to unveil this memorial. I am certainly not a writer, 
either in prose or verse, nor am I a painter. I suppose I might say that | 
was at one time something of a philosopher, I read Greats at Oxford, but 
while I have had two spells of five years each in my life in India—one as 
a soldier and one as the last British Chief Justice of the old British India 
—lI never saw or met Tagore. I never went to the great school which he 
started and which still goes on in India; in fact, I took little or no interest 
in him until he delivered the Hibbert Lectures at Oxford in 1930. About 
then he became an Honorary Doctor of Literature of Oxford University 
and became one of the figures very well known to all of us who belong to 
that old University. 

He was also, of course, a Nobel Prize winner in one of the years just 
before the war, about the time when, in fact, he lived here because it was 
in those years just before the first war that he came to this country. He 
made it quite clear why he came to this country. He came to this country 
because he wanted to be an apostle of goodwill and understanding between 
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the United Kingdom and India, and he preached that all his life. He 
believed that you could not carry out that function unless you got to 
know the people with whom you wanted to be friends. All I can say is, 
thank heaven that he preached that doctrine and preached it so success- 
fully that it became known, not only in India but throughout Europe 
as well. We all owe a very great deal to him and I hope that his example 
will be followed by thousands in this country and in India, and that the 
old-standing friendship for which he wrote, spoke and lived so long 
will never be allowed to die. 


MRT. NS BASE 
Acting High Commissioner for India 


On behalf of the Government and people of India, I should like to tell 
you how very deeply we feel this act of faith in commemorating the name 
of that great son of India, Rabindranath Tagore, in this place today. 
It is in the fitness of things that during this year of his 100th birthday we 
should be celebrating an important and historic event in his life when he 
was in his fiftieth year and spent a very important year of his life in this 
beautiful place. 

Mr. Mayor, you mentioned that this house belonged to me. Although 
it does not belong to me, I feel I have a claim after the ceremony today 
to come and look at this plaque whenever I like. 

It is for us really an act of faith because this act symbolizes for the 
people of India the common friendship, the understanding and the mutual 
appreciation between our two countries and peoples, and it is through 
such acts of faith, of mutual understanding and appreciation that friend- 
ships are built between peoples and countries. I only wish that other 
countries and peoples of the world would follow this act of faith and 
create mutual understanding and appreciation instead of mutual recrimina- 
tion. 

I should like to thank the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal India 
Pakistan and Ceylon Society, the Royal Commonwealth Society, the East 
India Association, and its illustrious representative here today who have 
contributed very admirably to the celebrations of the 100th birthday 
of Tagore in Great Britain. 

Last of all, I should like to thank you, Mr. Mayor, and the London 
County Council, and Mr. and Mrs. Cole who own this house and have 
given permission for this plaque to be fixed. I hope that the Borough of 
Hampstead will be the host to many more people like Tagore and thus 
be able to strengthen the bonds of friendship between our two countries 
and peoples. 
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Adaptations from Tagore Gitanjali 


By the late THOMAS CROMPTON. LEWIS, 


VIVENDI CAUSAE 


Thou art the very life of all my life! 

Be this the end and purport of my - 
strife, 

To keep my body pure in every 
limb, 

That Thy bright töh upon it go 
not dim. : 


Be this my will and effort day by 
day, 

-To thrust all falsehood from my 
soul away, 

And save Thy light of reason in my" 
mind, 

So that the inward eye may not. go 
blind. 


Be this my aim while I am left alive, . 


All evil things out-of my life to 
drive, 


To keep in bloom the flower of love 


divine, 
Set in my inmost heart before a 
_ Shrine, 


Be ‘is the high ndon o my D 


zeal, 


Thee in my daily converse to en | 


Well knowing, for our will or word | 
or deed, 

Tt is Thy power gives the strength 
we need. 


` ECCE QUAM BONUM 
Here iù this wonderland of Time 
and Sense, . 


. After the vision seen, the music 


heard, 


“ Behold how rodd! > will be, when 


_I go hence, 
My parting ward, 


_ This lotus* floating on the seas of 


hight 


. Tastes of its hidden honey doth 


accord. 
“ Sweet day of life! ” will be, when 
. falls the night, i > 
My parting more 


| Infinite forms I on life’ s stage 


behold; 


-My play is played: its joy, its tears 


and fun; 
And T have seen in glimpses 
manifold 
The a One. 


Thrilled by His touch who to ma 


touch is numb, ! 
My body to the finger-tips i is 
stirred ; . 


“And if the end come here, here 


- let it come.’ : 
—My parting word! 


| 


n} -t i l e: 
- *The world is here likened to a lotus flower. 
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DONA DEI 


This, is Thy pleasure, Lord, 


Thou dost to me award 
The great Forever. 

If empty now my cup, 

. Again Thou’lt fill it up, 

Failing me never. 


My little simple flute, 


= Jf laid aside and mute, 


In life, in death, 
Shall one day wake again, 
Wake to a higher strain, 
. And Thine the breath. 


At Thine immortal touch 
My joy is far too much 


ADOREMUS 


Let all y streams of sense out- 
spread f k 
Over the ground where Thou dost 
tread, 
Adoring Thee, my God; 


Like summer rain-cloud big with 
showers, l 
My minc bow low to spend its 
powers, 
Adozing Thee; 
My diverse songs in unison 
Unto their sea of silence run, 
Adozing Thee. 


r 


To keep in bounds. Like home-sick cranes that day and 
My heart moves with my tongue, night | 
And then my thoughts are sung Strive toward their nest on some far 


. To sweetest sounds. 


Thy gifts, that have no end, 
To these small hands descend, 


And overpour. 


Years pass, and still they flow, - 


And yet, as years ago, 


There’s room for more. 


height, 
Adozing Thee, 


Let-all my life its flight pursue 
With its eternal home in view, 
Ado-ing Thee. 


These adaptations have kindly been given Zor publication 
by Sir Hawthorne Lewis, the son of the lae T. C. Lewis. 
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The India-China Border oo 


By E. H. ii ea 


HE boundary dispute eevee India -and China is today one’ of the 

most disturbing factors in the Far East: for any friction between the two 

countries have a serious effect on neighbouring States. The Indians first 
became alert to the Chinese intentions with the crisis which arose in Tibet 
‘in March, 1959 when The Hindu, a leading newspaper of the south, reported 
that Chinese soldiers had even occupied a little of Indian territory. ‘This 
caused a general uneasiness about the Chinese intentions and several 
questions were asked in Parliament, in the press and by public leaders. 
But the Indian Government did not reveal to the public the information 
it obviously contained in order not to irritate the Chinese Government 
over what was then regarded asa minor matter. © > 

The first official statement that there was really a boundary dispute 
between India and China came on August.28th, when Mr. Nehru dis- 
‘closed that an Indian reconnaissance police party, consisting of an officer 
and five others, were apprehended by a stronger Chinese detachment on 
July 28th some miles from the border inside Indian territory while pro- 
ceeding towards the Khurnak Fort in Jammu and Kashmir in India, and 
that a Chinese camp was established at Spanggur within Indian territory.: 
Under protest from the Indian: Government, the Chinese released the 
Indians but refused to leave the territory, claiming it as part of China. 
Later Mr. Nehru said that the Chinese had built a road from Gartok 
towards Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan, which encroached upon a part 
of Indian territory in north-eastern Ladakh, and that: the Chinese had 
arrested one of the two parties sent to reconnoitre the area about a year 
earlier. 

On August 7th an ae Chinese patrol violated the indian border at 
Khinzemane, north of Chuthangmu, in the Kameng Frontier Division in 
Assam in north-eastern India. Although requested to, withdraw, the 
Chinese physically pushed back the Indian patrol party: of about a dozen 
men, but after the-Chinese vacated the post the Indians retook it. The 
Chinese returned ‘and demanded that the Indians’ should immediately 
leave the area, which the Indian policemen refused to do.. During the’ 
whole incident there had been no firing. On August 25th a strong Chinese 
detachment crossed into the Indian territory in the Subansiri Frontier 
Division in that area of Assam at’a place south of Migyitun and opened 
fire. They also anor aie tas Indian territory at Longju. 
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After the incidents Mr. Nehru stated that there was no doubt- about 
India’s border with China, but as the border had not been physically 
demarcated ‘along its entire length the Indian Government was willing to 
discuss the question of minor adjustments with the Chinese Government. 
‘Furthermore, a White Paper was published early in September giving.an - 
account of Sino-Indian relations since 1954. I: disclosed that there had 
been minor disputes on the border ever since 1954, because of the absence 
of precise boundary demarcation at those points. Immediately after the 
publication of the White Paper a letter was received from Mr. Chou En-lai, - 
the Chinese Premier, stating that the Chinese Government held almost the 
entire length of the Sino-Indian boundary to b2 a disputed area. It also. 
blamed India for the border incidents and accused her of aggressive 
actions against China. Afterwards the officiel Chinese News Agency 
accused India of: drawing her map in such a way as to cut 38,000 sq. km. ` 
deep into Chinese territory along the Sinkiang-Tibet-Ladakh border; 
invading several places which were claimed to be Chinese territory along 
the Tibet-Punjab-Uttar Pradesh frontier; and annexing 90,000 square 
miles of Chinese territory along the Assam-Tibe- border. 

Mr. Nehru rejected these accusations as being absurd, and said that 
when India referred to the Chinese maps in the past, she was told that 
they were old maps and China would revise them. But while India did not. 
exactly know where the Chinese line was, the Chinese held by the Chinese 
map; thus claiming a large part of Indian territcry as Chinese. After Mr. 
‘Nehru met the points raised by Mr. Chou in a further letter, there was a 
halt in Chinese infringement of the border until late in October, when an 
' armed Chinese detachment attacked Indian patrol policemen on the 
. Ladakh border. The Indian Government demanded the ed of the 
Indians and the evacuation of the-area. 

‘Thereafter, relations between India and China deteriorated ad China’ S. 
. action was scorned upon by all political parties in India. Even so the 
Indian Government showed its willingness to discuss with the Chinese 
Government all reasonable points about the border, although it could not 
= agree to surrender Indian territory, which belonged to her historically, 

politically and culturally, for no other reason ihan- the Chinese wanted. 
that territory. In his letter of November 9th Mr. Chou suggested that 
both India and China should withdraw their forces twelve and a half miles. 
on either side of the McMahon Line, and proposed a conference to discuss 
the situation. In his reply Mr. Nehru stated thet conflicts and difficulties 
regarding the frontier had only recently arisen, and expressed his desire 
for a peaceful settlement of the disputes. He pointed out that there was 
disagreement even about the facts of possession, which mace the situation 
extremely difficult. In order to avoid further conflict he suggested as an 
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interim measure that j in the Ladakh area the Indian Goveriraeni would 
withdraw all personnel to.the west of the line: which the!Chinese Govern- 
ment had shown as the international boundary in its 1956 maps, while the 
Chinese Government should withdraw its personnel. to the east of the 
international boundary which had earlier been: deser ibyd by the Indian 


+ Government. 


Finally Mr. ‘Nehru an Mr. Chou had dcui. in | New Dehli in 
April; 1960, when a number of points were agreed upon, including India’s 
relations with Sikkim and Bhutan and that the. border between these 


_ States and Tibet was the responsibility of the Indian Government. After 


the discussions the two Prime Ministers. designated ‘officials of their 
respective Governments to hold talks on the’ border issue in New Delhi, 
Peking and Rangoon. These talks were concluded early this year and the 
result was published in February. = 

According to the talks, there: is koner no doubt that the boundary 
shown by India between the two countries is the true traditional one, and 
‘that the Chinese are unlawfully occupying about 12,000 square miles of 
Indian territory. Up to September, 1959, when she first raised the border 
question, China had constantly led India to believe that she accepted the 
traditional Indian alignment of the boundary, when in fact she had kept 
‘undisclosed claims to about 50,000. square miles of Indian territory which 
had long been recognized as such. China has also declined to recognize 
the accession of Kashmir to India and has since ‘Tefused to accept India’s 
relations with Sikkim and Bhutan. 

During the discussions, India produced a pile of avden to establish - 
that the traditional boundary of over 2,400. miles shown on current 
Indian maps was clear and precise and conformed to unchanging natural 
features, had support in tradition and customs as well as in the exercise of 
administrative- jurisdiction right up to 1959 -it had been: recognized for 
centuries and had been confirmed in agreements. Moreover, the Indians 
demonstrated that the boundary between the two countries along the 
main watershed in the region was the natural dividing. line. In contrast, 
the Chinese followed no natural features at all and instead arbitrarily 
swung westwards and southwards away from the watershed line and 
always towards India and never towards Tibet. The evidence i in favour of 
the Indian case was almost three times that produced by the Chinese. 

In regards to the western sector the Indians produced evidence to show 
that from the tenth, century important points on the. present Indian 
alignment were recognized as traditional limits of. Ladakh on one hand. 
and Tibet-on the other. They also established with the. help of various 
documents and unofficial maps of different countries] including China, 
that from the sixth century ae the southern Bens of Sinkiang did 
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not lie south of the Kuen Lun ranges and only reached up to these ranges | 


towards the end of the nineteenth century. Thus the Aksai Chin plateau 
and. the Lingzi Tang plains were never a part of China. “These areas had 
_. been utilized by the people of Ladakh and administered by the Govern- 

‘ments of Ladakh and Kashmir. In 1870 the British India Government 
signed an agreement with the Government of Kashmir to survey the trade 
routes running through the area. In the middie sector, literary and reli- 
gious tradition and ancient chronicles showed. that the area was purely 
Indian, apart from the natural and geographical basis of the high Himalay- 
an watershed range. Areas now claimed by- China were also parts of 
Indian kingdoms and were administered, by Indian rulers, and that the 
traditional boundary was accepted by both sides. 


The Indians showed that the submontane rezion on the eastern sector 


had been repeatedly: mentioned in ancient ch-onicles as part of India, 


2 


and that it had been administered continuously by Indian dynasties. In | 


fact, Indian political authority has been exercised over the area since 
1838. .Moreover, India proved that the tradicional boundaries for the 
three: sectors were sanctioned by treaties. The treaties of 1684 and 1842 


sanctioned the boundary in the western sector; in the middle sector 


' formal communications of 1890,.1914 and 1950, and the agreement of 


1954: and in the eastern sector formalization cf boundary in 1914. The. 


traditional boundary: along the McMahon Line was confirmed in the 
bilateral instrument signed by plenipotentiaries of India and Tibet, which 
was acknowledged by China. During the 1960 talks China questioned the 


validity of this agreement, but India produced sufficient evidence to prove < 


its legality including a note presented by the Ch:nese Government i in 1947 
recognizing the agreement.. 


The Chinese did not refute or produce any lempara ae of. 


their own. Their case concerning the western sector consisted mostly of 


unsupported assertions, and no Chinese evidence of tradition and custom - 


as such was offered for the middle and easterr sectors fcr much of the 


evidence related to Buddhist religious activities in small areas. Moreover, 
` they produced only one or two documents of an occasional and vague. 


nature pertaining to a few odd places in the Cisputed areas. Only one 
recent document was produced to prove that Sinkiang had exercised 
administrative authority over the whole Aksei Chin area. This also 
concerned the projected establishment of an administrative subdivision 
with headquarters north of the border. However, this did not prove that 
Chinese control was exercised over the whole cf Aksai Chin or that the 


-© subdivision was ever established. . None of the ocher documents produced 


gave any clear evidence to verify China’s claim to the Cisputed areas. 
Much of the evidence cited by the Chinese does in fact support the tradi- 
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tional Indian alignment, particularly as many of the maps produced at 
the discussions were very different from those of 1956 which showed the - 
border correctly. Furthermore, the- Chinese ‘referred to minor border 
disputes to show that the boundary had not been ese Tk delimited. But 
India pointed out that old border disputes’ extingui! hed the present 
Chinese claims, because such disputes could not exist at such distance from 
the alignment claimed by. the. Chinese. If the -Chinese alignment was 
correct, the small disputed areas would be surrounded by China and 
nowhere near what China claims as the international boundary. | 

While China.asserts that Tibet was always a part of China and never had 
the right to reach agreements with other countries, the Chinese have at 
the same time quoted boundary disputes which they have had with Tibet 
in the past; and have also produced documents referring to Indo-Tibetan 
discussions. - This is just one example how the Chinese evidence contra- 
dicted itself. The Chinese refused to discuss questions relating to the 
boundary of Kashmir State, west of the Karakoram Pass and to the 
northern boundaries of Sikkim and Bhutan, because they contested the 
legality of the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India. The Indians 
mairitained that Kashmir was a part of India and therefore the Indian 
Government was responsible for administering the Sino-Indian boundary 
in Kashmir. Moreover, the boundary of Sikkim and Bhutan with Tibet 
was also the responsibility of the Indian Government. Even before the 
two Prime Ministers met in April, 1960, both Governments had discussed 
matters relating to the boundaries of these two States. The Chinese 
Government then recognized the continuing validity of!the 1890 Con- 
vention which acknowledged India’s responsibility for the external 
relations of Sikkim. The Indian Government had, at the request of the 
Bhutan Government, informed the Chinese . Government of -matters 
regarding Bhutan’s boundary and her interests.in Tibet: It was therefore 
surprising that the Chinese questioned India’s one with these two 
States during the discussion. ` ; 

Although China now claims that the boundary icocnzed by her has 
always been the true traditional customary frontier, she never questioned 
the present Indian alignment until September, 1959: India’s case is that 
she has administered the disputed areas since the nineteenth century and 
documents prove them to be a part of India. Even after the formation of 
the People’s Republic of China in 1949, the Chinese Government recog- 
nized these areas as part of India; but the Chinese now say that there was 
no ambiguity about: the alignment shown: on Indian official maps since 
1954. 1 3 

Even though india first iced the meen of erroneous Chinese maps 
as a as 1954 and pointed out that there was no > argument about India’s 
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_ boundaries as they were well known, at that time the Chinese Government ` 
gave little significance to these maps. Even wken the matter was raised 
again in'1958 and the Indian Government confirmed that the correct 
boundaries of India were shown on the political map of India in the third 
_ edition of 1956, the Chinese reaffirmed that their map was based on old 
maps which would be corrected in due course after fresh consultations and. 
surveys. But in September, 1959, the Chinese sovernment claimed that 


these maps showed the traditional boundary of China, and so placed a .. 


claim on Indian territory. 

As the Chinese were unable to prove that the alignment shown by them 
' was not the true traditional one, they contended that the boundary between 
the two countries had not been formally delimited and required negotiation 
between the two countries. The Indians stated that it had never been. 
contended that the Sino-Indian boundary had been formally delimited, . 
but as the traditional boundary was proved valid it required no further or 
formal definition. In stressing the importance of formal delimitation, the 
Chinese referred to their boundary agreements recently concluded with 
Burma and Nepal. These are, of ccurse, not in parallel with the Sino- 
Indian boundary because of its vast discrepancies. In fact, formal: de- 
limitation of traditional boundaries is not legall required as a traditional 
boundary is valid without it, and a matter of canvenience of the Govern- 
ments concerned. It is simply an extra process of confirmation. Generally, 
China’s recent agreements with Burma and Nepal confirm the Indian case 
because in both cases the boundary runs along the watershed formed by 
the same continuing mountain system which provided the natural divide 
between the Indian sub-continent and Tibet. Also,. the Sino-Burmese 
agreement of 1960 proves that there was a trad: tional boundary between 
China and Burma in the northern sector running along the Himalayan 


_ watershed and that there was an-exact coincidence between this tradi- ` 
_- tional boundary and that delimited in the McMahon Line agreement of 


1914. Moreover, the Sino-Burmese treaty show; that Chinese maps until 


; >,  .1953:included at least 25,990 square miles of Eurmese territory lying in 


~China,. Therefore, India established that a traditional. boundary which 


ae j confirms to natural features and has been accepted in tradition and customs, 


does not require formal delimitation to establish -ts sanctity. Nevertheless, 
China still insists that such negotiations be carriad out. 

Thus the boundary dispute between the two countries remains unsolved, 
because both sides contend that their alignmemt has been accepted for 
centuries. However, the Indian case is very clear as the majestic arc of the 
Kuen Lum and great Himalayan ranges is a natual boundary conforming 
with traditions and customs and has been recogn.zed i in valid international 
agreements for 300 years. 
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Improvements on India’s Railways 
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URING the course of the last ten years, nearly 1,700 new trains have 
De introduced to provide additional travel facilities in India. 
With the same end in view, the run of more than 1,110 trains has 
been extended. 
A significant development in third class train travel has been the 
introduction of Janata trains which consist mainly of third class bogies. 
New types of coaches have been designed and built which afford 
maximum comfort and safety to third class passengers. Fans, so far 
confined to higher class coaches, are now being provided in the third 
class. Already nearly one and a half lakhs of fans have been installed. 
Improved types of toilets, wash basins, mirrors, better lights are a few 
of the many additions made in these new coaches. 
By paying only 25 nP. extra a third class passenger is now assured of a 
seat at the time he boards the train. 


SLEEPER COACHES 


The most important amenity extended to the ‘common man’ is the 
provision of sleeping accommodation in the third class. During the 
year 1959, a newly designed three-tier class sleeper coach with equal 
sleeping and seating capacity was introduced which provided sleeping 
accommodation to long distance third-class passengers travelling over 
800 kilometres without any additional charge. 

Nowhere else in the world can third class passengers enjoy the facilities 
of such sleeping accommodation free of charge. 

For people who desire greater comfort, two-tier sleeping coaches with 
cushions on the upper bunks are being gradually introduced. Accommoda- 
tion in these two-tier coaches is available to those who pay Rs. 3/- per 
berth per night irrespective of the distance. At present these facilities 
have been provided on 36 pairs of trains. 


DE LUXE TRAINS 


Air conditioned travel, considered so far a luxury meant for upper 
class passengers only, has now been brought within the reach of the 
middle-income group of people in the country. De luxe trains providing 
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air-conditioned third class accommodation are running on three important 
trunk routes—New Delhi-Madras, New Delhi-Zalcutta and New Delhi- 
Bombay. The run of the last named train has zecently been extended to 
. Amritsar. 

By paying a small surcharge a third class passenger can thus avail 
himself of dust free cool comfort while NELE by these vestibuled . 


+ trains. F 


LARGER EXPENDITURE ON AMENITIES 

During the First Five Year Plan a sum of Rs. 13-34 crores was spent: _ 

on passenger amenities. During the Second Fire Year Plan, the amount 
spent is about Rs. 15 crores. 


Out of the 6,460 railway stations-in India, more than 1,600 stations have ` | 


already been electrified. New waiting halls, and retiring rooms have 
been built. The number of refreshment rooms and vendor stalls have 
been’ increased. Drinking water and improved sanitary arrangements 
have been provided. 

In order to ensure wholesome food at reasonatle prices to the passengers, 
departmental catering service has been introduced. Cheap food packets. 

containing good food are sold at stations for the benefit of the lower 
class passengers. 


KISAN SPECIALS ` 


: f 

Another significant contribution of the Railways has been the encourage- 
ment given to Kisans, industrial labour, students, pilgrims, to tour the ` 
country in special trains at a concessional rate of: half the normal fare. 
For parties of scheduled castes and. scheduled tribes, only one-fourth 
of the normal fare is charged. 

Travell concessions are also being eda to students, tourists, 
journalists, sportsmen, teachers of primary and secondary schools, 
scouts, volunteers taking part in community and national development 
projects and trained nurses. 

For the benefit of tourists, particularly those from abroad tourist 
cars, incorporating the advantages of a hotel.as well as the comforts. of a 
' de luxe carriage, are.available on both broad amd metre gauges. 
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Art Galleries in India 


By S. K. BHATTACHARYA 


The most important of them is the National Gallery of Modern 

Art in New Delhi which was established only seven years ago and 
contains the works of a large number of artists who have contributed to 
the growth of modern Indian art. The collection includes a large number 
of Rajput and Mughul miniatures, apart from modern paintings. Modern 
art in India is comparatively new, dating back to the late 19th century 
when a ‘ revivalist ° movement actually took shape under the leadership 
of the late Abanindranath Tagore. The impetus for this movement, 
erroneously called the Bengal School, came largely from nationalistic 
sentiment. Themes from the Indian epics and Indian history were painted 
in thin washes by Abanindranath Tagore. In this Gallery, there are a few 
Abanindranath Tagore’s paintings belonging to this school, which are 
noted for their lyrical quality. Also belonging to the Bengal School are a 
few paintings of Nandalal Bose, Ashit Haldar, Samarendra Nath Gupta 
and Mukul Dey. All these disciples of Abanindranath Tagore painted 
in water colours and the style of these romantic themes varied little. 
Among these artists, Nandalal Bose is perhaps the most versatile in 
technique. 

The next phase of Indian art, ushered in by Gaganendranath Tagore, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sunayani Devi, is also represented in this 
Gallery. A room is allotted to Rabindranath Tagore’s paintings which are 
evocative in character and anthropological in content. With Rabindranath 
Tagore, the real modern approach in Indian art began in 1930 and his 
paintings dwell on the unconscious mind and manifest the primitive 
stages of Creation. 

Gaganendranath Tagore, on the other hand, painted in a cubistic 
style, interior scenes of strange architectural settings and sometimes of 
curious fantasy. 

Then we have two very important painters in Jamini Roy and Amrita 
Sher Gil, both represented in this Gallery. The former developed his 
art-form from the folk-art of Bengal, while the latter derived her technique 
from the Ecole de Paris. Roy and Sher Gil fill up two different aspects 
of Indian art. The former’s art may be called the ‘ art of the primitive,’ 
while the latter’s may be termed as ‘art of the village.” Jamini Roy’s 
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Tre are a number of art galleries in India which are worth visiting. 
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The National Art Gallery, Madras. 
One of the many impressive buildings 
that house India’s art treasures 
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themes vary from ‘ simple Santhal girls ° and * Bengali mother ° to * Christ,’ 
all painted in thick sweeping lines with flat tones of bright reds, blues and 
yellows. Amrita Sher Gil painted themes pertaining to the village. She 
was able to interpret the atmosphere of the country scenes in bright tones 
of yellow and blues. Her palette was reminiscent of Paul Gaugin in its 
intensity and of Cezanne in its approach. | 

We must also refer here to the modern sculptors of India represented 
in this gallery. They are Debi Prosad Roy Choudhury, Dhanraj Bhagat, 
Amarnath Sehgal, Prodosh Dass Gupta and Chintamani Kar. Debi 
Prosad Roy Choudhury is perhaps the most versatile among them. His 
approach is monumental and a beautiful sculpture included in the collec- 
tion of this gallery is his ‘ Triumph of Labour.’ Dhanraj Bhagat and 
Amarnath Sehgal are known for simplified forms and evocative sculpture. 
Prodosh Dass Gupta and Chintamani Kar employ a more Western 
approach to sculpture in order to get movement inform. _ 


PRIVATE GALLERIES .IN DEEHI 


In Delhi, there are two private galleries known as the Dhoomi Mal 
Dharam Dass Art Gallery and the Kumar Art Gallery. The former has 
exhibits of modern art which reflect the Indian tradition; Strictly speaking 
the Kumar Art Gallery is the only private gallery of modern Indian art. 
Among its collections rank the avant garde of modern Indian art, like 
M. F. Husain, Ram Kumar, D’Souza, K. S. Kulkarni, Krishan Khanna, 
Santosh and Jyoti Bhatt. Apart from this collection, periodic exhibitions 
of artists’ works are held for the benefit of the lovers of art. Modern 
Indian art, as represented in the Kumar Gallery, is really representative 
of the latest trends. Here, the visitor will see the traditional Indian art 
moving towards a more international form, deriving at times elements 
from Western art to suit the purpose. Recently, this gallery contributed 
important works of well-known Indian artists to the exhibition “ Five 
Thousand Years of Indian Art” held in Germany. The most prolific 
and one of the most promising Indian artists, M. F. Husain, is represented 
here by a large number of intensely poetic works. 


IN BOMBAY 


Bombay has two galleries, one private and the other public. The private 
gallery is known by the name of ‘ Gallery *59.’ This gallery represents a 
co-operative undertaking of six Bombay artists and the owner. Among 
them are M. F. Husain, Gaitonde and Padamse. They have periodic 
exhibitions of their work in this gallery. The public gallery is known as 
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the Jehangir Art Gallery and is popular with art lovers. Periodic exhibi- 
tions by local and visiting artists are also held in this gallery. There is a 
large collection of Western art, belonging mainly to the French School. 
Besides these, there are some Mughul and Rajput miniatures which are 
part of the permanent collection of this gallery. 


IN CALCUTTA 


= Calcutta has only one art gallery, which is housed in the Indian Museum. 
It comprises miniature paintings of the hill-states of Basohli, Guliar, 
Kangra and some paintings of the so-called Bengal School. The Pahari 
paintings are traditional and quite a few of them illustrate the Puranic 
lore and literary themes of India. Apart from them, there are some 
Mughul miniatures depicting the grandeur of the Mughul Court in a 
very sophisticated manner. 


CE.. 


IN MADRAS 


The Museum of Archaeology in Madras has a number of Indian minia- 
. tures belonging to the Rajput and Deccani schools. The themes are 


-_ traditional and the only variation lies in the depiction of Ragamala, i.e., 


the Ragas and Raginis of Indian music in the Deccani style. A limpid 
flow of colours characterizes these works which retain the iconography 
of the texts as described in the scriptures. 

It may be mentioned that Trivandrum has a ‘ Chitrashala’ i.e. an art 
gallery, which has many exhibits of traditional Indian art and the works 
of Raja Ravi Varma. Ravi Varma’s works, characterized by line drawings 
on silk with a highly lyrical quality, represent a transition from the 
traditional to a comparatively modern approach in Indian art. 

Apart from these galleries, the former Indian princes of Mysore, Udaipur, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Baroda have their own private galleries 
housed in their respective palaces. These collections are very rich and 
varied. A number of well-known Indian miniatures and works of famous 
Western artists like Renoir are included in these collections. They also 
contain large murals done on walls, which have their own artistic and 
religious significance. The famous ‘ Cochin Mural’ relates to the icono- 
graphy of Lord Krishna. The amorous play of Lord Krishna is beautifully 
represented in rhythmic colours. 


Courtesy: Traveller in India. 
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Test Cricket in Pakistan 


By QUMARUDDIN BUTT 





VER since the birth of Pakistan as an independent state in August, 

1947, she has been trying hard to carve out for herself an honourable 

place among progressiye countries of the world in the various fields of 
activities including that of Sports. The way Pakistan has secured her 
| position, in Cricket in such a brief span of time is, no doubt, due to the 
young generation of cricketers who, surmounting the initial difficulties 
with courage and determination, paved the way for Pakistan’s admission 
to the Imperial Cricket Conference in 1952. Like other activities, in 
= cricket too, Pakistan had to start from scratch. 
_ Pakistan lost no time in mobilizing her available resources to give 
shape to a cricket team that was to make a modest beginning. On its 
maiden tour of Ceylon, the Pakistani team won laurels by defeating 
that country. Back home Pakistan received the Ceylonese team and this 
time also the Pakistani team had the upper hand. Full recognition, 
however, did not come until 1948 when Pakistan creditably held her own 
against the formidable West Indies side which had, among others, the 
three famous “ W’s.” For a while, however, this progress was halted 
as Pakistan received a jolt in Lahore because the Commonwealth side 
held sway over Pakistan’s team. 

Nevertheless Pakistan was steadily making her way towards eventual 
membership of the Imperial Cricket Conference. The M.c.c. tour of 
1951 clinched this issue when Pakistan drew the first Test and won the 
historic Test at Karachi. This was indeed a morale booster, and in no 


uncertain manner, paved the way for Pakistan’s admission as a full- ’ 


fledged member of the Imperial Cricket Conference in 1952, within five 
years after her emergence as an independent country. Incidentally, 
India had been a member of the Conference more than two decades 
earlier. 

The cricket fans in Pakistan were sceptical about the result when the 
Pakistan team embarked on their first official visit to India. The versatile 
captain of the team Abdul Hafeez Kardar, being himself an Oxford Blue 
was at his best in this first venture. To have lost two Tests against one 
won (no decision in any of the zonal matches) was creditable for a country 
which had just received its Test baptism. 
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Imtiaz, who will lead the 
Pakistan team in the Tests 
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With this morale boosting feat Pakistan looked to the first tour of 
England in 1954 with optimism. Though dogged by the wettest weather 
for many years the “ Babes of International Cricket ” which epithet 
the team had earned, Pakistan came out with flying colours. To have 
drawn the Test series of four matches (each side won one match and two 
were drawn) and to have bagged nine wins in county matches was un- 
doubtedly an achievement for a country which had made its first appear- 
ance on English soil against a formidable side led by Sir Len Hutton, 
the world famous batsman and an astute Skipper. 

India’s first tour of Pakistan in 1954-55 was peculiar in the sense that 
it established the record in draws as none of the teams was in a position 
to force a decision in any of the matches. 

However, the following years were spent in consolidating the position. 
Sometimes the team achieved remarkable victories while at other times 
poor performances gave nasty jolts to cricket prestige. Pakistan proved 
too strong for the New Zealand side. In two Tests they were defeated 
but at the Dacca Test they managed to draw thanks to weather conditions. 
Then came the m.c.c. “A” team, a second string from England. This 
team had: some Test caps and some would-be Test players. In spite of 
this, Pakistan showed their superiority in two Tests which they won 
comfortably but unfortunately lost the last Test at Karachi where Pakistan 
could field only a depleted side minus Kardar and some of the top players. 

The crowning victory was, however, achieved in the only Test against 
the Australians at Karachi which we clinched in our favour. This must 
have shocked the cricketers from the land of the Kangaroo as much as 
it buoyed up our team. 

Cricket lovers in Pakistan looked to the West Indian tour with some 
scepticism. On those sun-baked wickets the Pakistani bowlers were put 
to the severest of strains. As two of the main bowlers of the Pakistan 
team had suffered injuries in the field, it had a demoralizing effect on the 
rest of the players. Yet after drawing the first historic Test with great 
patience and skill, Pakistan lost the next three Tests though one of these 
tests had reached the winning stage. But the West Indians were paid 
back in the last Test which Pakistan won by an innings. If one batsman 
can be singled out for special mention it was Hanif Mohammad who 
established a world record of batting in the first Test (16 hours and 39 
minutes) to score that marathon 337 which carved for. him a permanent 
niche in the annals of cricket history. 

Kardar had by then retired and the mantle of captainship had fallen 
on Fazel Mahmood. - Rather than brood over these reverses Pakistan 
soon survived these blows and in 1959 had won the three Test series in 
Pakistan by two to one. 
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> By this-time the Australians were coming to the topi of the ladder. 


This time they could not brook any defeat anc defeated Pakistan in two _ - 


-out of- three Tests. The Karachi.Test remained undecisive. The. loss of... 
the Lahore Test still rankles i in mind for it was as good asl saved By some. 
heroic rearguard action in the second innings. 

The long awaited third series against India stirred interest to. a high 
pitch. But the much maligned series on Indian soil was do! omed to failure. - 


= with‘ safety first ’.as the watchword. The. Indian team tried to play safe 
‘'. and refused to quicken the tempo even under favourable circumstances. - 


+. “lamented this spirit and wished the same boldaess to be 


As a result of this no Test was decided which created another record of 
two Test ‘series remaining unproductive—this time the irony of fate was . 
that even zonal matches remained: undecided. Cricket| fans however 

lees in the 
"series as was displayed by the Australians and ths West Indies. te he 


All said and written to date Pakistan has won eight Tests lost nine and 


drawn seventeen out of 34 played so. far. This is rota néglible achievement. a 


On top ‘of that they have beaten every country against whom they. have 


| _-- played except ‘South Africa whose policy of apartheid has;always been a ` 
stumbling block in the way of tours being arranged between South  - 


African team and the teams of other non-white countries. 
' But now feverish excitement is again noticeable on the cricket horizon 
for the M.C.c. team (an official one this time) landed in Pakistan in the 
second week of October. What effect such cours produce in further 
cementing’ the bonds of friendship between the Commonwealth countries, 
néed not be overemphasized. It is patent that:ccicket teams leave a:more 





perceptible influence in the country visited. tham would otherwise be the. 
. case. 


The M.C.C. team will be no stranger. to Pakistan for imore than one 
= reason. There has been such a close associat.on- of the:two countries 
~ “in every field that we know each other as the back of our han. ds. Pakistan’s. 
star players have played with or against Englanc’ s best players. Recently 
= we followed their fights against the Australians ir the Test-series. Victories i 

or defeats are immaterial. It is the spirit that counts. In these series,’ 

‘ sportsmanship was at a premium and it produced. tremendous goodwill 
as was the case when the West Indians were ‘ast in Australia playing 
that historic and nerve racking series. Thouz zh the Australians have 
emerged much thẹ superior side, England’s figh: ir in two ‘ci in adverse - 
circumstances was ere Reem 
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The Evolution of Madagascar since 


Independence 


which were conducted in a most cordial atmosphere, agreements were 

signed in Paris on April 22nd, 1960, according Independence to the 
Republic of Madagascar. The exchange of ratifications granting Independ- 
ence to the Republic with effect from June 26th, 1960 took place at 
Tananarive on that date in the historic hall of the Palais du Premier 
Ministre. In accordance with ancient tradition the President Tsiranana, 
Chief of State, and Mr. Jean Foyer, the French Representative, proceeded 
to the Stadium of Mahamasina, where is found the ‘ Vatomasina’ the 
sacred stone on which former Kings of Merina had been crowned. Here 
addresses were given in French and Malagasy before an audience of 
100,000 persons, to the accompaniment of salvos of artillery, the ringing 
of bells, and sirens. 

To crown this historic event, celebrations were held at Tananarive 
from July 29th-31st. Representatives of sixty-two nations, and delegates 
of the principal international organizations attended the festivities. 
Flags of the various nations, flying at the top of masts, formed a ceiling 
of brilliant colour in an unforgettable setting. Young students from the 
capital, furnished with notebooks, etc., proceeded from one flagpole 
to the other and sketched with enthusiasm the emblems of foreign countries 
formerly almost unknown to them. 


A the result of negociations with France at the beginning of 1960, 


Cae 


HERITAGE OF THE PAST 


These manifestations nected the beginning of a new era in the life of 
the Island, as well as beinp the fulfilment of a long period of evolution 
dating from the beginning or the 19th Century. 

The fourth island in the world in area (228,000 square miles) but thinly 
populated (5,200,000 inhabitants), Madagascar has more affinity with 
Asia than with Africa, although separated from the latter only by the 
Mozambique Canal. The variety of its population of Malayan and 
Indonesian origin, with ifs African market and geographical structure: 
a vast central plateau, flanked by coastal plains extending to the west, 
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aon in. je past tended: to eo the constituticn. of a tribal tegime; - The - 
„eighteen. tribes comprising the. population; in‘s>ite of the ethnic changes.” 
- from ‘Asiatic to Aftican. types. presented .certaim- common- factors in the © 
language of the Malayo- Polynésian:. It was. at zhe commencement. of the’. 


: {9th century that one of the tribes—the Hova of: Merinami of Malayan : 
. ` origin—established . itself. on-the..central plateau and extended its: WAY 


over two thirds. of the- Island: ‘until the: French assumed. authority: in. 
“"1895;-- It-thus resulted: in:a ‘traditional féud between the People: ‘of the.» 
| High Plateau and those of ‘the Coastal areas. Lenser i 


~ 


European. influence had been: felt in: Madagascar foi any’ “years. on, 


‘account of its position: on` the. youte to. flie Indies: Localized in the coastal: ` 
-Legions since its discovery i in the 16th Century by the Portuguese; -and by 
the establishment, by the French of a post at Port Dauphin’ from’ 1642 - 


to 1672, this influence did not penetrate to oe centre of the Island. until 


x “the ‘beginning. of the. 19th century. 
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` The educational. activities of English Protestant Missionaries: ànd 
ONS of European’ Military.. instruction favorted the advancement of. 
“the central tribes and resulted in their superiority over the other tribes: 
This ‘superiority wàs: more marked with the acrival in 1361 of French. 
‘Catholic Missionaries under a liberal French Regime. - Today the people 
' celebrate the accomplishment of a hundred years of advancement. . 


The Island has about three million indigenous inhabitants still Sie 


the cult of their Ancestors. The remainder is composed of one million 


Catholics,.a lesser number of Protestants and 8C, 000 of the Islamic faith. 


Colonial expansion in Europe, „and elsewnrere found. its way to. 
. Madagascar. France, recognizing the ancient rizhts of the Hova regime,. 
concluded an agreement proclaiming a-Protectorate with the Government ` 


` of. Hova in 1885. The’ vicissitudes of the Prctectorate resulted in the. 


assumption of authority by the French in 1895 and in the establishment . 


: ts) vofa Colonial regime in the following year. 


Sixty- five years of French administration’ have. had a oe ect 
_on life in Madagascar. A long period of peace, troubled only’ by the 
` tepércussions of the two world wars and, more seriously, by the violence 
of the rebellion of 1947, resulted in considerable changes- Thanks to the © 
; equality of the administrative structure: the couatry having been’ divided . 
: into Provinces and: subdivided into districts; the unity of the Island. was’ 


G. “established, and there now exists no dominant, or doriinated, tribes; ` 


except that the Hova, numerically more important, ‘has retained its... 


> intellectual! superiority. Sanitary. conditions, foz so long neglected. have_ j 
- given spectacular results, and in the Jast ten years the Island has known a 


scientific advancement without precedent. AS @ result of this, battle for: 


~ 


4 


hygiene annual births have exceeded the death rate by about 100,000. 
Schooling, already developed in the high Plateaux thanks to the French, 
is now general, especially in the coastal provinces and, as a higher standard 
of education has been established, Madagascar is now one of the countries 
in Africa where the scholastic percentage is the highest: it is actually 
about 50 per cent, with the assistance of private tuition. The country 
has been endowed with means of communication sufficient for the econo- 
mic development which it has attained, greatly facilitating circulation in 
the interior. On the political plane, the initial suppression of royalty 
and slavery had put an end to tribal feuds and prepared the way for 
democracy. The initiation of the population into political life began in 
1946 by the creation of local assemblies elected in each of the five provinces, 
and the institution (or creation) of a Representative Assembly embracing 
the whole territory. Under the law of 1956, introducing universal suffrage, 
this provincial administration was emphasized by the increase in the 
functions of the assemblies and the formation in each Province of an 
elected Provincial Council, the true beginning of government.. The first 
steps in self-government was initiated in Tananarive by the formation of a 
Government Council composed of eight Ministers. 


After the change of Government in France in 1958 and the realization 
of the Community, Madagascar, voted in favour at the referendum in 
September, 1958 and opted on October 14th, by the vote of the members 
of the provincial assemblies foregathered at the conference at Tananarive, 
to become a member of the Community. The Republic of Madagascar 
thus came into being. She voted in favour of the Constitution on April 
28th, 1959, and on May Ist Mr. Tsiranana was elected President of the 
Republic. On June 27th, 1960, the day following the proclamation of 
Independence, the Republic signed with France an agreement of co- 
operation within the framework of the Community. It was in this way 
that Madagascar found her new Independence. — 


Thus, from her remote past and her position in the Indian Ocean, by 
the way of life of her inhabitants and her progress in rice cultivation, 
Madagascar has close Asiatic affinity (relationship); its proximity to 
Africa and its direct contacts makes it almost an African state, and one 
of the most active amongst those in process of development. Finally, 
the introduction of Christianity, relations with France, the French culture 
which she received, coupled with the French language which has been 
adopted as the official language by the Constitution, as well as the Malag- 
asy, has Westernized the country. Madagascar has the rare privilege of 
belonging to three worlds and three different civilizations and one must 
take account of these three characteristics to understand the country. 
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WORK OF NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION . E 


‘ian the Penis the new ‘Republic had to “ace many SOLENN which 
grew with the creation of new conditions rezulting from its accession 
. to international sovereignty. E . 

. Among these tasks, the most important was the en a 
power, and its success was achieved. chiefly by President Tsiranana and ° 
his. Party (The Social Democratic Party). 

Elected -Deputy. of the western part of Madagascar at the French 


pn ` National Assembly in 1956, Mr. Tsiranana assumed power for the first | 


. time “in local affairs in accordance with the new law.. Being one of the 
Tsimihety tribe, the active inhabitants of the ncrth-west, he was-respon-. 
sible for achieving the solidarity and co-operaticn between the representa- 
tives of four millions of the coastal people, thas creating a bloc against . 
the elected -Hova of the Tananarive province; end thus became the Vice- — 
President and later the President of the Council of State. In agreement 
with another coastal party; The Union Demecratique et Sociale Mal- 


” ~gache (U.D.S:M.) he was able finally to correct the errors of Mr. Zafimahova 


Norbert, the leader of the party, at the Same t.mé obtaining the vote of 
the Malgache Constitution. 
It only remained for him to win the public opinion of the people of 
the High Plateaux, who remembered with nostalgia their historic superior- 
. ity and were reserved on account of tribal pre udices. He succeeded in 
© his endeavours, notably as a result of his activitz during the floods, which 
` © caused serious disasters principally in the regior of Tananarive in March, 
1959, and in bringing back a few days before the ceremonies of Independ- 
ence the three former Parliamentarians who had been condemned after 
the rebellion’ of 1947 and exiled to France, Mr. Raseta, Mr.. Ravoahangy, | 
= and Mr: Rabemañanjara, but who were still esteemed bv the tribes of 
the High Plateaux; and, above:all, by the negotiations he successfully `. 
undertook to bring Independence to Madagascaf. ' -Thus it was that- 
- following the attainment of this newly found Independence, the ool 
prestige of President Tsiranana has continued to srow, and heis now called. 
the Father of Independence, which is no long=r disputed: by the Hova 
_ who’ recognize officially that only the influence of a Cotier (i.e. man from 
. the coast) with the personality of President Tsiranana at the head of the 
State could create unity at the most crucial-moment of its history, In _ 
fact independently of tribal considerations,’ wh ch .are ori the wane, the . ie 
- association with different political parties which ‘brings ‘added conilict 
amongst-the population. 
a Amongst these: parties,.that of President Tsirenana, the. P.S.D. thé most 
important, and originating in the Province of Majunga, extended to. the ~ | 
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whole of the Island. As a result of directives from its founder, of socialistic 
and partisan policy for the maintenance of Madagascar in the Community, 
‘this continues to be the principal Governmental party. The A.K.F.M., the 
main opposition party is led by Pastor Andriamanjato. Partisan of a 
complete break with the Community and neutral from an international 
aspect, his influence is especially.important in the provinces of Tananarive 
and the province of Diego-Suarez to the north of the Island, but there are 
also branches in the principal towns. He makes up for the limited numbers 
of his adherents by his activity and aggressiveness and by a particularly 
virulent press. Between these two principal parties others less important, 
sometimes very localized, aspire to form a group, a third Party, with . 
Christian inspiration around Mr. Rabemananjara. 

The differences of opinion between the three factions were resolved 
following the various elections which gave a definite form to the founda- 
tion of the Republic. Since its creation the Republic had been in a state 
of transition which it was in their interest to curtail from the time of their 
accession to Independence. 

The first of these elections, that of the Malgache National Assembly, 
the most important, was held on the 4th September, 1960. Of the 107 
members elected, 82 belonged to the p.s.p. and three to the A.K.F.M., the 
remainder going to the Troisieme Force (12), or to factions favourable 
to the Government. On the 11th September came the elections to the 
Councils of six provinces for the nomination of 93 counsellors, these 
proved to be a replica of previous elections, with an overwhelming victory 
for the P.s.D. with 77 members, leaving only 14 seats for the Troisieme 
Force, while the opposition could secure only two seats in the Capital. 
The Senatorial elections were held in the capital on the 2nd October. 
Of the 54 members of this assembly, 36 had to be elected the other 18 
having been nominated by the Government. Of the 36 seats to be filled 
by election, 28 went to the P.s.D. and two to an associate party; six seats 
were secured by the Troisieme Force, whereas the opposition had no 
representative. 

The two Assemblies having been constituted, the opening of parliament 
was held on the 4th October and President Tsiranana, at the same time 
President of the Republic and Head of the Government, assembled on 
this occasion the whole of the Parliamentarians in his Palace in Anda- 
fianaratra, the historic residence of the former Prime Minister, now the 
Palace of the President of the Republic of Madagascar. To the newly 
elected he made an important speech giving an account of the past and 
presenting prospects for the future, while insisting on a policy of auster- 
ity in order to assure financial stability, and on the necessity of industrial- 
ization and modernization of the country. 
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` A. few. days later: ‘President Aaaa -pidcesded: to. ‘tke modification | = 


of ‘the. Governmental team after ‘taking: account of. the elected results; 

on this subject his ideas were opposed tothose of the Secretary General .. 
of the'p:s:p.; Mr. -Resampa, chief organizér and victorious in the elections, ` 
as’ well „aS being. the.Minister of the Interior... Mr. Resampa- desired: the | 
constitution of a’ Government. where the ‘P.s:p. ‘filled all the’ Ministerial `- 


seats. President Tsiranana, more considerate of the feelings of the National : N, i 


~ Union, was able to arrange a compromise where the. key Ministerial posts - 


were reserved for the P.s.D., the other parties havitig made zepresentations .` 


to: thé government, with the exception óf the A.K.F.M. -Tt is on account of.. 


_ this that Mr. Rabemananjara obtanea the portfolio of thie Minister of -__ 


- State of National Economy. 


The-last:phase in-coming toan agreement with the mein institutions s. 


E ended: with the appointment on the 8th December, 196). of members ° 


w 
a 


of thẹ Superior Council of Administration, an organ competent to examine . 


the structure of the laws and the conduct of the elections. ©... 
‘Thus; the Government was supported by a political party which deoi. 


: 2 strafed its. power in: the elections. The influence- of the P3.D. grew only “; 


from’ that date:A congress was held in the month of Decemiber attended © 
by! 2 000 national delegates under the leadership of Mr. Rabemananjara 


o he: ‘had’: ‘at this “time 500,000 members. Another, congress was held at- 
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 -Majiinga i in July, 1961, the President was present in the tewn during the 
congress cat which foreigners had participated. Mr. Resampa’s adherents, : 
numbering 600,000 played a great part in the activities of the Secretary | 
General of the ‘Social Democratic Party. It is true that Bis personality 
and his authoritative methods were widely ‘criticized in certain circles. 
An. ‘his capacity as: Minister of the Interior he held a tight rein on those 


: in authority at the head of different administrations. 
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` establishing the foundation ' of. the Malgache. Air Forze. ~ In July, + 


-President Tsiranana’ with his love for independence, row interested _ 
himself ‘personally in the formation of a Malagasy ‘Army. ‘The primary - 


i “elements. of the land Army was constituted by the transfer of units of the 


French Army .which pataded before the public- during the. ceremonies 
of . Independence. .This object was. achieved thanks. to < Colonel . 
< Ramanantsoa,. an Officer of the French Army trained by the Mann, 
School of Saint. Cyr, and who was nominated Chief of the. General Staff: ` 
-In Februaty, 1961, France handed over.to the Republic cf Madagascar 
"at. the naval base of ‘Diego Suarez, an Escort .Vessel, the first Malgache 
unit, and on April 24th, she «also offered the initial equipment, thus- 


1961; Colonel: Ramariantsoa’ was ptomotéd: General of ‘he Malagasy: 
Ant. Following the first. initiation into military’ science. an extensive”. 
“programine, was planned for the- enrolment of the youth of the > country". 
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into para-military formations; the institution of this national civil service 
enabled the young generation to participate. in the equipment of the 
country. 

Important work was carried out on internal projects in the sphere of 
legislation, administration and judicial re-organization. In the matter 
of personnel, the transition of public office was, gradual; in June, 1961, 
the last six French officials, all heads of Districts, were replaced by 
Malagasy officials. As a result of the rapid formation of the different 
cadres, many Officials of the Republic were sent to Paris to study for 18 
months at various judicial Institutes including the Supreme Court. The 
first to complete their studies successfully were placed at the head of 
important posts in the Prefecture. In addition many technical services 
were entrusted to Malgache directors, notably in the Department of 
National Security, Communications, Mines and Railways. | 

With regard to the question of administrative re-organization the tend- 
ency is towards centralization; during the month of November, 18 
Prefectures, or police posts, were established in the proportion of three 
to each province, covering the districts or sub-prefectures; this system 
tends also to replace gradually the provincial system. Finally, in the 
sphere of the Judicature, a Supreme Court is now being established, 
composed in part of magistrates who have reached the degree:of efficiency 
during their studies in the Paris Courts, and European magistrates who 
are eventually due for retirement and replacement. 

The Government of Madagascar, desiring to assure an efficient adminis- 
tration and to avoid any paralysis of public services, decided to proceed 
slowly with the relinquishment of European personnel. . 

It is always in other fields that evolution is less favourable. One of the 
orders of the day of President Tsiranana is to achieve economic independ- 
ence and one of the chief slogans is “ Buy Malagasy.” Unfortunately, 
the timing was hardly propitious; the cyclones and floods of 1959 struck 
a severe blow to the economy of the country. The principal commodities 
exported sold badly. To protect its chief export, coffee, the price of which 
has fallen in world markets, the Government took an active part in 
International and African conferences; at the same time Madagascar 
endeavoured to dispose of a large portion of its best rice in France. In 
view of the serious economic difficulties, an order was enacted-to encour- 
age private investment; as‘a result of this the firm of Westinghouse 
examined the possibility of industrial expansion, and a South American 
Society, the Skeda Timber, signed a Convention for the exploitation of 
the forests of Madagascar in March, 1961. The visit of a Soviet commercial 
mission, however, was received with reserve, bearing in mind the possible 
political implications of such a mission. The Government relied on the 
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assistance of the Western world and the aid waich could be extended by 
the American 1.c.z. or the United Nations. With the co-operation of 
-French. companies, the. institution of a Malagasy company of Aerial 
‘` Navigation’ was due to begin operations on October 14th, 1961, the’ 
anniversary of the Republic while a compan’ ‘establishing a merchant 
navy was planned for the end of the year. T 
_ Inthe realm of finance, the additional burdens resulting from depend: a 
ence did not helpa situation already precariovs; in order to. balance the ` 
budget for 1961 totalling twenty. thousand million c.F.a. francs, it was 
necessary to rely on assistance to the extent of two thousand million 
francs from France, and to impose a reduction of 10 per cent on the 
salaries of officials; in addition a national contribution, which was to bring 
205 millions was to be used to defray a part of the expenses of the Diplomatic k 
Corps and the Army. With a-view to secure more independence. in 
financial matters, negotiations are in progress for the establishment 
‘of a Malagasy bank note issue and an exchange control office. These | 
various measures will eventually bear fruit but in the meantime, 
in spite of the necessity for austerity advocated in the budget, — 
a number of Ministers failed to co-operate and spent more than what 
was allocated to the various Ministerial deparfments. In many parts of. 
the country, the campaign of agitation dating frem the time of the elections 
has led the people liable to taxation to go on szrike, until the conduct of 
certain officials appointed to handle public funds ended in their being 
brought into Court. | 
In the face of these happenings, the neces: ity for greater authority 
in administrative management has been felt. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The First international act symbolizing the independence of Madagascar, 
was her admission to membership of the Unitec Nations. On June 26th, 
the day of Independence, the President of the Malagasy Republic sent a 
“telegram to the Secretary General applying for membership of the United 
Nations. On June 28th France and Tunisia dzposited, jointly with the 
Security Council‘a resolution to this effect. The proposal was unanimously 
adopted by the Security Council'on June.29th and, during thè first meeting. 
of ‘the 15th Session of the General Assembly on September 20th, the 
United Nations unanimously elected the Malagesy Republic a member of 
the United Nations ‘and, at the same time acmitted 10: other African ` 
States. ` 
The ‘Head of the Malarasy: Delezio to ae United Nations, Mr. 
‘Rakotomalala, a former Minister for nome Affairs, became Permanent. 
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Representative, and in consequence was called upon to play an important 
role. One of his first objectives was the defence of Mauritania, and he 
was at the same time the spokesman on behalf of the 12 African States 
of the Brazzaville Group, of which he became the representative doyen. 

Madagascar also became a member of certain international Organiza- 
tions. Her representative to UNESCO, Dr. Rakoto Ratstmamanga, was 
elected in November, 1960 as a member of the Executive Council, being 
at the same time the first Representative of a country in course of develop- 
ment to assume this important post. — 

In continuance of the relations which she inherited as an Overseas 
Colonial territory of the French Republic, Madagascar has relations 
with Europe in the framework ‘of the Common Market, with the same 
rights as other African States, and even more so in respect of the aid 
which the European Economic Community could bring to Madagascar 
on the economic and financial plane. The material aid received was shown 
to be more substantial and less problematic, than that which could have 
been expected from other international organizations. It was with the 
prospect of union with Europe that ten Malagasy Parliamentarians, 
appointed by the Presidents of the two Assemblies, were sent to the 
Conference of the European Parliamentary Assembly held at Strasbourg 
from June 19th—24th, 1961, where they expressed their intention to main- 
tain partnership with the Common Market on a basis of equality. 

With regard to bilateral relations, Madagascar has now established 
diplomatic relations with various countries. The degree of austerity 
imposed on finance has reduced to a strict minimum the opening of 
Embassies abroad; Paris, Washington, and later London and Bonn; 
moreover, with regard to the Federal Republic of Germany, Madagascar 
is represented by her Ambassador in Paris, Dr. Rakoto Ratsimamanga. 

On the other hand, a number of countries have opened Embassies at 
Tananarive, e.g., the United States, Great Britan, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Nationalist China, India, Greece, Italy, Israel, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal and Switzerland. Proposals for the representation of 
Madagascar in the East are being treated with reserve by the Government. 
It should be noted that relations with Asia are prompted more particularly 
by the presence in Mada~.scar of 13,000 Indians and 8,000 Chinese. 
Besides, a cultural convention was signed with Vietnam in Paris in 
December, 1960, and the Malagasy Ministers of Labour and Agriculture 
paid a visit to Formosa in September, 1961, following the visit of a delega- 
tion from that country to Madagascar. Finally, with regard to the Vatican, 
Madagascar was elevated to the status of an Apostolic Delegation in 
September, 1960, a non-diplomatic institution, but which permits direct 
relations with Rome in religious matters. 
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It is, nevertheless, with the African’ States that the relations of the 
Malagasy-.Republic are particularly close; these bonds originated from a 
similarity of feeling towards the French Unior and the Community, and 
.it should be remembered that the first meetmg the Executive Council 
of the Community: held outside France reassembled the African Heads 
of States at Tananarive in July, 1959. It seems evident that Madagascar, 
with her tradition of hospitality, is particularl well placed for meetings 
and international conferences of a technical aad political character, and 
‘also that Malagasy personalities have discovered the art of conciliation; 
President Tsiranana is himself a believer in non-violence and is always 
in favour of negotiations for the settlement of all disputes. 

On account of ‘her very friendly relations with Senegal, Madagascar 
was the second State after France to recogmiz= the Senegalese Republic 
following the crisis which caused the downfall of the Federation of Mali 
in September, 1960. Two months later President Tsiranana paid an 
official visit to Senegal, Liberia and the Ivory Coast and received every- 
where a warm welcome from the people. In December, 1960, he took 
part in the Conference of Heads of African States in Brazzaville, that 
being an important reunion as the prelude to the formation of a group 
which took the name of the Conference. Ths meeting resulted in the 
creation at Dakar in February, 1961 of the Afroan and Malagasy Organ- 
ization of Economic Co-operation; Mr. Rabenananjara. the Malagasy 
Minister of Economy having presided over tke meeting. In. March, a 
` meeting of twelve Heads of State was held at Yeounde to study a military 
plan of mutual defence, and the conclusions of zhe meeting of the experts 
at Dakar, on this o¢casion also it was Presidert Tsiranana who had the 
honour of presiding over the Conference. Finally in September, 1961, 
the decisive meeting held at Tananarive resulted in the establishment of B 
an African and Malagasy Union. 

President Tsiranana could not remain. E to the wenk in ie 


., ex-Belgian.Congo. During the Brazzaville Conference he criticized his 


’ colleagues for their lack of interest in the matter of their “‘ Congolese ” 
Brothers. In February, 1960, he ‘sent a personal message to the United 
Nations recommending that the Congolese should be allowed to: settle 
their own problems. . It was in. this spirit that ae offered he hospitality . 
-of the’ Malagasy capital for the leaders to meet aad settle their differences; 
» the peaceful atmosphere of Tananarive would have helped ` towards a 


_ >: ‘settlement, but, unfortunately, this did hot materialize. 


The relations of Madagascar with Africa:was not limited-to countries 


< "> with French. ideals; the Head of. the Malagasy -State participated also ' 


in the Monrovial’ ‘Conference ’i in May, 1961, which aimed at the possibility 
| a a wider ùnion between the yarious African Stetes. 
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However, it was with France that relations were of primary importance 
and offered a special association; relations between the two countries, 
which were in effect those of a mother country, became those of sovereign 
and independent country, and the transition came about in the best 
possible conditions. Foreigners who pass through Madagascar are struck 
by the cordiality of relations which exist both in the official and private 
sphere between French residents in the Island and the Malagasy popula- 
tion at a time when one sees daily the drama of the Congo, or of countries 
in North Africa. 

It is worthy of note that President Tsiranana was the first Head of 
State of the Community to be received officially by France and ‘that the 
honours reserved for the most important Heads of State were accorded 
to him during his visit of October 26th—29th, 1960. 

Relations with France are defined by a special agreement signed on 
April 2nd, 1960, under the terms of which the Malagasy Republic is a 
member of the Community, and by treaties of co-operation signed on 
June 27th, 1960. On the question of foreign policy, a representative having 
the rank and privileges of an Ambassador was accredited by France to 
the President of the Malagasy Republic, and he was the Doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps in Madagascar. The Malagasy Republic appointed as 
representative a high personality for whom a privileged position is 
reserved among the diplomats accredited to Paris. The two Governments 
keep each other informed of events and consult regularly on various 
matters with the other members of the Community with a view to reaching, 
before the more important decisions are taken, a mutual understanding 
of their position and proposed action. In the matter of defence, France 
provides aid for the establishment of the Malagasy armed forces and the 
two States afford each other mutual support and assistance to assure 
their defence. To accomplish her aim in mutual defence, France has at 
her disposal the strategic base of Diego-Suarez and the military installa- 
tions in other parts, and the general problems of defence are dealt with at 
periodical conferences. Other arrangements exist concerning monetary, 
economic and financial matters.~ It, is to be noted that Malagasy currency 
is linked with the French franc and ‘that France is prepared to guarantee 
the Malagasy currency. Finally the agreements defined also the relations 
on judicial questions, higher education, aerial and sea communications 
and telecommunications. These ties are, understandably subject to modi- 
fication because of the evolution of certain African States.outside the 
Community and by the weight of public opinion in the interior of adher ents 
of a similar system of evolution. 

More than a year of independence has shown quite clearly the broad 
lines on which Malagasy development. will grow. - . 
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~ On the international sphere, she seems to'be Jocated 1 more and 1 more in 
the African context, considerably closer to the Western bloc than to the ` 
Soviet bloc, but so as to safeguard her libert" of action and avoids all 
appeals which can be considered as a tentativ2 of Encroneamient on the: 
` part of the Afro-Asian group. 

. On the question of culture, whilst Er to Te- discover and- 
promote traditional values, she is boldly tuzning. towards, the wealth 
' which French culture brings her, resulting as a Consequence of the develop- | 
. ‘ment of higher education, in the opening at Tananarive in October, 1961, 

of a University which bears the name of “‘ Université Charles de Gaulle. » 

In financial matters, thé Government is moving more and more towards 
‘a policy of austerity, a reduction i in Governmeat’éxpenditure, administra- 
. tive re-organization with a view to easing i an administrative machine 
” considered as too burdensome and reforms in public institutions and the ` 


` , political structure in order to lessen the cost of a-Parliamentary system 


' with two Assemblies. In the economic field to raise the standard of living’ 

of the rural population which totals 90 per cent of the inhabitants and . 

which is steadily growing, by investments on the same levels as the po: 

ducers. | 

. Finally, the question remains whether, in the years to come, ‘the various 
projects erivisaged, will materialize in their entirety. 


Translation by Mrs. E. AVERY: 
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The Re-evaluation of islam in 


Turkey 


By FAREED S. JAFRI 


reviving the spiritual democracy of Islam. It has not only brought 

about startling social reforms, it has provided a via media for both 
Western democracy and Communism. Turkey has not only provided an 
ideological defence against Communism by reorientating Islamic principles, 
it has saved itself from the crises which are now disturbing the peace and 
tranquility of the rest of the Islamic World. It will be well worth while to 
examine the Turkish experiments in the light of our needs. 

It was Zia Gok Alp (1876-1924), the great nationalist poet of Turkey 
who brought about the first mental revolution in Turkey. Before him was 
the dying Ottoman Empire, disease and sickness had made it rotten. The 
whole world laughed at it. The great heritage of the Saracens had become 
a nightmare for decent people all over the empire. Surrounded by de- 
generate theologians, the Caliph was living in the dead-past. The clergy 
had completely blacked out the world of progress and all he could see 
was their false piety. That and the life of the Court to which the clergy 
for obvious reasons did not object were the only two things which in- 
terested him. It was enough for him to be told that he was the Caliph of 
the whole World of Islam, extending from the Bosphorus to India. He 
did not know, and if he knew he did not care, that his empire had broken 
up into many independent states. There was a spirit of revolt everywhere. 
Both inside and outside the State, foreign intrigue had set in. Zia raised 
the first cry of protest. His protest was cautious. He wanted to go step by 
step. So he began by putting his own house in order. He reminded the 
Caliph: “ In order to create a really effective political unity of Islam, all 
Muslim countries must first become independent, and then in their totality 
they should range themselves under one Caliph. Is such a thing possible 
at the present moment? If not today, one must wait. In the meantime, the 
Caliph must restore his own house to order and lay the foundation of a 
workable modern state. In the international world the weak find no 
sympathy; power alone deserves respect.” 
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Toe is the only Muslim country which has fully succeeded in 


Obviously Zia was inspired by Auguste Comze. He considered religion. - - 


- a positive science, and advocated that Islam should be revalued to get 


é 


benefit by the impact of science. In his poem ‘ Religion and Science,’ Zia _ 
asked: “ Who were the first spiritual leaders of mankind?” And himself 


gave the answer: “ Without doubt the Prophets and: holy men. In every 


period religion has led philosophy. . From it alore, morality and art receive’ 
impetus and. our holy men disappear and spiritual leadership becomes, in 
name, the heritage of the doctors of law. The leeding star of the doctors of 
law is tradition. They drag religion with force on this track. But Philosophy 

says: ‘ My leading star is reason; you go right; I go left.’ 

“ Both religion and PREOseE ny claim the soal of man and draw it on . 
either side. 

“When this struggle is going on, pregnant experience. delivers up 
positive science, and this young leader of thought says: ° Tradition is 
history arid reason is the method of history. Both interpret and desire to 
reach the same indefinable something.’ | i 

“ But, what is something? Is it a spiritual heart? k 

“If so, then take my last word . . . religion is a positive science; the-: 


purpose- of which is to spiritualize the heart of man.’ 


At the same time another constitutionalist wes taking shape in Turkey. 
A thinker among young Turks, Halim Pashe, provided the necessary 


= -religious basis for the revolt against the theocratic Caliphate of the Sultan. 
‘He said: “ The republican form of Government-is not only thoroughly 


consistent with the Spirit of Islam, but has also become a necessity in view . 


of the new forces that are set free in the World of Islam.” 


Halim Pasha knew that the first positive attempt of Midhat Pasha to 
reform the Constitution of Turkey and to secularize it had-not succeeded - 
because of the: hold the clergy had on the Caliph: The Caliph was only- 
guided by the theologians. They were the law-makers, the judges and the 
magistrates. They could only interpret the Quran. They had gone so far 


'. in their drive for power that according to Sultan Mohammad u, they had. _ 


authorized him that “ those of my illustrious descendants, who ascend the 
throne, may put their brothers to death, in order to secure the repose- of- 
the world. It will be their duty to act accordirgly.”” According to Lane 
Poole: “ This prescription legalizing imperial fratricide was often applied - 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; tut in the. nineteenth, the 
royal brothers, instead of being killed, were often kept confined in the 
palace.” This was the State of Islam when the young Turks took it upon 
themselves to reform the Islamic laws, corrupted and clo gged by the 
degenerated priesthood. 

Mustafa Kemal took the command of the Arny in 1921 and a year later 


took over the Presidency of the Council. Thre2 years later (March 31st, 
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1924), the General Assembly under his leadership, decreed the abolition of 
the Caliphate. It took Kemal or Ata Turk (Father of Turks, as he was 
later known) fully ten years to complete the mission of the young Turks 
who had risen in Paris under the leadership of Auguste Comte’s disciple 
Ahmad Riza Bey. 

- Dr. Yalman, a newspaper editor, an associate of Ata Turk, has reported 
on the events of the day. His is the first-hand report of the situation which 
faced Ata Turk in his most critical moments. According to Yalman, Ata 
Turk had made up his mind to abolish the Caliphate. Yalman was present 
along with six other editors when Ata Turk made the final decision to 
abolish the Caliphate for ever. 

What the Turks did was only to remove the causes of sickness. Once 
they had diagnosed the basic causes and removed it, the patient was cured 
and was up and doing. This time they had a new Spirit of Islam to guide 
him, a new vision to take him forward on the journey of progress. They 
proved to the world of Islam that priesthood in effect constituted the 
greatest hindrance in the path of progress. By infusing new Islamic Spirit 
into the body-politic, Islam can create a power of appeal to the mentality 
and needs of the new generation which no religion has proved itself fully 
capable of achieving up to the present. 

Ata Turk to begin with abolished the guilds of the theologians and 
introduced equitable divorce laws, to bring the Quran home to the people, 
he got it translated into the Turkish language and abolished the Arabic and 
Persian Janguages whose imperialistic tendencies had given so much 
latitude to the foreign agents for intrigue against the State he granted the 
women the complete Quranic freedom and equality. ` 

Since 1945, real and positive efforts have been made by Turkish leaders 
to re-orientate Islamic democracy and to re-evaluate Islamic fundamentals 
of human life which could not be tried by Ata Turk himself because of the 
rigours of the time. After having shaken off its centuries old slumber, the 
Turkish Government brought out from their laboratory of experiments a 
new pattern of Islamic democracy. 

Ali Vahit (Vahid) in his first sermon from the pulpit of Haji Bairam 
Mosque made a stirring appeal to his congregation to understand the real 
spirit of the Quran: “ Let us come to the revolt against the Quran. The 
revolt against the Quran is due to not understanding it, failure to learn it 
from a competent authority, and this is a great lack, because it is the 
Quran which creates faith in the heart, refreshes it, and keeps it free from 
doubts and different storms. It is the word of God which removes vices, 
immorality, and rusted sins from the heart of man. It is a treasure in which 
we could find remedies for all spiritual diseases. But we must know which 
remedy is for which disease . . . It is a great revolt against the Quran to 
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commit wrong things in the name of Islam, because by so doiig we do not 
carry out its orders. The person who carried out wrong orders does not 
get any benefits, and creates enemies against the Quran. He gives a chance 
to others-to say that those who carry out the principles of the Quran 
become laży and backward. That is why it is necessary to understand the 
Quran thoroughly and study it from a competent authority. .A man sees a 
hodja (a theologian) with a white turban on his head and thinks he is a 


competent person and he wishes him to teach the Commard of God. He- 
‘may either explain it in a wrong way or give him an answer which may not 


be the right answer to his question. He may be misled. A half-trained 
doctor causes death, and a half-trained hodja causes atheism. For our 
health we. seek a competent doctor; so for our religion we should look 
for a competent guide. It.is not wise to learn everything from persons 
whom one meets along the way. 

“Ts it right for a person who has a tooth-ache to go to a pharmacy. and 
swallow anything he finds there. It is the same with religion; a man may - 
have a good will, but he may get wrong informa“ion. The wrong informa- 


- tion is like wrong medicine—you may have faiti and confidence in God, 


but this does not help.to cure your disease, though the confidence and 
faith may be practised in some other way.” 

An officially approved book by Yusuf Zia explains the Basic Principles ` 
of Islam: “ The person who is nearest to God is tae person who is kind and. 
virtuous. In the sight of God one person canno: have a better place than 
another. A person can obtain a place near God by being virtuous. Let us 
purge Islam of these vain and felse ideas, and let-us guide the persons who 


_ -have misunderstood the religion of Islam. In Islem there aré no false ideas 


at all. Islam is the highest and most perfect religion. It is misunderstand- 
ing Islam to think that it is composed of namaz (prayers) and fasting. 
Namaz and fasting are merely signs. Islam stands for a good character 
and a high morality. Worship must be the resu_t of the love of God and 


- humility of heart. Then the delight of being a Muslim is enjoyed. In the 


great Quran it is said that being a Muslim is not :o worship | God by facing 
the East or the West. It is doing kind deeds to everyone, being faithful to 
one’s undertaking, facing the hardships of life with determination; for. 
these are Verses in the Quran. Islam is a narrow Dath, but it.is high. Islam 
should be understood.in this way. If we meditate, we shall find out that 


Islamis the most progressive and most perfect reli:zion, and urges humanity 
_always towards reform. 


“Islam means to show submission, but not in \ che sense 5 hurting one’s 
self-respect. l 

“ Islam means to forgive, but not so as to maxe itself an instrument of 
evil. 
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“ Islam means to be kind, but not in the form of forgetting one’s rights 
and overstepping one’s authority. 

“Islam combines in itself morality, faith, and worship, so it has a wider 
meaning than the word faith, alone. And that is why our religion is called 
the religion of Islam and the belief of Muslims.” 

It will be seen that in re-orientating the values of Islam, Turkey preaches 
both love and fear of God as the basis of worship and not the fear of God 
alone which the orthodox have been preaching for centuries. What is the 
difference? Yusuf Zia explains: “ The man who has love of God in his 
heart will also be a man of good morals and kind to everybody. Those who 
fear God will never trespass on the rights of others, will keep themselves 
from sin, and never live dishonestly and apart from justice.” 

The new Turkish sermons have been divorced completely from an- 
tiquated theological dogmas. They teach what the Prophet Mohammad 
had taught fourteen hundred years ago but in the modern language for the 
understanding of modern minds. They lay emphasis on basic social laws 
of any modern society and thus without making it theocratic, present a 
most appealing secular concept of Islamic democracy. A sermon on 
character explains: ““ Not to have an eye on others’ property, life and 
honour, not to be jealous, to keep one-self away from pride, to show 
humility, not to be cruel-hearted, to keep away from wrath and anger, 
not to lie, not to cheat, to hate rebellion and disobedience, to show 
kindness to God’s creatures...” 

Another sermon explains Honesty: “ Dissimulation is religious counter- 
feiting. If a man, in order to show himself good and kind, speaks of kind 
deeds and of religion and worships falsely, then he is a hypocrite. In 
the great Quran dissimulation is described as one of the worst habits. 
‘ Pity those who are not cordial and faithful in their prayer, and those who 
are hypocrites.’ Persons whose hearts and actions are not in agreement 
hurt themselves and becomes hypocrites. Hypocrisy in the great Quran is 
rebuked severely. To be two-faced, to cause trouble between two persons, 
to lie, to be slanderous, to twist the truth are very bad habits.” 

Likewise socialistic democratic principles have been sermonized under 
Justice, Generous Helpfulness, Sobriety, Self-reliance and Hard Work and 
Thrift in time and money. A complete basis for the re-evaluation of Islam 
has been provided in sermons on progressive adaptation to new conditions, 
encouragement of intelligence and science, stress on the practical as 
opposed to the theoretical, Tolerance and Patriotism. 

What is the Turkish reasoning for the re-evaluation of Islam? It argues: 
“Though fanaticism is rejected completely in Islam, nevertheless we see 
unfortunately that fanaticism has entered into our religion. It is fanaticism 
to call others misbelievers, to become enemies of reform and progress, to 
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hate without cause, and to attach oneself bLndly to old habits. The 
religion of Islam is free from these bad momls... Muslims = not 


hesitate to accept new, movements.” 
Again: “ The religious hypocrites used to be against Svitzation and 
progress.’ In order.to deceive the people, for instance, if you had asked 


them, they would say painting was a sin. As if pictures would ask for life 
- from the men who made them! What nonsense, is it.not? How can a picture 


give it a soul? The Prophet in his time tried to set those uncivilized people 
who worshipped stone and bowed’ down to eerth, on the right path of 
civilization. . They were accustomed to worship idols and pictures. If he 
had not forbidden painting, after the Prophet s death they would have 
begun to worship his body because of this habit which was rooted in them. 
However, today -when we see the statue of someone who served the 


country, for instance, our Great Ghazi (Ata Turz), or hold a picture of our | 


mothers, fathers, or some of our friends in our hands, do we bow down 
to it? We respect it, but respect is one thing and to bow down is another. ` 
Thus today, no fear of pictures or statues rema.ns, and they are not con- 
sidered as sins. The Muslim religion does not mean to stick to customs 
blindly, or even to the traditions. For real reigious thinkers have said . 
that ‘ opinions change according to the times.’ Religion never accepts nor 
finds suitable that which the mind does not accept or civilization does not 


‘find suitable. 


“ After the death of the Prophet, a new set of ieie arose, times advanced, 
and ideas changed. For that reason; wise men searched in the Holy Quran,, 
in the words of the Prophet and in the actions of the Apostles (that is, 
those who were Muslims at the time of the Prophet); they accepted the : 
main ideas of Islam without tampering with those conceptions concerning 
the existence of God and His Unity, or the righteousness of the Prophet, 
and they derived their ideas about purification, namaz, and other orders 
of God from the Quran, the words of Mohammad, and the behaviour of 
the Apostles; and having accepted these in a feshion acceptable to their 
intelligence and knowledge, they adopted a course of action of their own. 
According to the changing ideas and according -o the needs of the century 
it can be accepted in a manner suitable to the mird. Of course the freedom 
of thought which is in Islam does not exist in any other religion, and it is 
because of this that it has spread so widely.” 

_ The greatest charge that orthodoxy levels against modern Turkey is that 
she confines herself to narrow Western concepts of nationalism. She does 
not covet membership of Islamic brotherhood. For-example, a sermon on 
Patriotism says: “ To believe in Allah, the Prophet andthe religion of 
Islam is religious faith . . . We also have naticnal faith. We are Turks. 
Turks are civilized., Our country will always go forward, and will always .- 
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conquer our enemies. When the name Turk is spoken; my chest swells 
with pride, my head goes up. I love people who are useful to my nation 
and my country, those who do harm to my beloved country I do not love at 
all.” 

There is great wisdom in this sermon. As a Muslim, the Turk ‘has a 
common faith with the rest of the World of Islam in the Sovereignty of 
God but he also belongs to a unit of the world, as such he is also entitled 
to a national faith. It is true that the Prophet Mohammad had preached 
one brotherhood for the Muslims, irrespective of colour, caste, creed and 
national differences. But the national differences have always remained 
because of the dominating cultural forces of the conquering nations. 
What the Prophet meant was the spiritual uniformity of mankind and a 
pattern of socio-spiritual democracy to all peoples and nations of the 
world. The young Turks had found to their dismay that the Caliphate of 
Islam had brought decadence throughout the world of Islam. Because of 
lack of patriotism, Imperialist Powers had made the Caliphate a hot-bed 
of their intrigues. It was necessary to re-create a national faith before 
even the religious faith. They had the sanction from the Quran for this 
which said that the love of one’s country was the basic faith. Today 
Turkey is an important link in Middle Eastern affairs. Her political, 
economic and cultural relations with Persia, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Tunisia, Morocco and Lebanon have never been as good:as they are today. 
If ever a Commonwealth of Islam is formed, Turkey will be the soul and 
the guiding spirit of this brotherhood. Her membership with Pakistan and 
Persia in a defensive alliance has already proved a great bulwark for the 
free world. As a member of NATO she infuses the forces of Islamic 
awakening in the free world which embraces the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and forms the link between the 500 million Muslim a and the 700 
million Christian peoples in the world today. 
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The Baalbek Festival 


By SOURAYYA ANTONIUS 


AALBEK lies in the Biqaa plateau, that rich and fertile plain forming a 
valley between the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon. It is very high, 
which makes. its summers pleasant, and yet because of its flatness (it 
is the most important plain in the Lebanon) one imagines oneself to be in 
a valley. This geographical ambiguity is one of the charms of the Biqaa, 
another. being the richness of its fields, intricately and intensively cultivated, 
luxuriously stretching between barren snowy ranges. 
. From the days of the Phoenicians, Baalbek has been the crown of this 
plain, at once its religious and its commercial centre, as; to a certain. 


_- extent, it continues to be-now. Alexander led the Greeks there, and, 


renamed Heliopolis, it became part of the Ptolemaic Empire. The ruins | 
we know were elevated by the Romans and their-uniqueness comes from ; 
the fact that they were built in honour of non- Roman cults and preserved _ 
the ways of local gods. 

From the times of the Romans, ‘the history of these PPE is that of 
every ruin in the Middle East: Christianity altered pagan:temples to use. 
_their stones for churches; Islam followed this example to builc mosques; 


. during the Crusades the Acropolis was. turned into an Se 


fortress, which of course automatically invited a siege, and finally earth- . 
quakes and frost completed the destruction. None of this is indivudal to 
Baalbek, but'what is remarkable is that the giant temples resisted so well. 
The six famous pillars that Volney admired in 1784 are stili standing, 
, glowing on one side with that incredible orange-pink flame the sun has 
washed them in over the centuries. In the early nineteenth century an- 
English traveller, J. S. Buckingham, was moved to raptures: “It may 
suffice to say that the enormity of the scale, and the magnificence of design, 
seen throughout the whole of the architecture, with the boldness of the 
. drawing and the exquisite finish of the sculpture, impressed me with an 
idea of a labour more than human. I should conceive that in no country — 
was to be found so superb a monument of the inimitable perfection of 
ancient architecture. The Temples and the Tombs of Egypt were here 
equalled in the enormity of the masses that composed them, and the: 
Chamber of the Pyramids rivalled in the closeness of the masonry; while 
the monuments of Athens itself, in the age of Pericles and Praxiteles, were 
at léast equalled in the richness and beauty of the sculptured monuments 
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that adorned them ... Here the ponderous strength of the Egyptian, 
and the chastened elegance of the Grecian school, are both most happily 
combined.” . . 

In the Middle East, ruins inevitably stand for the presence at least at one 
time, of water, and, in Baalbek, as in many cases, the water continues to 
flow. In other words, round the Acropolis grew an enchanting little town, 
which catered for tourists on a larger scale at an earlier period than other 
comparable ruins. Baalbek has always been known, and has always been 
easily accessible and the pretty little eighteenth century houses have 
remained to bear witness to its attractions. The Biqaa’s astringent summer 
climate, its plethora of excellent restaurants straddling mountain torrents, 
have made the plain a tourist attraction that the Lebanese visit devotedly. 
And it was partly this almost physical love of the surroundings of Baalbek, 
allied to the conviction that their entire country has an unrivalled con- 
tribution to make, that led a group of devoted Lebanese amateurs to found 
the Baalbek Festival against all the dictates of common sense. 

The impetus came from an amateur performance of Aeschylus’ “ The 
Persians,” given in 1953 by a group of Beirutis in the Temple of Bacchus, 
which has preserved four richly carved walls and a stage. The success of 
the performance bred the whole Festival. 

Now until a few years ago, most countries of the Middle East shared 
two major disadvantages: Their climate was intolerable for at least two 
months of the year; and while a tiny percentage of their population was 
very rich indeed, the vast majority barely reached subsistence level. In 
other words, anyone with money was invariably to be found in Europe 
from June to September—if not from April to November. The small 
percentage that constituted a middle-middle class could occasionally 
afford a fortnight in Lebanon or Cyprus, and the rest baked where they 
were. In fact, twenty years ago a Baalbek Festival would have been out of 
the question. However, a great many things have changed, and the socio- 
economic result has been to create a much larger middle class in the area, 
and more specifically, to make of the Lebanon a boom country of spectacu- 
lar wealth. 

Then there are minor changes: the introduction of air-conditioning, 
which has deprived the summer of much of its terror; the fashion for 
swimming, which in the last generation was extended to women as well; 
the advent of the moyen American tourist, who appears to travel mainly 
in the summer, undaunted by any climate. All these factors worked in 
favour of a festival. Lebanon has always been a centre d’estivage, since 
the second World War it has become the khan on a more modern caravan 
route, so that there were hopes for a flow of tourists, in addition to the 
large number of Egyptians and/or Iraqis spending their summer in the 
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mountains, and of course. the Beiruti or the Damascene sould drive to 
. Baalbek for dinner and an evening’s entertainment. : 


The group of amateurs-who formed the nucl2us of what was tates to be 
the Festival Committee therefore: had much mre cogent arguments than 
‘anyone could imagine at the time; and they were helped by the Govern- 
-ment’s desire for tourists and by the then Pres dent of Lebanon who lent 
the Residency for the méetings and. gave ther support s:nce those days. 
Government financial aid has averaged one-third (of the Festival’s total - 
budget per annum). 


_ In 1956 the first Festival was held, offering taree attractions: the Ham- 
_ burg Symphony Orchéstra (with Kempff and Mancinelh as soloists) a 
troupe of French actors, and Robert Atkins’ Open Air Theatre Company, 
an extremely sensible choice, as they were accustomed to the question of 
acoustics and decor in the open air. One of the great prob_ems of Baalbek 
is that companies have hardly any time.to adjust themselves to the tech- 
nical problems of the surroundings: a difficulty that cannot be solved by 
sending’ a stage-manager to view the ruins some five months before the 
Festival. However, with each successive year tte Committee has taken on 
_- itself more and‘more of the physical (and frequently very <rivial) arrange- 
` ments to be made, and the existing acoustics in the Temple of Bacchus 
‘(which is used for chamber music, recitals and plays) could hardly be - 
’ bettered. 


= In the same years (but unconnected with the Festival) Igor Moiseyev 
` Misited Beirut with his company of folk dancers and subsequently returned 
alone to collect and annotate dances and ceremonies of the villages and 
mountains. The Lebanese Government, interesied in the possibilities of 
preserving at least a part of a way of life that 1s so fast dying, offered a 
grant to a married couple, both choreograph2rs, to vist Moscow and 
study under Moiseyev and, when they return2d, they began training a 
group of dancers; with the dual intention of preserving Lebanese folklore 
and of ultimately performing at the Festival. I suppose that the two most 
unwelcome words in the theatrical vocabulary are “ amateur ” and “ folk ” 


a —coupled together they evoke the most grisly gage. But partly because 


of the. ebullience and-lack of self-consciousnes: natural tc the Lebanese, 
partly because of the presence of two professional singers, one of whom, 
at least, is-a great- artist, the Folklore programme has proved to be a 
triumph. o 

-Nineteen fifty-seven proved to be a bumper vear ; in addition to the 
Folklore the Barrault-Renaud company performed “ L’Histoire de Vasco,” 
the latest play by G. Schehadé, the Lebanese foet-playwright; the Santa 
‘Cecilia Orchestra, conducted by Münch and Previtali. displayed an 
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impressive roster of artists, and the London Old Vic, with Robert Help- 
mann as guest artist, proved that a director of the calibre of Michael 
Benthall, could overcome any geographical: problem that the temples 
might present. Their production of Antony and Cleopatra, together with 
Marie Bell in Barrault’s production of Berenice, proved one point to be 
beyond question: the plays that are above all-suited to Baalbek are those 
laid in the pre-Christian era, concerned with antique Roman, or possibly 
Greco-Roman, protagonists, though not necessarily treated in the classical 
manner—Shakespeare seemed more in the spirit of the place than.Racine, 
though when Phedre was presented last year, it proved to be extraordinarily 
successful—perhaps all that is really needed is an ancient lady of raging 
passions. All the same, it would be fascinating to see Coriolanus or Titus 
Andronicus performed on the steps of the Temple of Jupiter. 

In 1958, Lebanon went through a political upheaval which practically 
turned Baalbek into an autonomous city-state, and of course, there was no 
Festival. When the summer fevers died down, the flow of both Iraqi and 
Egyptian tourists had dwindled to almost nothing for different reasons; 
the Government had more serious matters to_think of and would commit 
itself to nothing in advance. 


Courtesy The Arab World. 
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| lz a recent Times (eel the consumer expend-ture of the-average middle 


and: working class monthly expenditure was put at £35.. At the same - 2 
time it notices certain differences which’ are trought out in an articlein ` 


the last Japan Quarterly by Mr. Nakayama Seki: 
..** Rice is the core of the matter. The statistics show, for example, that 
ina home where a television set and a washinz machine are a common: 


place, where some membets of the family may go ona ski-ing holiday and, 


. the young are enjoying at least a secondary if mot a university education, 
the monthly expenditure on food for each person may be less than £3. 
Since rice is the staple Japanese diet and its production is the first and most 


profitable task of the farmer, it is possible for the westernized Japanese to. 
sit sipping his. whisky and soda and watchirg his: television; ` but still: 
-satisfied with’ his conservative, cheap diet—rice and a little vegetable: or 
‘fish. The economic effect of this situation has not been sufficiently studied. `` 
One reason why Japan’s rate of economic -growth hasbeen faster than 
most other countries is because wage incréases rave been kept down, and ` ` 
. “among the reasons why this could be done the price of rice is perhaps the - 


_ most important. The rate of saving is dependent on the conservatism of 
'~ the Japanese worker in sticking to his rice. ` 
“In recént years this pattern of behaviour. has been changin g and’ Mr. 


_ Seiki suggests that the rate of saving and of economic growth may also - 


slow down as a result. The-contrast between tcwn and country is getting 


. > sharper.. In the country the farmer is eating more rice. Where before he 


_ was undernourished he has now got land reform and advanced agricultural 


i techniques to help him enrich himself. In the tcwns, on thë contrary, rice: 
consumption has been going steadily down. In part this is due to a change - 


to-bread'as a basic cereal; in part to a richer d-et of meat; milk, and fats 


-that is displacing Tice; To begin with, the change was not simply a 


matter of taste. It was stimulated by abnormal post-war circumstances 
when American wheat was brought in to keep Japan alive during the 


= acute rice shortage. For the younger generatior in urban schools the new. 
_- diet was introduced by school meals. But aside from'these temporary .. 
| factors the general’ move towards Western s- andards is, now bringing 


change to the Japanése.table as well. ! 


“Tt is easier to shift from the traditional to ths newly imported wih the 


general run of consumer goods than with someting so basic as. rice. Beer 


‘and wa are — saké. Coffee i is a tea, And when. it 
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comes to Western style homes and the modern equipment that goes into 
them the urban Japanese are keeping up with the Mikimotos as feverishly 
as anyone. So much so that Japanese now own more television sets and 
washing machines in proportion to population than the French or West 
Germans, though the poorest quarter of the Japanese population is far 
nearer the poverty line than the poorest paid workers of western Europe.” 

Old former residents of Tokyo will well remember that small piece of 
Victorian England in the centre of Tokyo known as little London. This 
block of red brick buildings in Marunouchi is now coming down and 
buildings of concrete, steel and glass will take its place. The Tokyo 
correspondent of the Times recently took a look at the changing metropolis: 

“ The disappearance of such buildings, of no greater architectural merit, 
would not raise a murmur in Britain, but transplanted to Japan their 
uniqueness has won them affectionate regard. Art school pupils spend 
Sunday reproducing their outlines on paper or canvas for posterity while 
they still may—* I want to capture the memory that Japan was capable of 
building a town as beautiful as this,’ one of them, no admirer apparently of 
present day Tokyo, said, after regretting the indifference of economics to 
sentiment. 

“The department for the preservation of cultural treasures in the Ministry 
of Education has been seeking to preserve at least part of the old block; 
negotiations with the owners are continuing, but their outcome seems 
uncertain. 

“ Mr. Ito, head of the department, explained that interest in preserving 
part of the block arose from their being among the first buildings in ortho- 
dox Western style to be erected in Japan. This had marked the beginning 
of the modern epoch in architecture here and also the first attempt at town 
planning in Tokyo, an art that has since been much neglected. ‘ Little 
London’ was built. between 1891 and 1899 by‘Professor Josiah Condor, a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who was invited to 
Japan to teach architecture at the universities at the time—he also built 
the Nicolai Greek Orthodox Cathedral in Tokyo. 

“It shares with Frank Lloyd Wright’s more famous Imperial Hotel 
the distinction of being one of the few buildings which stood up to the 1923 
earthquake and the fire which followed, virtually destroying the city. 
Both also survived allied bombing, mostly with incendiaries, which 
reduced the city, largely comprising wooden houses, to debris a second 
time, 

“ Buildings in Tokyo require three times as much steel as buildings 
outside the earthquake zone to make them earthquake proof; the foun- 
dation of larger buildings had to rest on piles driven as much as 180 to 200 
feet underground. This naturally raised the cost of building, considerably. 
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“The. authorities have drawn i reodnstruétion plans’ "fbr cojigested: 7 
areas in» four: city. wards. including. the: central business. area. The plan: has: -i 
been approved, by-the Diet:: Others. will have the: thankless task of sorting’ ad 
out: and meeting: :the innumerable: compensation and other claims.- by: = : 
, landlords and tenants. of existing’ buildings made complicated i in Tokyo by- 
"soaring Jand’ values said at Yen-~1,500,000 (£1,200) a tsumo our Te. SF 
“ yards) to'be the highest in the. Would, - l 
. = “The 1964. Olympic Games; ‘which, are to be held: in Tokyé, have spurred: : 

i the planners to ‘greater activity and ‘given: then; an excuse to demand . 
= .’ greater powers to improve city amenities to cope with the: expected | onrush. 
- — ~ of tourists and ‘sports supporters. ‘By 1964, for. instance, Tokyo should’: 
boast of having.40 of the planned: 70 kilometres cf elevated motor ‘ express. ` 
^2. Ways ? in“use, 50 feet wide with four lanes of motor; traffic. The longest `. 
a `` stretch. will -join :Tokyo ‘airport-at Haneda to, the centre” of ‘the’ city, : 
l seducing the time-taken to get there through- 10-miles of built up area by 
ae “more. than half an: hour. ‘The plani 1s to. complete eight such express ways, 
oo One; circular and. the other: seven’ radial, in seven years atia. cost- of Yen | 
Sui 250,000 m: (£250 m.). For the most-part ‘the-express ways will’be built.over. `- 
Spe ` existing: roads, or. built up areas except mors th ee a the land imposes PES 
a i Berg cried or sunken ways. 4 so 
x - * Another welcome by-product of, the Glymic Gattis te the decision’ ee 
~ finally to give names. to Tekyo streets or at least to the principal ones.” 
‘A survey“ was. recently conducted. among members of. the, Kansai: 
ra Management. Association. ‘Its findings | include “he following: «.- 
ne The. Ji apanese, have traditionally held. unrémitting labour to be a virtue: 

“whether it: Was to pay lip service.to this; or ‘because they really. meant-it, 80° 
3 > per, cent of the 638 senior executives. questioned J inthe survey said ° Work: 2 
he in reply. t6:thé question “what makes’ you. mcst feel it is: worth, being * 
thee “alive ? 227 ‘Fifty-nine’ per cent'of them even gave a favourite recreation. that” 
a 7 Ja was contiected with- work: they, said they played zolf, because. it gave them: 

ao =a” chance, to makè, more buisness’ pcan core and talk’ shop between 
E rounds. a a. "4 ea: E 
aS The naca oa is statinchly: conservative: Nine per ‘cent aiid 2 
oe they voted for thé Liberal. Democratic: Party now. in’ power; the’ Testi | 
* -supported the. Democratic | “Socialists, ‘apart from a meré. six persons’:.: 
ae aa preferring the left-wing Japan Socialist: Party.. ‘Sixty-eight per $ cent thought. ` h 
ee their ‘voice in the’ management of the country’s*sconomy as a whole was: 

Ju o 7 © necessary ” though the opinion of others should also be takén into con: 
“x sidération;-but 2-8 per cent described. it as’ ‘ mosz important’ and thought: he 


~~ 


a aS that, ho other: ‘opinions were necessary. a e ee 


set et . Eighty-oiie per’ cent -of the’ chairmén - òf company boardi: senior’: 
ayes a “managing: directors, „Junior. managing directors, and ‘viee-chairmen’ 


* 


questioned had been to universities or high technical or commercial 
colleges under the old Japanese educational system, 14 per cent went to 
secondary schools and five per cent received only elementary education. 
Nearly three-quarters think that the present school system—reformed on 
American lines after the war-—is not a success in practice. They com- 
plained that schools today fail to give youth its necessary moral education. 

“ The largest single group of company directors in the survey were in 
their forties. It was mostly the people engaged in small businesses with 
capital under £50,000 who were the sons of founders or chairmen of 
companies; the chairmen of larger corporations were mostly persons who 
started their careers at the bottom of the company ladder. 

“ According to the survey, the typical day of a chairman of a board of 
directors includes three hours for inspection tours, one hour 20 minutes 
each for attending conferences, receiving visitors, and reading papers, and 
one hour giving instruction to and receiving reports from subordinates. 
There is more and more emphasis on team work, and the chairman spends 
much of his time talking to other executives; it is rare for him to have 
luncheon on his own. Many go home between six and seven, but five per 
cent said they seldom got back before 10. One company chairman, for 
example, said he left his office in a large car after six, but was usually 
engaged well into the night in a conference or in business entertainment. 

“In his car the director sometimes asks himself if he can really call 
himself a free man. Nearly half admitted they had qualms occasionally, 
making them feel depressed and despondent. One managing director said 
he got up at seven, scanned the headlines over a breakfast of bread and 
milk. He read the rest of the news in the liour’s journey through heavy 
traffic to his office. He has hardly finished his cup of green tea when the 
head of the planning section comes in and briefs him on the directors’ 
conference which begins at 10.” : 


Courtesy The Japan Society of London Bulletin. 
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Organization . 


_ Persia’s Development Plan 





mg ID-WAY in August of this year Persia revealed the outline of its 
Manic Plan, a blueprint for the continuation of the counfry’s massive 


economic development programme begun in 1947, Responsible for . . 


this programme is the Plan Organization, an independent government ` 
agency set up in that year to plan and carry ou: development projects in . 


. agriculture, communications, oe and mires, and-social services. 


wr 


AGRICULTURE. 


` This -iS Persia’ S chief economic activity, abcut’ three-quarters of hak 7 
people being ‘engaged i in some form of farming. At the same time; scarcely 


- 12 per cent of the land is now under cultivation. SRE. y 


- The Plan Organization, during the S ere ‘Plan which - 


draws to a close next September, will have spent approximately a quarter- 
of the £335 million made available-to thé agency by (a) Iran’s oil revenues 


and (b) loans from the United States and West Germany to bring the ` - 
l remainder of the cone S potentially rich farmland into production. sa. 86 


The Plan Orpanan has: been specificaly concerned with such | 


`“ projects as- irrigation, agricultural machinery, roads, new farming tech- 


- 
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` niques—particularly the“uses of fertilizer—pest control, improved aninial” . 


husbandry, agricultural extension work, reclametion of waste lands, and - 
rural co-operatives. : 


DAMS 

Three major dams are being built. Two of these are the Karaj. and: 
'-Sefid Rud Dams, located in the-northern and most thickly-populated. 
part of the country. ‘The third—the Dez-Dam—is in the southwest near 


Iran’s largest developed oil fields, an area of ere industrial and agri- 
cultural potential. | 


COMMUNICATIONS 


About a third of the Second Plan’s capital expenditures has been 
devoted to developing Persia’s communications—its highways, railroads, 
airports, seaports, and telephone and telegraph installations. 


Some 3,700 miles of hard-surfaced roads are being built, an effort made 
difficult by virtue of the country’s largely mountainous topography. A 
modern road system is essential to facilitate movement of the produce of 
Iran’s farms and factories to consuming centres, as well as the free move- 
ment of her people within their own country. Nearly every major popu- 
lation area of the country will be linked by the new highway system. 


Railroad development is a significant part of the Plan Organization’s 
programme. Soon to be completed under the Second Plan are passenger 
terminal facilities in Tabriz and Meshed. 


Five of Persia’s seaports are being modernized. Four of these are 
located on the Persian Gulf—Khorramshahr, Bandar Shahpour, Bushehr, 
and Bandar Abbas. The fifth seaport—Bandar Pahlavi—borders on the 
Caspian Sea. Modernization of these ports is expected to increase their 
total capacity, thus improve Iran’s international trade. 


New airports are being constructed at Isfahan, Shiraz, Yazd, and 
Kermanshah, in addition to the airports in Tehran in the north and 
Abadan in the south. 


- Telecommunications and municipal development also play a part in the 
Plan Organization’s programme. 


INDUSTRY 


Plan Organization policy in the field of industrial development has been 
to establish and operate industrial facilities only when private capital is 
unable to do so. In March of 1958, some 52 manufacturing enterprises 
employing about 23,000 people were either owned outright or controlled 
by the Plan Organization. 


By September, 1959, all but nine of these had been turned over to the 
Ministry of Industries and Mines. Eventually both the Plan Organization 
and the Ministry will release their industrial plants to private enterprise 
as investment capital becomes available. 


Thus far in the Second Plan, substantial progress has been made in 
developing domestic textile, sugar, food: preservation, and cement in- 
dustries, all of whose products previously had been imported. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


” Plan. Organization. activities in this area embrace public health, educa- | 
tion, vocational training, and municipal development. | 

Public Health. One of the most dramatic.achievements of Plan Orin 
zation work in ‘this field has been the stamping out of malaria, a disease 
which for centuries had been a scourge in Iran and-whose incidence in 
recent years has been reduced by 98 per cent. Smallpox, tuberculosis, 
trachoma, diphtheria, and other contagious diseases are being attacked. 

The Plan Organization has built many hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, and 
_ health..centres, in addition to training some 700 persons as technicians to 
staff these facilities. 

Education. The Plan Organization works closely in co-operation with 
the ‘Ministry of Education. Since the Second Flan began in 1956, more 
than 600-elementary, secondary, and vocational training schools have been 
completed and turned over to the Ministry of Education. 

The Organization has assisted in the construction of buildings at the 
-_ University of Tehran, and has paid the travelling expenses of many 
students and professors studying or conducting zesearch in American and 
European universities. 

One of the country’s great needs is valsini teachers for vocational 
schools. To this end, the Ministry of Educetion opened the Tehran 
.. Institute of Technology in 1957 for the trainng of vocational school 
teachers. The school, the most advanced in Persia, accommodates some 
1,500 students. 


THE THIRD PLAN 


Iran’s Third Development Programme, which begins in September, 
1962 and ends in 1968, is expected to raise the country’s national income 
by at least 6 per cent, as well as to improve the distribution of income and 
to create substantial employment opportunities for her people. 

This programme will be financed mainly by mobilizing domestic 

savings through progressive taxes and extensive budgetary reforms. The 
_ Plan also PEAGE the importance of private, local, and foreign invest- 
. ment. 
' Sóme of the main E of the Third ?lan, realization of aiid 
is believed to be the most powerful way of achieving the national aspira- 
tions of the people of Persia, are an ambitious kand reform programme 5: 
a stepped-up programme for cheap credit, improved seed, small tools, . 
tapping of underground water resources, and construction of a number | 
of small dams:;-a substantially expanded programme for the promotion 
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of an aided “ self-help ” in rural Iran through what is known as the 
. Community Development and Extension Service Programme to cover at 
least a third of the country’s 45,000 villages in the Third Plan ; construc- 
tion of some 6,250 miles of *“ feeder roads ” linking thousands of Iran’s 
villages to the major road arteries ; construction of some 3,125 miles of 
major roads and a greatly expanded programme for improving the 
telecommunication network of Iran ; launching of an ambitious literacy 
campaign. with the motto, ‘ Each One Teach One,” to make 50 per cent of 
the population above the age of seven literate and, at the same time, to 
bring 60 per cent of the children to school; embarking on a major 
vocational training programme to provide skilled manpower needed for a 
rapidly expanded economy; promotion of rapid industrialization by 
encouraging private initiative and enterprise through greatly increased 
technical and financial assistance to sound industrial mining enterprises ; 
broadening and diversification of Iran’s industries and mines (surveys 
are now underway of major industries and mines, such as steel, petro- 
chemicals, iron and coal complex, paper mills, etc.) ; a co-ordinated 
expansion programme for public utilities, such.as electricity and health ; 
a programme for revitalization and overhaul of the administrative set-up 
in every strategic area, bringing about strict budgetary control and much 
greater co-ordination among spending agencies ; and a programme for 
mobilizing domestic resources by effecting large-scale economy in the 
non-development expenditures and improving the country’s taxation 
system. 

An Iranian Economic Mission representing the Plan Organization 
held a series of talks in London in August with the British Government 
and private industry officials relative to enlisting Britain’s membership i in 
a consortium of Western nations that would assist Iran in her future 
economic development in co-operation with the World Bank. 

The Mission earlier had visited the United States, West Germany, 
France, Holland, and Switzerland where similar talks were held. The 
Mission later visited Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Austria, and Italy. 

Meanwhile, the draft of the Third Plan has been submitted to the World 
Bank. It is understood that the Bank will send a mission to Iran in the 
near future to study the Plan and its implementation, following which a 
conference of representatives of interested Western nations will be called 
to discuss the consortium approach to Iran’s development programme. 
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in commerce and industry in independent Malaya, 'said the Minister 

of Commerce of the launching of Sharikat Permodalan Kebangsaan 
Limited. Membership of this “ national investment company,” which is. ` 
to have.an initial authorized capital of $2 million, is restricted to Malays : 
and its activities.will “ provide the answer tc. those who seek. genuine 
Malay active participation. in commerce. and industry.” In order to 
attract the small investor the shares are in'$1C units. THe seventh sub- 
scriber to the company is a Malay housewife who has purchased a single 
share. Although the company is in no way oficial, it enjoys the special _ 
' blessings: of the Government, for few investmen: companies ‘can have been 
launched with the aid of so vigorous a Ministerial endorsement. . 
- ‚That the Government intends to give general approval for investment | 
by Malay government servants seems very trobable from the ‘appeal 
which.the Minister made ‘to them, as to others, to buy as many shares _~ 
as they can afford. It is all rather unorthodox, buf special measures of 
one sort-or another are necessary if the Malays-are to win a real footing in. 
commerce and industry: The new investment company is not a very big: . 
milestone. . But it is a pioneer venture, with visionary interest in piirua” 
every field of industrial and commercial activity, and iti is much to be .- 
welcomed. fe Ge . 2 


i N` important milestone on the road to ane Malay participation 
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The Arabs and 1 the “Paper | Industry 





By JAMES NASH 





A 4HE invention of paper as we know it has been accredited to Ts‘ai Lun, 

ff an official of the Chinese Court, who reported his discovery to the 
Emperor Yuan Hsing in A.D. 105. 

a, It was made by pounding mulberry bark with pestle and mortar, diluting 

- the resultant pulp in a vat and forming the sheet on a bamboo frame 

Se: - covered probably with a woven cloth. From the beginning this process was 
a closely guarded secret, known only to a select few, thus for the next few 
s ` hundred years the production was small and paper a great luxury. It 
fe < Was probably one of the luxuries that later filtered into the young Arab 

_ Empire via the ancient trade routes across Asia. 

f ~. In751, the Abbasid governor of Samarkand defeated a Chinese army at 
wer, -the battle of Athlach and among his prisoners were some who are reputed 
$ to have saved their lives by imparting the secrets of papermaking to their 

east ‘conquerors, secrets which were quickly seized and put to use by the 

servants of the virile, new dynasty that has so recently come to power. 

i Samarkand, however, had no mulberry or paper trees as the Chinese 
called them, forcing the Arabs to experiment with linen which was to 

: remain one of the staple raw materials for the next eleven hundred years. 

By 793, there was a paper mill functioning in Baghdad and it was about- 
this time that Fadhl Al Barmaki, ths governor of Khorassan, induced his 
brother Jaffar, the famous vizier of Harun Al Rashid, to replace parch- 
ment by paper for use in the imperial records and documentation, as his 
province had become the centre of paper manufacture in the empire. 

With this boost, the industry spread rapidly throughout the Arab 
World, to Damascus whence came Europe’s Charta Damascena, to Egypt 

~ where it challenged and eventually replaced papyrus* and in the 10th 
century there was even a paper mill in the remote province of Yemen. 

The following century saw the establishment of mills in Morocco and 

there are still in existence copies of an 11th century manuscript Umdet Ul > 

Kuttab which contains a chapter on papermaking and is probably the | 

oldest remaining document on the subject. 

The first mill in Europe was built in Xativa, an ancient city of Valencia, 
_. which though on Spanish soil was still Arab as the country was under 
*_ Almohade rule. However, its importance lies in the fact that the raw 
fg a 
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materials were macerated by means of a water powered SPINE mull, the 
first attempt at any form of mechanization. 

' Legend relates that the industry was brought to France ey ransomed 
crusaders who were forced to work: in Syrian mills during their captivity 
but historians claim that it was more likely to have come from Spain as the 
Moorish kingdoms were the fountainheads of much of the West’s re- 
newed interest in learning that has come to be known as the renaissance. 
The first French mill was founded in 1189, the Italians began with the 
famous Fabriano mill in 1260 and it then spread very slowly across the 
continent, only reaching the northern and eastern extremities at the close 
of the 17th century. 

The speed of its expansion was limited by the strict secrecy of the pro- 
cess of manufacture. In 1390, the German, Ulman Stromer, made his 
employees swear on oath not to divulge the secrets of the trade to anyone 
nor to set up business on their own account and as late as the 16th century, 
the penalty for exporting moulds from Holland was death. 

Except for the continuous pulping process of the hallonder beater, the 
principle of paper manufacture remained unchanged from the ancient 
Chinese method until the end of the eighteenth century, when Louis 
Robert, a clerk in a French paper firm, invented a machine for the manu- 
facture of paper in an endless web. The machine was a failure, but the 
patents were taken up by two English brothers, Henry and Sealy 
Fourdrinier, who managed to make paper by machine near Hemel 
Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, in 1803. The industry that had remained 
nearly static for so long now began to move. 

The history of papermaking in the nineteenth century is filled with 
attempts to find substitute raw materials for linen and cotten which were 
not available in sufficient quantities to meet the increasing demand. 
Chemically and mechanically prepared woodpulp and straw were in use 
by the mid 50’s and great strides were made in the making of esparto 
pulp in the last quarter of the century. These however were not the only 
materials to be tried. Two Germans had experimented unsuccessfully 
with substitutes as varied as leather and stinging nettles. 

The Fourdriniers’ machine, with an output of 600 Ibs. in 24 hours was 
so successful that, by 1830, half the paper made in England was made by 
machine and the expansion had only begun. Today there are only five of 
the 210 mills in the U.K. still making any paper by hand and the largest 
newsprint machines, based on the lines of the first Fourdrinier, produce up 
to 250 tons per day. 

The historical cycle was completed last year; Iraq whose rulers’ eclectic 
and adaptive genius gave paper to the West, put out tenders for a papermill 
to restart the industry of which they were once the teachers. 

*Papyrus is not, as is often thought, paper « all, but layers of crushed papyrus reed pasted together and rubbed 
smooth by stones. 

Courtesy The Arab World. a 
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REORIENTATE-—join today’s top ‘ ravellers 


going east to India—to the most profound 


holiday experience of all. 


NAVIGATE—go north, south, east or west, 
you'll find more 'than a million square miles 
of unrivalled scenic beauty, home of the 
world’s highest mountains, longest rivers, 
deepest valleys.. , 

CONTEMPLATE—India i is a peated epics 
‘in stone, symbolic of man’s driving quest for 


l spiritual truth. A galaxy of dramas and | 
festivals brings India’s _ 5,000 years of- 


civiliżation to life. ` 


ASSIMILATE—sample the worlds most 
‘exotic foods ‘oriental or occidenta). You 


have a splendid choice of that internationally 
popular dish—turry. Try it with fiae, long- 
grained rice. 


PENET RATE—tiger, panther, bear, elephant, 
buffalo, . bison -and wild boar, in the 
jungle; trout and mahseer in the’ rivers, the 


. wily snipe and the strong-winged duck on the 


ni jheels; above all, India’s showpiece—the. Gir 


Forest—with its one hundred regal lions. 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit Inda Year? 
concessions now available till March, 1962 or: 


- POST THIS COUPON TODAY ` 
To: Government of India Tourist Oftce, 
21 New Bond Street, London, W... 
'Tel., Hyde Park 0769. 


| 

Please send me free full-colour bookl«t and | 
details of ‘Nisit India Year’ concessions. | 
l 
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Random impressions of an 
East Africa Tour 





By SIR HARRY GREENFIELD, CSI, CIE 


WENT first to Nairobi and after two N there I was bustled off to 
| Dar-es-Salaam, the capital of Tanganyika; thence to Zanzibar; then 

to Mombasa—which is, of course, the centre of the coastal area of . 
Kenya and quite different in character from the Uplands—then back to 
Nairobi; thence by air to Kampala, which is the capital of Uganda, and 
by road to Jinja, another town in Uganda; then back to Nairobi and 
finally home. 

These areas are liable on to drought and to flood, ‘and in Uganda I 
was told that they have suffered three natural calamities j in the past twelve 
months: first drought; then caterpillars; then floods. It was still raining 
when I was there, and there was a good deal of grumbling about this. 
But for me it had one advantage in that the countryside was much greener 
than normal at this time of the year so that I saw the country under the 
best possible circumstances. 

Having lived a-long time in India, I naturally viewed the country, as it 
were, from Indian eyes and was quick to draw comparisons with India as 
I know it. Naturally, I found a good many similarities and many points 
of difference—the first obvious difference being that a good deal of the 
country which I visited 1s well above sea level so that the climate is more 
agreeable than it is over the great part of India. The vegetation is rich and 
abundant and was particularly so when I wasthere because of the unusual 
rainfall. I looked for familiar trees and found a good many: Neem, for 
example, and a lot of the flowering trees and shrubs; not many teak, but 
‘ poinciana regis,’ cassias of various kinds, hibiscus in wonderful variety 
and quality; oleander, poinsettia, jacaranda, hydrangea, fuchsia and 
bougainvillea galore. All of them grow exuberantly and fill the countryside 
with colour, set against a deep background of green. The soil is not 
particularly fertile, I think, but the combination of warmth and humidity 
makes things grow at a terrific rate. Roses for example, which in this 
country would be about .2-3 feet high, may grow to 6-8 feet. They 
produce good blooms, not so many as in England because the foliage is 
so strong and I think they must exhaust themselves with their rapid growth: 
People who own gardens there told me that they had to replace their roses 
much more frequently than we do in England. 
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MAIN CROPS: | 


The main crops are coffee, cotton, sugar, wheat: and now there are 
large areas under tea. The coffee is of both kinds: Arabic and Robusta. 
The cotton is of good quality, particularly in Uganda. Sugar also grows 
extremely well-and they told me in Tanganyika zhat their latest experiment: 


: in growing sugar. has been most encouraging which means that they will- 


have a useful addition to their agricultural eccnomy. Whether they will 
ever be able to make it an exportable product I Jo not know, but there is a 


good deal of room for increased consumption there because the African 


has a sweet tooth and a little addition to his variety of food would be 
a great national advantage. 

The most frequent fruit is the banana, which grows in great donon 
and indeed is oné of the staples of the African’s diet. It must bea rather 
dull form of diet, but at any rate it seems to kezp them in good health for 
they all look- well. There are also mangoes—not as good as in India, 
except on the coast near Mombasa, where they are of excellent quality; 
and there are pineapples and papayas. The >ther principal crops that 
strike the eye are the sisal, which is an enormoas crop—lI have never seen 
plantations so extensive; they seem to go on for miles and miles—and 
pyrethruni. They also have a great variety of vegetables so that the better 


classes live extremely well. In the gardens you see all the flowers that we 


used to know and love in India: cannas, petzea and bignonia venusta; 
which used to be the glory of our winter in Delhi, passion flower, honey- 


. uae and, as I said before, roses. 
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= SCENERY 

The scenery differs a good deal from one country to another. Kenya 
as you know consisting of rolling uplands cleG by an extraordinary geo- 
logical fault known as the Rift Valley which runs from north to south 
through Kenya and Tanganyika. Tanganyika has a lovely coast; I was. 
not able to.go up country so I cannot tell you about the interior, but the 
coast is certainly beautiful, much indented and mainly of coral formation. 
The Mombasa coast has long stretches of wh-te coral sand, beautiful to 


~ walk on and a valuable amenity to visitors and to the people who live-in 
` those areas. It was a great delight to walk abong the beach and see the 
little African boys, diving in and out of the water in lively enjoyment. 


Uganda consists of wooded hills and seems to have a great variety of 


~ timber including mahogany and other hardwoods useful for building. 


Zanzibar is quite sui generis—a lotus eating island where a man could 
easily go to seed, but very attractive. Its eccnomy rests largely on the 
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clove, and unfortunately the clove trade is now in the doldrums because 
Indonesia, the main importer is short of foreign currency. But it seems a 
happy place to live in if you do not have to stay there too long. 


DEVELOPMENT l / 


The historical and archaeological background of East Africa is scanty 
compared with India and Pakistan. One misses the delights afforded by . 
such places as Mohenjodaro and Taxila and the museums contain little 
except tribal costumes and natural history specimens. 

The towns and buildings have a rather special interest at this time, for 
there has been a good deal of development since the war. Nairobi, for 
example, is now a modern, rather self-conscious, town with well stocked 
shops, and would normally be a pleasing place to live in; but the shop- 
keepers told me that in the last year or two people have been disinclined to 
buy and trade is very lean. There are some interesting new buildings, 
notably a new Legislative Council building in the modern style. 

Dar-es-Salaam is of course an old seaport but it has recently been 
modernized and given a number of deep water berths. The town itself is 
not very impressive. There is however a good deal of new. building and on 
the outskirts of the town some fine new factories including a new tobacco 
factory which is as good as I have seen anywhere. | 

Kampala is extremely well laid out: like Rome it is built on seven hills 
and is most attractive. Indeed the residential areas in all the towns are 
good but in Kampala they are particularly good not only because of the 
luxuriant vegetation and the abundance of colour from flowering trees 
and shrubs but because it has public parks and an attentive municipality, 
which goes so far as to cut the hedges of private gardens. | 

Mombasa is an. interesting combination of an old port, with an old 
Portuguese fortress, and a bright new city full of well. built shops and 
among other buildings a handsome new custom house—again the best of 
its kind I have seen. l 

Entebbe is a Government headquarters. Some part of the Uganda 
Government is now in Kampala, but Entebbe consists exclusively of 
Government buildings, agreeably framed by the Botanical Gardens, which 
are the richest in all the countries I visited. 

One of the features that strikes any visitor from India is the red roofs of 
the buildings set against the green background and not at all to my 
surprise I found that many of them came in fact from Mangalore. 

The pattern of administration generally follows the system familiar to 
us in India. Indeed I think it has been consciously framed on that, both 
as to principles and in practice; and the officials themselves, such as I met, 
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I. thought extremely good: unassuming, - dedci a jent and very 
conscious of their trusteeship—at times perhaps even a little unduly SO, 
so that they are apt to stand up too valiantlş-in defence of some local 
interest; but it is a good fault, if it be a faut at all—and altogether I 
formed a favourable impression of the administration in all four countries. 
The officials seemed to enjoy good relations with the Africans, which is ` 


~ _ hardly surprising in view of what I have just said. Of course, ‘it has 


always been understood that these countries were going |to be governed 


by Africans so there was never any sort of reservation on the Africans’ 
part on that account. The pace of things has perhaps been quickened in 
recent years, but. nevertheless the feeling of obligation ‘to the British 
Officers who have served these countries is still very strong. The Secre- 
tariat buildings are respectably old fashioned and not very convenient, 
but-a familiar pattern to those of us who worked in the Mofussil in India 
and Pakistan. I only. saw one Mofussil station, at Malindi on the coast 
north of Mombasa, which I hardly think car be representative of such 
stations, because it was almost a health resort pereisa on the edge of a 
headland looking out to sea. 


. BCONOMIC AFFACRS- 


iine now to economic affairs, if we are inclined ko regard these 
territories as being underdeveloped as indeed they are, we must neverthe- 
less remember that they have had a Commot Market for a good many- 
' years. The Common Market began in fact with a union: between- Kenva 
' and Uganda as long ago as 1917; Tanganyika was brought- into the 
boundaries of the Common External Tariff in, I think, 1922; and in 1949 
after the second world war the customs .acministrations of all three 
territories were combined, so that they have enjoyed the benefits of a 
- Common Market all that time; and because cf that and)of other factors 
their economic growth in recent years has been markedly good. Indeed, it 
is at least as rapid as in most advanced countries andthe standard of 
‘living is estimated to have risen: by approximately one per cent a year. 
The progress over the whole region has been 1nequal, Kenya having ad- 
vanced at a much more rapid pace than the cthers. Its development has 
_ been more industrial and commercial and less exclusively agricultural than 
the others, but this 1s partly accidental because industries! began there and 
naturally continued. to grow there. Moreover, the terms of trade between 
Uganda and Tanganyika and the outside world have worsened i in recent | 
years and this has largely off-set the increas in their physical output. 
However, it is fair to say that the ‘Common Market has brought con- 
siderable advantages to all three countries; Sut this doe S not anpiy“ to 
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Zanzibar which is not yet a part of the Common Market. If Kenya has 
benefited more than the others, nevertheless the others have benefited a 
good deal more than they would have done if there had Been no Common 
Market, and future, benefits are I think Meel to be even greater than in the 
past. 
Viewing the economy from the outside, one is Sead by a number of 
built-in weaknesses. There is, first of all, a scarcity of power: there is no 
coal and no oil; there is a certain amount of hydro-electric power from 
the Owen Falls in Uganda, which is now being distributed more widely. 
There is also a small hydro-electric installation in Tanganyika and I 
understand that a larger one is being planned on the Rufiji River. The 
transportation system also is limited: there are not many railways and the 
roads, as we saw in the recent floods, are liable to be severed in times of 
bad weather. There are also few mineral resources. In all therefore the 
economy will, as far ahead as one can see, be predominantly agricultural. 
In that respect they are well blessed, but even in that field there are certain 
limiting factors. There is a tendency in some areas, for example in Uganda, 
for agricultural production to be on a subsistence basis: once the farmer 
has produced enough for his food and to buy. his very small requirements 
in the local market he does not bother to produce any more and it fre- 
quently happens that the farmer does not harvest the whole of his crop 
but leaves much of it standing in the fields.. Not all of them are yet really 
on a money economy and one of the problems ahead is to increase the 
consumer needs of the individual inhabitant. There is also a tendency to 
parochialism which in some areas takes the more dangerous form of 
tribalism and this attitude leads to pressure for the establishment of 
internal barriers which would of course detract from the advantages 
derivable from the existence of a Common Market. 


MISTRUST 


As to the people themselves, they are, I repeat, well fed and their tribal 
loyalties have at any rate this good consequence that when anyone falls on 
hard times the tribe tends to take care of them so that. one sees few signs 
of poverty or starvation—except, of course, in times of national disasters. 
They are a naturally intelligent people. From a number of quarters I was 
told that the students are quick to learn, that factory workers respond to 
training and faithfully carry out what they are taught, but that both groups 
are slow to display initiative. Individual output is quite high and under 
supervision, I was told, factory output can be as good as in England; but 
- supervision is essential. Technical training at the moment is very limited, 
but training facilties are being extended, both by industries and in poly- 
technic colleges. On the minus side, they have in general a lack of ambition 
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_ which makes them reluctant to pursue a career; and a further weakness is 
that they mistrust the motives of those who control them. I was given 
one striking example of this in a factoty where it was decided to introduce 
a canteen to give the workers a midday meai. This was duly made known 
to everyone, but when the bell. rang for the midday meal none of the 
workers would go to the canteen; they continued to work. You had, in 
fact, a strike in reverse; and this was repeated next day. The management 
were patient and on the third day a few workers trickled into the canteen 
where they found the food good, with the result that they ultimately 
accepted the midday meal. Their reluctance was attributed to the belief 
that the management could not possibly give away something for nothing; 
there must be some catch in-it and they were not to be caught! This mis- 
trust is said to be a continuing phenomenon so that management relations 
are difficult and require infinite patience. The tribalism factor also makes 
supervision difficult because members of one tribe will not submit to 
_ supervision by a foreman. from another tribe. I was introduced to one 
young foreman from Uganda then working in Nairobi and was told that 
he would have to be sent to Uganda because his team would not accept 
orders from him. Even within the same ethnic group supervision is ` 
hampered by the fact that outside the factory social security is still embry- 
onic and supervisors may be subjected to intimidation in their private life. 

A further handicap is that the simple wants:of the ordinary individual 
- mean that he has little incentive to work. At first in Ugalhda, I was told, 

the only-incentive goods were a pair of sun glasses, a bicycle and a sewing 
. machine, and once a man.had procured these hz did not want to work any 
more. They have now.to learn that life conta.ns other needs, which can 
be satisfied if they will work. The situation’ in this respect is steadily 
improving and I learnt in Jinja that during the last ten years the turnover 
in factory staff which at oe was 13 or 14 per zent has ndaw been reduced . 
` to I per cent. 4 


ASIAN ELEMENT l I 


A matter of particular concern to any visitor iom the Indian subconti- 
nent is the situation of the Asian element in the population. They number 
- altogether about 350,000 and are mainly occup-ed in commerce and trade, 
_ in the services and in artisanry. All the retail trade is more or less in their 
hands and one sees a number of Sikh carpenters and Indian blacksmiths 
and garage hands. They derive mainly from the West coast of India: from 
. Bombay, Cutch, Baroda and Pakistan. Patel is a very corimon name and: 
` I was not surprised to learn that there was a Fatel ‘ club,’ any newcomer 
confessing to that name being immediately absorbed into this brotherhood. 
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Naturally all these~people are now suffering a good deal of anxiety and 
frustration and one sympathizes with them because. they are bound in 
time to be ousted from the exclusive position which they enjoy in some of 
their present activities, and the process will quicken as the African enters 
more and more into these fields. For example, when an African opens a 
retail shop his fellow Africans will naturally go to him in preference to an 
Indian shop. If the transition should be abrupt many of the Asians will be 
in acute difficulty as they have lost all contact with their homeland and some 
even no longer speak any Indian language. One devoutly hopes that the 
transition will be effected without violence, in which case adjustment will 
probably be gradual and they can accustom themselves to the change by 
degrees. Already there is a good deal of hardship and some retail traders, 
I was told, were keeping their families on as little as 3/- a day. Fear of 
temporary disturbance is causing some of them to send away their families, 
but not to any great distance. For example in Tanganyika during the 
independence celebrations they sent their families to Uganda; and in 
Uganda they told me they might send their women and children to 
Tanganyika until normal conditions return. 


UNCERTAINTY 


You will not expect me to attempt to speak on the political situation 
which is manifestly very complicated. If evidence were needed as to the 
delicacy of the present situation you have it in the announcement that 
Mr. Julius Nyerere has resigned from the premiership of Tanganyika. 
Only a few days ago one would have ‘said that Tanganyika had fully 
settled down and was well: under the control of this very 'good man; and 
although one might feel a certain disquiet that the country depended so 
much on one man, nevertheless the portents seemed good. Now he has 
decided to vacate office and once again a large question mark hangs over 
the country. What the effect of this will be within the country has yet to be 
seen, but one possible unfortunate consequence is that it may unsettle 
some of the expatriate officers. I was told in Tanganyika that a gratify- 
ingly high proportion of these officers were inclined to stay on but now I 
Imagine that they have again been plunged into a feeling of uncertainty. 

In Uganda the excitement that comes with independence is still ahead 
of them, but local opinion is generally sanguine and people are inclined to 
feel that if there should be any disturbances they will not be so severe that 
they cannot be lived through. In both Uganda and Tanganyika the 
ordinary people are smiling, friendly and ready to say “‘ Good morning,” 
and altogether the visitor is made to feel agreeably welcome. | 

In Kenya, on the other hand, the.atmosphere is quite different. A cloud 
of uncertainty and foreboding seems to hang over Nairobi and both the 
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European and the African population are unsmiling and unforthcoming. - 
In this particular respect the situation is said to have deteriorated a good 
‘deal in the last two years. Of course, it is anderstandable that there 
should be feelings of this kind when you consider the tragic events of the 
Mau Mau movement, but it is unfortunate. that there should be this- 
atmosphere when independence is so close ahead. It has also led, as I 
said earlier, to slack trading which in turn creétes a sort of vicious circle 
in that it sets up a, feeling of uncertainty. AM eyes now are turned on. 
Lancaster House. No doubt each group has is own misgivings, but:on 
the whole I got the impression that people thiak, and amy devoutly - 
hope, that some reasonable.solution will be found. 


‘OPTIMISM 


As to the future, I think myself that a cectain degree of measured 
optimism is possible, despite the apparent setback in Tanganyika caused 
by Mr. Nyerere’s ‘abdication.’ The general azmosphere is good;‘a fair 
percentage of the expatriate civil servants will, I feel sure, remain; and the 
opinion was generally expressed that Ministers are likely to display a real , 
. sense of responsibility when they come into power and realize that it is 
they who have to find the solution of the prcblems which undoubtedly 
confront the country. Whether they yet realize the extent of those prob- 
lems is to be doubted. One thing that they wii have to do quite soon, I 
think, is to try to build up an East African personality. It will have 
to be done by stages: building up from loyalty to the tribe, to the country 
and eventually to the region. They should, I think, be assisted in this by 
the East African University at Makerere. Visiting Makerere was a delightful * 
experience. It is beautifully situated on the top of a hill, with a panoramic 
view of Kampala on the one hand and of a vast expanse of Uganda 
territory on the other. The buildings are modera, very attractively laid out 
and set in a framework of flowering trees and sh-ubs. There are, of course, 
the usual lecture rooms and residential’ hoste.s, a swimming bath and 
indeed all that you could-wish for in a university in a situation of that 
kind. The university is for students from all parts of East Africa and if 
_ young men grow up together in such a setting one can surely hope that 
they will in time create an East African personality. Indeed I was told 
that this process has already begun and that scme of the young political 
leaders in all three‘ countries were; in fact, edacated at Makerere. The 
university is a gift from this country. Other notable gifts from Great. 
Britain are the Royal College at Nairobi, ard the new Hospital and 
Medical College now being set up at Kampala. The British administra- 
tion is also entitled to credit in the realm of development: it has built up - 
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the eeeduclion of cement ind textiles, asbestos and various metals includ- 
ing copper; it has promoted the growth of agriculture and has built some 
hotels; and altogether it has brought about a good deal of development 
over the last few years. One interesting suggestion was made to me by the 
Mayor of Mombasa, namely that his city might become the federal 
capital of East Africa when, as we all hope in due course, there is a 
federation. Whether this suggestion would be practicable is another 
story, but certainly the arguments which he marshalled in its favour 
sounded persuasive. | 


ASPIRATION AND PROMISE | 


One last word. When I first arrtved in Nairobi I was taken to an 
exhibition of African Art at the Sorsbie Gallery. Originally put together 
for the independence celebrations in Dar-es-Salaam it was on its way back 
to Makerere when an enterprising British resident of Nairobi arranged for 
it to be shown there. As I looked at the collection I was reminded of 
John Ruskin’s observations that “ The art of any nation is the exponent 
of its social and political virtues,” and this seemed to me very apposite 
to the occasion. The collection showed many signs of the influence of 
European art. This is of course to be expected, because the outside 
world has made its impact on East Africa. The Professor who introduced 
the exhibition said that some recent American visitors had complained 
that the pictures and sculptures were not sufficiently African. I thought 
the criticism a little unfair because art is and should be forward looking. 
Twentieth century East African art is still in its infancy and from what I 
saw it seemed to me to be an expression both of aspiration and of promise. 
The same applies I think to the Makerere University, and I feel that both 
of them give us some ground for sober optimism as to thg ultimate future 
of East Africa. 
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India and the Commonwealth 
| Parliamentary Conference 


By Sir ROLAND ROBINSON, MP 


Chairman of the Commonwealth Parliamenzary Association, I did a 

great deal of travel. When I was elected, the General Council unani- 
mously said that they wanted a Chairman to get Dut and meet the members 
in their own’ Parliament and not sit at home ir his own country waiting 
~ for everyone to come to him. So, with that new spirit in mind, I promised - 

_ that I would do so and in thè last year and a half I-think I have had the 
privilege of speaking somewhere or other in nzarly every Parliament ‘in 
the Commonwealth. That is quite a good record. Last vear, when the - 
Prime Minister asked me to move a humble address to Her Majesty, I 
have to confess I almost felt so much like a new boy coming back that I 
could have been afraid that some new member of the House, on seeing me, 
might easily say “ I spy strangers.” It was true -hat in a year and a half I 
had spoken far more in other Parliaments than I had in my own, and 
during that time I had gained a wealth of friendship throughout the 
Commonwealth, I think I can truthfully say that I doubt -if there is a 
Parliament within the Commonwealth that I couid not go in and find some — 


je my year of office as Chairman, and the year before that as Vice- 


--. man who would greet me as friend, and that, I believe, is one of the things 


I treasure most in the course ar all of my Poat work. 


a 


THE BEGINNING3 i 


It is worth thinking: perhaps, of what our Assocation does; how im- 
portant it is in our sphere and what part it plays in the whole show. I think 
it was Mr. Menzies who was -probably the firs: of the people of really 
_ great distinction to speak about the real value of our work. That was some 

two or three years ago when he was giving the Smuts Lecture at Cambridge 
and he was talking about the things that bound the Commonwealth 
together. He said “‘ Of course, quite apart from sentiment, trade, and 
economics, let us look at the machine and ask whet does hold us together?” 
He went through them from the Crown to what I call the usual channels, | 
the Lord’ Chamberlain’s Department, the meetings of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, the meetings of the Finarce Ministers and then he 
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said: “ Perhaps, most important of all, the meetings: of Members of. 
Parliament which are held under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association.” I suppose’ we can say that the ordinary 
Member of the House has to keep very close to the people, and when 
those perhaps closest to the people are constantly meeting year after year 
and discussing their problems throughout the whole of the Common- 
wealth then we do get some kind of real understanding. Our Association 
is quite an old body; last year was our jubilee. We began in the year 1911, 
and I think it all began from a very fine idea of a great stalwart of Empire, 
Mr. Amery, who said “ It would be rather a good idea if the Members of 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords entertained their opposite 
numbers from the Dominions and the Colonies who are coming over for the 
Coronation.” Out of that emierged the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association, which began with the United Kingdom Branch. Then, of 
course, all the Dominions came in right away and we had branches in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland in that 
order, and from that time the thing grew and grew. We first went to India 
in 1946, and then British India, as I might call it, had a very good branch 
there which lasted from 1926 until Independence. After Independence 
Indians re-formed themselves within the Association and from that time 
on they have had a very strong and flourishing branch in Delhi and we 
have eight other branches in the other Indian Parliaments. Perhaps the 
two oldest are West Bengal and Bombay, both of which have done a 
tremendous amount of work for our Association. The Association grew 
and grew and in 1948/49 we had meetings in London to discuss our affairs 
and we decided to change our title and our style to fit in with the new ideas 
of the Commonwealth. The old Empire Parliamentary Association, as it 
was called until then, gave way to the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association, and instead of a branch in the United Kingdom guiding all 
the others we accepted the principle of equality of partnership, with the 
United Kingdom and all the others owing allegiance to a common General 
Council on which we were all represented. The General Council operates 
from London. I was its Chairman for the past year, and at the end of the 
last Conference I retired from that position and turned it over to Mr. Vaku, 
the Federal Minister of Communications in Nigeria, who is Chairman now. 
He is, incidentally, the first African to occupy that seat. We have grown 
and grown in our fifty years and have over 70 branches and some 6,000 
members in the various Parliaments of the Commonwealth. It really is 
rather a good show, and the last branch we formed—-I was present at its 
inauguration last year—was in Gujarat in the presence of the Governor 
and the Chief Minister there. We had a very happy opening session and 
their Speaker came to the Conference held in London last year. It is 
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‘rather significant now” that when new Parliament. buildings are being 
erected one finds more and more the tendency to put into them what is 
called the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association Room. It is usually 
somewhere near the door, quite easily found so that the members of 
' other Parliaments of the Commonwealth when they are visiting can go in 
and see their opposite numbers, I remember a ear and a half ago we had 
our General Council Meeting in Uganda, which coincided with the 
opening of their new Parliament building, and zt was then I saw that they 
too were.putting in a very beautiful room for Commonwealth Members of 
Parliament. You see the same thing in Kenya; we have it here in our own 
House and the idea is going all the way round. ` aa 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Well now, who belongs and what are the qualifications? You must be’ `: 
a Member or-an ex-Member of Parliament. We do not have that sense of 
_cruelty which says once a man loses his seat in the House of Commons he. 
is finished and gone forever. For we know he kas served well and he has 
some sense of values, some belief in Parliamentary institutions, so we- 
always allow the old Members to come back again as associates in our 
branch in the United Kingdom. We have qute a lot of old Members, 
and we do extend the privileges of Associate Membership to Members 
who have served in legislatures anywhere in the Commonwealth or in the 
Commons so that there are quite a number who have come home after 
they have done their spell overseas and are thereby able to maintain their 
touch with people throughout the Commonweelth. I cafi pretty truth- . 
fully say that throughout the Commonwealth, wherever there is a Parlia- 
ment, there is a branch. One exception is Cyprus, which'sent observers 
to our last Conference to see how things went, ard I know they went home | 
and reported very.favourably of the contacts they had made and the 
friendships that had sprung up, and that they were going back to say they. 
too would like to form a branch. We are waiting: to hear thet they also will 
have a branch. There are other occasions where sometimes a branch goes 
into abeyance because the local Parliament ceases to function. For a 
- while the branch in Malta has been in abeyance; we hope it -will revive. 


`. We had at one time a very flourishing branch ir. Pakistan, and that went 


into abeyance when their Parliament finished, tut we hope that as more 
representative institutions grow up, we shall welccme back Pakistan to the 
Association. We have many good friends ther2, and I know.it will be 
something that would give great joy to all when ~hey come back. In order 
to maintain the connexion with Pakistan, the Usited Kingdom Branch as 
hosts invited two observers to come over to watch this last conference. 
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Not being members of course, they could not take part, but we wanted 
them to keep in contact, so we had the grèat privilege of having Begum 
[kramullah as a colleague there to hear what was going. on, and to continue 
friendships both of them had had before. Apart from that, a matter of 
: party makes no difference; all parties are represented in' the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association from the Conservatives to: the Com- 
munists. We had a Communist representative’ from Ceylon at the last 
Conference. In India we had Communist delegates there too, and they 
played their part in our discussions. The odd thing is that generally when 
we are talking about the Commonwealth and friends we love we do not get 
to fighting our party battles; in fact we generally appear together as a team 
and as friends. I always remember that when the conference took place 
in Australia, I was one of the British representatives on the Conservative 
side and the present Lord Robens, the present Chairman of the Coal 
Board, was my opposite number on the Labour Party side. One member 
got up and made a speech in which he said “ The British are so confusing. 
Look at these two fellows, Robinson and Robens. Their names are similar, 
they look alike and they seem to talk and think alike.” 'I. said “ Well, 
you see for years we have opposed each other very consistently, but on the 
Commonwealth we are agreed on-our principles of friendship-and under- 
standing and that is why we do keep so well together.” Of course, so far 
as the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association is concerned, the matter 
of race never comes in; be is ea 


UNDERSTANDING 


I remember so well the General Council Meeting we had in Uganda. 
There were about 25 of us meeting in Kampala and towards the end of the 
session we had been to one or two parties where we had received hospitality. 
The local people said “ ‘You know, Sir Roland, it has been such a wonder- 
ful thing to have this conference here in Kampala; you have done so much 
good.” So I said “ How possibly have we done so very much good here? 
We have had generous hospitality, but our meetings as a Council are all in 
private, there have been no observers and our problems have never been 
discussed publicly.” - The reply was “ It is not that; but by the very be- 
haviour here. In Uganda you have set an example to. the whole of the 
people. We have never found a white man’s table or a- black man’s table 
or an Indian’s table or a Tory table. You have been all mixed up and you 
never see the Indians in one group and the Australians in another. You 
have shown us how real understanding can be achieved between the races.” 
I thought that perhaps that was a good-thing for the ideals for which we 
stand. Of course, one of the other things is-that we have.both men and 
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` women. members. Iti is A normal for some. of our lady members to as a 


` very: good part, and I do not remember a con“erence that I have been to ` < 


- without our having had some. lady Members of Parliament there. I think | 
` it has proved a very good thing and: they have made a very helpful con-. ' 
- tribution. I must confess that sometimes I have been very impressed -by 
the contribution made by women in politics. I remember on the last tour - 
when I was in Ceylon and I had been visiting the House’ and was then’ _ 
going to the Senate, but they had adjourned for tea and during the ` 
tea-break I was invited to have tea with ihe Prime: Minister, Mrs. 
Bandaranaike, and we spent a very’ pleasant: twenty minutes to- 
gether. We then said goodbye’ because she was planning to go- home 
to pack becatse she was leaving next dav for thé ‘Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference. I:went into the Senate, which was having 
the first day. of a two-day debate with regard to allegations of corruption, - 
as a result of which three members on the Government side of the House | 
had had to resign their seats. The Government had been heavily attacked 
and the Opposition was looking for some kind of reply. ‘After tea it- was- 
_ the turn of the Government to speak and nobody would. One by one 
leaders of the Opposition rose and said “ Wil nobody. defend this rotten 
corrupt Government? Have the Ministers here nothing ta say? œ Nobody. 
rose and the President of the Senate said “‘ Well, if nobody else wants to 
` speak I must put the question.” “ Oh, no,” they said, “ You cannot do 
- that. This.is a two day debate.” The President replied ““ However long we - 
anticipated the debate, if there are no more speakers it must come to an end. - 
I will give honourable members 90 seconds to nake up their minds, and if 
no Senator wishes to address the Chamber zhen the question will be put.” 
Somebody whipped out and in a flash brceught. Mrs. Bandaranaike into 
the Chamber. She must have been on her way home or just leaving, and 
_ she leaned over and said “‘ What is this all aboat?” They whispered back, 
she rose. and said “Mr. President, I will defenc my Government.” For 15 
minutes in an extemporary speech without a note she gave an outstanding 
defence, and what I was thinking about the ladies was that when she sat 
- down one of the Opposition front bench leadezs arose on a point of order 
and said “ Mr. President, is it not a fact that the honourable lady, the 
Prime Minister, is the only man on the Government front bench.” She 
sent a very good team from Ceylon with ther Speaker and a couple of 
ministers to our last conference. I will, if I mey, tell you-a little bit about 
the conference and perhaps a little bit about the rest of our work. 

We do many things. Some of you may have seen some of our publica- 
tions. For.some odd reason they have all been marked “ confidential ” 
and I am one of those who read them and wondered a thousand and one 
times why the word “ confidential ” was put on the front of the document, 
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because they are the sort of thing that we would want people to read to 
help them in their understanding of the Commonwealth and what was 
going on. So we declassified them and now the various publications are 
available, such as the “Journal of the Parliaments of the Common- 
wealth.” There is a Commonwealth Hansard with the principal speeches 
and debates from all of our Parliaments, the Report on Foreign Affairs 
and Special Reports. I must say that when I went to Canada I found that 
a Special Report which had inspired a number of members was the com- 
parative statistics of salaries of Members of Parliament and there was a 
long discussion on that one. But in any case they are useful and they 
enlighten. One other thing that we do is to run every year a Parliamentary 
Course on the principles of democratic government. We have it in our 
own House of Commons, and we usually have about 24 students who come 
over to study parliamentary procedure and how democracy works and at 
times we have had as many as ten Speakers or Deputy Speakers of 
Commonwealth Parliaments amongst our students, together with a num- 
ber of ministers. The interesting thing is that apart from what they learn 
they do a great deal in contacts because the West Indian, the African, the 
Jamaican, comes over here and for the first time in his life meets the 
paramount chief of Basutoland and they can talk things over together in 
friendship and understanding. Moreover, for the countries coming 
to independence, this is part of the training of their politicians to help them 
along, but on top of that we have maintained a good hard core from the 
older self-governing territories. I think one of the greatest contributions 
has been made by the representatives of the Indian Parliament and the 
Indian States. At the end of lectures given by people:of thé greatest dis- 
tinction in Parliamentary life that we can get hold of, we have a question 
and discussion period. Somebody will get up and say “ Democracy is very 
fine. It may suit you in the United Kingdom, but it cannot be adapted to 
the rest of the nations.” Then the Indians get up and say “ But that is 
where our friend is wrong. We have a democratic parliament and we have 
done this, that and the other ° and they discuss their procedure. I believe 
to have people like that at these courses of study is proving to be one of 
the most valuable things that we have got. I find our Study Courses are 
now becoming so good that we are beginning to get people from what we 
call the older members of the Commonwealth. The Australians are 
coming and last year we had the new Speaker from the Queensland 
Parliament, who thought he could learn something and who came and 
sat down with the otkers and did his course. This year we are going to 
have the new Speaker from Nova Scotia, who is coming to play his part 
so that in one way or another we are helping these people. You would be 
surprised how much our Association here does by way of contact. In the 
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course of the year in the United Kingdom branch alone‘ we.are putting 
some 600 Members of Parliament and their wives in tke gallery of the 
House. We also look after Commonwealth visitors and we put about 
4,000 of them a year into the galleries of the Commons and 1,200 into 
your galleries, my Lord Chairman. But on top of that we have our 
' delegations. The United Kingdom for a long time has sent two delega- 
tions every year, sometimes more but two as = basis, to cifferent parts of 

the Commonwealth and we.receive two delegations in the United King- 
_ dom. There has been great pressure in the House for us to increase these 
activities. The Chief of the Commonwealth Relations Office in this matter 
has been one of our greatest friends and realy has fought very hard to 
help us, and I am hoping that this summer we will be ble to receive a 
delegation from six Commonwealth Parliamen:s instead.cf two. We need 
more money and we shall be hammering at the Government, I suppose, 
for years to come, but we shall probably naver be satisfied whatever 
happens. But it makes sense that Members of Parliamert should go out 
under some kind of official auspices rather tkan be invited by a public 
- relations body in some part of the Commonwealth which has something 
to sell to them. Let them be independent and see a courtry as it is, and 
in that may they will achieve a true understar.ding. 


CONFERENCES 


We have three kinds-of Conferences. We have the smaller ones which 
I call the Area Conferences. Canada has one 2very year with the Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa and representatives from all fhe Provincial Parliaments. 
I went there last year and found it very very inzeresting indeed. Australia 
does the same thing with Canberra and the States. The Malayan area,. 
_ Singapore, Malaya, Sarawak and North Borneo have tieir Area Con- 
.. ference. The West Indies ran a Regional Conference which they invited 


‘;’ the United Kingdom and Canada to join, but the biggest one, of course, 


' i$ the Commonwealth Conference which we started in 1948 and began to 
have every two years. We have now decided that we are going to have 
these Conferences every year. My first Commonwealth Ccnference was in 
India and perhaps the most interesting feature about that was that it was 
a joint effort in which India, Pakistan and Ceylon all worked together and 
were our hosts throughout the whole of the time. We began with a tour of 
: Pakistan, then we flew to Bombay and Ceylon, we went around Ceylon 
and then wound up witha tour of India and, of course, the Conference 
itself was held in New Delhi. So far as-I was concerned that was a very 
memorable Conference. It was the first conference at wbich we had an 
Indian Chairman, and he presided with great distinction cver the Confer- 
ence.. [ was tremendously impressed with that. We went rather carefully. 
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There were some people who wanted to get into battle over some rather 
controversial subjects, but we said we were not going to discuss the 
question of Kashmir because we felt it would be wrong to enter into 
controversy between our joint hosts. We also decided that we should not 
discuss questions like apartheid. We were feeling our way and seeking to 
discuss those questions on which we had the maximum possibility of 
reaching agreement, and we did reach agreement. We do not pass resolu- 
tions, but we talk over things, we hear each other’s point of view and we 
influence each other and with all that behind us we go home again to our 
own Parliaments and pass the word on there. I was impressed by the fact 
that when we left that Conference in India we were friends, and I began 
to feel that we had grown up and that if we wanted to survive as a really 
worthwhile body of Parliamentarians we should face up to the problems of 
life and should discuss some of the more serious things that matter. From 
that time on I have rather pressed the view that we should do that, and I 
also pressed the view that we should not forever hold our conferences in 
secret. Nobody had been allowed in, no press, and the public was not 
allowed. Nobody knew what was happening except for a hand-out which 
was given at the end of the day, and very few people are interested in 
ordinary hand-outs, so we worked on the idea that we might be open to 
the press and the public. At the General Council in Barbados in January, 
1959, we passed a resolution making it permissible that this should be 
done. In Australia, when we met at the end of 1959, the Conference 
decided that they did not want to be open to the press and public. When 
it came to the United Kingdom, we as hosts, gave a unanimous recom- 
mendation that it should be open, and we put the view very strongly that 
we had grown up and were prepared to talk to each other frankly and 
impartially. It was agreed by an overwhelming majority that the Con- 
ference should be open, and the last one we had here in London was the 
first open conference we ever had. In many ways I think it was one of the 
most successful, and we also tackled one of the controversial subjects. 
When it was being considered earlier on in the General Council as to what 
we should do, I ruled very firmly that the economic discussions must 
definitely include discussion on the Common Market, and we had a very 
good and a very keen debate on that. We had a good delegation from 
India; we had six members from Delhi and a Clerk and seven Members 
from the States. The General Council had two Indian Members; one was 
Sardar Hukum Singh, who, J think; everyone likes very much indeed; 
he is an old Member and the Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
The other one was the Speaker of the House in Gujarat, our youngest 
member State in India. He had to go home a little earlier than the others, 
but not before making his speech about the Commonwealth, and he put it 
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ina way, I thought, very nicely. He used an old quotation and said: “ We 
are given our relations, but thank God we car choose our friends.” And 
then he said “ This is our family of friends.” F guess he felt that we had it 
_ both ways, that we could be relations and we could be friends. That kind 
of spirit went all the way through. the Commcnwealth. The Indian Dele- 
_ gation, in which many of you are specially int2rested, made very valuable 
contributions and the Indian Speaker led the discussion òn constitutional 

affairs. The longest debate and the. most controversial was the economic 
- one.’ We discussed international affairs and defence, but in constitutional 
_ matters, the working of democracy was led by the Indians, and we had.a 
- great: many peene® on that. ! 


A 


The Conference went very well. Į suppose some of you were present at 
our opening ceremony by Her Majesty the Queen in Westminster Hall. 
Others may have seen it on television, but I >ersonally felt that it was a 
great day in the history of the Commonwealtk Parliamentary Association 
_ and I believe that all those who came here will never forget it. They 

were so well received all around the country.. We divided: our forces into 
two groups, because it isa bit hard to take 120 <o 140 people and park them 
together in one town from the point of view of hospitality, hotel accom- 
modation and so on, and I can say that the local authorities were most 
‘generous. We were entertained in Edinburgh and Glasgow, Belfast, 
Brighton, Birmingham and Bristol and so on around the country. Where- 
ever we went we had this hospitality and we riade a rule that I, as Chair- 
man, was to have the responsibility of nominating the speakers. We. 
passed it round and I think pretty well every member nation of the 
Commonwealth somewhere had its chance ‘tc give the lead, to represent 

the Commonwealth, to give facts and to make the speech on our behalf. 
We tried one other thing this time. We had over 20 Speakers or Deputy 
Speakers attending the Conference. The normal Chairman is the Chair- 
man of the General Council, myself; the Deputy Chairman, of course, is 
the Deputy Chairman of the General Council and occasionally in the past 
we had asked a number of the senior Members or perhaps a past Chair- 
man or an old Member of the General Council, and I thought that it 
would be a very good idea and a compliment to younger nations of the 
Commonwealth if: I invited, so far.as possib.e, their Speakers and their 
Deputy Speakers to preside over this Commonwealth Conference for a 
short time.. I think I got something like 22 Speakers and Deputy Speakers 
in the Chair, and I asked the Indian Speaker, who was one of my pre- 
decessors in office as Chairman, if he would taxe the Chair for the opening - 
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of the important economic discussion, shia he did. 1 think dlie Con- 
ference did a great deal for Commonwealth ünderstanding. I think when 
they all left us they went away as friends, with an understanding not only 
of this country, but of the Commonwealth ‘and their opposite. numbers, 
many of them whom they had not met: before. They went away happy and ° 
as friends. 

The next Conference is to. ‘be held this year in Tasos i was one who 
said that I thought it would be sensible: ‘if the ‘Chair went around and in 
accordance, backing up my own views, I retired at the end of it and 
nominated a Nigerian’as my successor, so we now serve under an African 
Chairman. Fom Lagos the Conference the year afterwards will go to - 
Kuala Lumpur. We ‘hope we are going to be there at the same time as the 
opening of their new Parliament building. With that iù mind we nomi- 
nated as our Deputy Chairman the Malayan Minister of Health. I hope 
that in due course he too will occupy the Chair. I believe that the way we 
are getting together and the fact that:we are all a real team of countries 
will enable us to achieve something which will give life to Parliamentary 


institutions throughout’ the Commonwealth and bind it much closer 


together. 


Lecture Discussion 
; 4 , $ ` ‘ > i ~ 


Random linpressions: of an 


East Africa Tour 

Sir Harry GREENFIELD, CSI, CIE, 
addressed a Joint Meeting of the 
East India Association with: ‘the 
Pakistan Society and the Royal Over- 
Seas League, at Over-Seas House, 
St. James’s, s.w.l,- on Tuesday, 
January 23rd, 1962. > 050. 


Sir CYRIL JONES, KCIE, CSI, presided; ~ 
and in introducing the speaker said: - 


It is my pleasant duty to introduce. 
- to you the speaker this evening, Sir. 


t 


that he i is so well ice to both the 
= “Bast India Association and the 


Pakistan Society that I feel no intro- 
duction is necessary. But it is always 
good to know a little about the 
person who is going to speak to you, 


‘so I would like just. to say a few 


words. about Sir Harry’s career. He 
served in. the public. service of India 


.for'28 years ending i in 1947, nearly as 
Tong as I did, and I do not wish to 
trace his career there, but just to 


mention his outstanding accomplish- 


-ment ‘in ‘that country, which was the 


devising. and introduction of a 


Harry : Greenfield: My icu is r system, of tobacco taxation. Now 
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that may:sound very pedestrian and 
hum-drum, but I can assure you that 
it was a very great ‘achievement. 
India being a country of poor people, 
with a very low per capita income 
and, therefore, a very low taxable 


capacity, has always had the greatest — 


difficulty in raising internally the 
revenues it required for its expansion 
and development, and for many 
years it had been realized thatit was 
strange that no revenues had ever 
been taken out of tobacco. It: was 
regarded as a suitable form of tax- 


ation if only it could be done, because . 


it is not a tax that encroaches on the 
poor. Nobody who wished to escape 
the tax need pay it; he merely had to 
= refrain from the consumption of 
tobacco, and the consumption of 
tobacco in India was on such a scale 
that it was realized that a tax on 


tobacco would be a real revenue © 


raiser and one also that could be 
expanded as the occasion required. 
This problem had been before a 
succession’ of experts in India over a 
period of years, and the judgment 
always was that because of the in- 
tricacies and complexities of the 
‘tobacco business in India—including 
the consumption of bidis and snuff 
and` so on in the villages where 
tobacco is grown—it was an im- 
possible thing to do. The answer 
always was that it could not be done 
on practical grounds. That state of 
affairs went on until the pressure of 
the Second World War on India’s 
economy became so great that it was 
decided that somehow or other it had 
to be done, and the bother was that 
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the pecple, the technical people, 
who shculd have been in a position 
to do it still said it could not be 
done. So the problem was to find 


somebocy who had sufficient cour- . 


age, suficient industry, sufficient 
belief in himself and his own 
capabilities to get down and tackle 
this problem and solve it, and that ` 
person was found in Sir Harry 
Greenfie.d, who accepted this most 
difficult assignment of working out 
a system of tobacco taxation. The 
upshot was that as a result of a 
vast amcunt of work at a price that 
he himself only knows, of demands 
on his time, temper and capacity, and 
with his tact in dealing with and. 
getting tie confidence of the estab- 
lished tobacco interests in the 
country, he succeeded in working it 
out, in seeing it through and duly | 
introduced. He laid the foundation 
of a growing revenue to the lasting 
benefit ò? India, which I venture to 
think wil never be undone. Not 


-only did this magnificent exercise 


benefit India, but'it also benefited 
Sir Harry Greenfield, because as a 
result of the inside knowledge he 
obtained in the tobacco business, 
the tobacco interests in this country 
have found it possible to ‘utilize his 
peculiar Enowledge and qualities to 
their adventage. The United Nations . 
have seized upon him because of his 
knowledge of the allied questions of 
drug addicts and dangerous. drugs, 
to help them out with these difficult 
world problems. And that is the 
man whc is going to speak to us | 
today. Sic Harry Greenfield recently 


had a tour in East Africa, a brief 


tour, but it must have been an inten- 
sive tour, and with growing Asian 
interests in East Africa I am sure that 


what he has to say to us will be of. 


interest to everybody. who knows 
India and Pakistan. 


—that Sir Harry, fresh from his 
observations and enquiry, will bring 
us up to date news of the place. 


Replying Sir HARRY GREENFIELD 


said: Listening to Sir Cyril’s intro- 


duction I was reminded of a widow 


lady in a part of the United States ` 


where it was the custom to have 


funeral orations. - She was visited by . 


the local orator who told her that 
- for the sum of $100 he would deliver. 


an oration. which would make her 
late husband’s memory reverberate `. 


throughout the whole of the United 
States. | 
price he said that for $50 she could 


have one that would cause her: 


husband’s reputation’. to- re-echo 
around the State of Arkansas (or 
whatever the name of the State was). 
She then said she could only afford 
$10, to which he replied: “ Well. 


madam; in that case-I shall-have to. 
tell the truth! ” -I assure you that I: 
have paid Sir Cyril nothing, so you | 


see I have had a $100 introduction 
frée.of charge. 
In the first place I should apun 


that I am a mere substitute. You 
were in fact to have been listening’ to`. 


one of Sir Percival Griffiths’ scholarly 
and able addresses, 


Conditions ` 
-change so rapidly these days—and. 
nowhere more rapidly than in Africa ~ 


“When she demurred at the ~ 


but. he was: 


r 
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‘nafirtiiassély: ‘prevented - from de- 
livering it ‘and, therefore, I had to 
step into’ the breach. I sympathize 
with’ you. in your loss. What you 
-will get. instead I. fear is a series of 


| 
jejune ańd -inchoate © comments, 


because I ‘have only just returned 


from, a fortnight? s tour of four (one 


. teristics. 
kept fully ‘occupied and I only 


might almost: say- five) territories; 
each having sharply different charac- 
During that time I was 


arrived back on Saturday, so that my 
mind. is now a welter of impressions. 
Having. had. no time to ruminate on 


‘what I “have seen I am unable to 


offer you _ carefully. formed conclu- 
sions, but I will do my best, if you will 
be patient with me, to give you some 
idea of these countries | as ye they 
appeared to me. 
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Sir CYRIL J ONES: ‘Sir Harry Green- 
field has drawn for us a-very broad 


‘picture of these emergent. territories 


in East. Africa, which. brings them 


` yery. much: closer ‘to us than they 


-would otherwise: have been. It has 


been. of special interest to me because 
for something like eighteen months I 
was Financial Director on the Board 
of the Overseas Food Corporation, 
commonly known. as the Groundnut 
Scheme, which ‘endeavoured to grow 


‘groundnuts ‘in Tanganyika at con- 


siderable cost to ‘the British taxpayer 
and with only a ‘qualified SUCCESS SO 
far as the production of groundnuts 
was: concerned. It was an interesting 
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job; I have a lively recollection of a 
series of air journeys down that Rift 
Valley to which Sir Harry referred, 
which is to air travel like the Bay of 
Biscay is to sea travel, and some 
- people do not like it. It never upset 
_ me, although I never enjoyed it.“ 

‘Tanganyika, I feel, is not blessed 
with the same natural advantages 
that much -of the East Africa terri- 
- tories are. For instance, there are 
the Kenya Highlands,.apart from the 
rather lush coastal areas where the 
big sisal estates are located and 
where there are industries such as 
meat canning and so on. You get 
square mile after square mile in 
monotonous succession of jungle 
- hills, of which, so far as I could 
gather, there was very little in ex- 
tractable timber. Down in the 
south-west there is a certain amount 
of mineral working, but communica- 
tions are fearfully bad and, I think, 
one of Tanganyika’s greatest needs 
1S an Improvement in its communica- 
tions. I was there off and on for a 
period of eighteen months, and I do 
not think I once ever went into a 
train, but I have many recollections 
of travelling in a two-seater chartered 
aircraft to the risk of my existence 
here on earth, and a rather adventur- 
ous pilot who delighted in coming 
down near to the tops of the trees so 
that you could see the wild life which 
existed there in abundance. This 
Overseas Food Corporation has 
done a very’ great deal for 
Tanganyika; it has developed and 
created a new port, it has created a 
railway, it cleared very considerable 
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areas of jungle land, and although 
the output of groundnuts was never 
very greet they have developed a very 
successful ranching ‘business there, 
which helps to feed a prosperous 
canning industry down the coast. 
They -have developed a very good 
strain of Virginia tobacco both in 
North Tanganyika and in the. 


‘southern province. Much of the land 


that was cleared is let out into small- 
holdings cultivated by Africans who 


would ozherwise never have had a 


chance of agricultural operations in 
that part of the ccuntry. These, I 
think, ar2 hopeful developments. _ 

One th_ng we did try to do in those 


areas was. to train the East Africans 
in workshop work. They had a 


first class workshop there—needed 
for the maintenance of the mechani- 
cal excavators and the mechanical - 
ploughs and so on—and it took them 
four or fve years before they could 
train one East African to use a 
micromet2r screw gauge. I have 
recollecticns of my recruiting days in 
the First World War in south India, 
where we took agricultural workers 
straight from the fields who had 
never handled anything more refined 
than a hoe, and they were formed 
into a very efficient Queen’s Own 
Sapper Fegiment as a result of 
training. I personally found the 
Indian farmore trainable than I have 
found the African, but that was some 
ten or twelve years ago and things . 
may have improved in that respect. . 


Sir STANLEY REED: Will you 
permit me just two minutes before I 


explode. I have had many shocks in 
my misspent life, but I have. never’ 
heard a distinguished lecturer and an 
experienced administrator - intro- 
duced for favourable, consideration | 
on the ground that he had imposed > 
for the first time a heavy tax on 
tobacco. On my way to this meeting - 
I walked into a tobacconist’s shop | 
‘and bought one ounce-of tobacco, 
for which I paid 6/74d. In my young 
days-I could have bought that for 
4id. or 5d., and what is that due to? 
It is due to men who introduced the 
tobacco tax and presented to the 
Exchequer an easy means of raising . 
revenue. Shame on you! (laughter). 


I would like to touch briefly upon,- 


what is to me the basic question in 
East Africa, the West Indies and 
other places of demanding un- 
fettered self-government at some- 
body else’s expense. As far.as I can, 
see, not one. of these- territories 
which is planning for self-govern- 
ment admits for one moment that 
it can exist without large subsistence. 
from the British taxpayer. -The 
Finance. Minister of one--of those 
former colonies; one of the best of 


men, came here and we offered him ` 


£12 million and he said ‘‘ What is 
£12 million to me? I want far more: 
‘than that. We shall need £20 million 
to start with.” When you spread the 
English language you spread indepen- 
dence and very often a passionate 
desire for self-government. But what - 


is self-government? What is indepen- | 


dence? If you could just give us a 
word or two on that, Sir Harry, I 
_ should sleep better tonight. 


‘according to his account, 


had been. assured,: he said, 


4s oi” 
uo a a 


Sir HARRY GREENFIELD: I think 
you -must - have been reading the 


first leader ‘of The Times today, 
because ‘I noticed a sentence there 


‘that I thought was very apt to this 


occasion. . The Times said “‘ In- 


' dependence has sparked off a sharp 


desire for quick gains,” and that is 
certainly’ true’ in. these territories. 


` I was told while I was in Kampala 


that a Minister had recently returned 
from a visit to the United States and 
there he had been encouraged, 

in his 
somewhat excessive expectations. He 
in the 
United States that once Uganda 


gained: its independence he could 


have all the money ‘he required from 


‘the United States. I think there must 


have been some talk about repay- 
ment, but he had probably forgotten 


that. But it is true that when they 
` come to power they want to quicken 
_ the pace of things.! Another thing I 


was told in Kampala was that the 
Finance Minister wished to increase 
the ‘minimum wage to 150/- per 
month, J think the minimum wage 


‘is now 90/- per month, although 


there are many work people of 40/- or 


-~ 50/- per month, but let us ‘suppose 


that it is 90/-. To increase it suddenly 


to’ 150/-' is obviously fraught with 
- considerable dangers, -and where is 


the money to ‘come from? The 
Government on its own, I was told, 
could probably not afford more than 
say 110/-; but nevertheless they will 
go on to 150/- ‘and look to some 
` outside country ‘to supply the de-- 


7 ficiency. That seems to be the genéral 


| “he 
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attitude at this present time. It is 
unfortunate, but there it is and, I 
think, we have to face these things as 


they come along. I think that is all I 


can safely say at this moment. 


Sir Francis Low: As one who, 
- accompanied by my wife. and Sir 
Stanley Reed, visited East Africa 


-.. four years ago, I would like to put.a 
<<. question to Sir Harry. What is to be 


the future of the very considerable 
“trading population of Indians and 
= Pakistanis in Nairobi and other 
centres under the new regime in 
Africa? Anybody who has wandered 


through the bazaars of Nairobi, for . 


example, might be going through 
- the bazaars of Bombay, Calcutta or 
Delhi or even Karachi. The Aga 
Khan has a very large number of 
religious followers in Nairobi; they 
possess a mosque and other big 
institutions. These people went out 
there originally for the building of 
the railways, which was done by 
Indian labour in the old days, and 
they have settled and developed a 
large retail trade. For example, I 
know that the whole of the retail 
business of Shell petrol-in Nairobi is 


- undertaken by a Muslim. Could Sir - 


Harry give us some idea of what 
will happen to these people, because 
there is no doubt, from my experience, 
that the Africans are looking upon 
. the position of Indians and Pakis- 
tanis in that part of the world with a 
great deal of envy. 


Sir Harry. GREENFIELD: That: is 


quite true. It is a matter of very con~ 
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siderable disquiet and it led me to. 
talk to as many Indians and Pakis- . 
tanis as I could contrive to meet. I 


was tryinz to get their impressions of 


what wa: likely to happen because © 
evidently their impressions would be 
of more value than any impressions 
I could form in a fortnight’s visit. 
There-is, of course, a’ good deal of 
anxiety mainly, at present, for their 
wives ard families, but in due 
course for their businesses. I think 
so far as concerns the major 
businesses. they will continue; indeed 
at this particular moment the Asian 
population is indispensable to 
East Africa, quite indispensable. 
But the move for Africanization is 
going on and, no doubt, when they 
get independence tne pressure for 
this will be intensified. As I have 
already said, if you get an African 
shopkeeper setting up shop next door 
to an Incian shopkeeper he will in © 
due: course take his business, but 
that process will be. one of attrition 
and will be comparatively slow. In 
so far a; it concerns the major 
elements of the industry, the big 
sugar marufacturers, for example, in 


Uganda wll continuefor a long time, I. 


think, in Irdian hands, but it will be the 
smaller people who will be squeezed 
out first. The artisans are being. 
squeezed out already. The Indian 
work people are being squeezed out. 
I met one very able Pakistani officer 
who, I am afraid, has reached the 
end of his lane because the pressure 


.. will come from the Government for 


the Africanization of all posts ahead 


of him. It is very sad, but I do not - 


i 


see what else you can do. A lot of- 


the commerce and trade in Mombasa, 
I think, will remain - predominantly 


ae for a long ‘time because that ` 
is an external port and the knowledge | 
and experience which Indians possess, 
' Looking back on these countries as 


will be quite indispensable to the 
= growth of that port: Mombasa- has, 
incidentally, one of the finest natural 
harbours I have ever seen. It has 
been considerably modernized >in 
recent times, and it is capable of 


holding the whole of the Royal Navy, 
I should say, with comfort, which is. 


another blessing that has been con- 


ferred on the country. One thing - 


which perhaps I did not mention 
sufficiently was the hydro-electric 


installation at Owen Falls, which was 


opened by the Queen Mother - ‘some 


time ago. It really is a magnificent’ 
piece of construction, and you will* 


perhaps remember that it stemmed 
from a comment. made.. 
Winston Churchill. when he was 
there as a young officer some 50 
years ago. He wrote something like 
this: “There must surely be few 


places in the world where so much. 


water could be dammed up by so 
little masonry.” ‘Now 50 years 
afterwards that dream has been 
realized, and you have a very fine 
_ installation with eight turbines work- 
ing and provision fortwo more to be 
added. .The hall in which these 
generators are is 


is quite a new departure in industry. 


I found it in other factory installa- 
tions of East Africa; the different. 


— 


cs shades. . 


by Sir. 


a magnificent . 


structure, and the generators them-: 
selves are painted pale blue,. which- 


| 
' | ' 1 \ 
machities- are > painted j in light pastel 
I was told that this new 
aspect ‘of industrialization has a very 
beneficial ‘effect on ‘the output of the 
individual worker even in newly 
emerging countries: like Fast- Africa. 


I saw. them- I féel that we in this 
country can take particular satis- 
faction in the knowledge that in the 
short time it has béen allowed to her 
as a tutorial nation, Great Britain’ 
really has done -very: well by these 
new territories. i 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER: Would Sir 


. Harry tell us something more about 
the anticipations‘ of Europeans faced 


with farm expropriation. I visited 
these countries a number of years 


‘ago, and I thought that they were 
-rather ‘sitting on the safety valve. 


Then the Africans seemed to be too 
slow in going forward; now they 


‘appear: to be going, in some cases, 


too fast. It seems to me the likelihood 
is that Something like the Congo may 


‘come. into existence in East Africa 


where. you will get the tribes going 
back to their former warrior condi- 
tions, such as we.see in the Congo. 
Certainly it would be no place for 


British money to be invested. or for 


the present: European farming popu- 
laton to'be able t to carry on. 


Sir ms Gheenrmin: 'I had no 


“opportunity - to. get out into the 
countryside in Kenya, so all that I 
"was able. to glean as regards the 
‘sattitide of the European farmers 
-was. hearsay; it, simply depended on 
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answers given to questions that I put 
on this subject. There have, of 
course, been a number of European 
farmers who have decided that the 
-= conditions under the new regime 
will be unpalatable to them and they 
have, therefore, taken what they- 
could and have sold their stock for 
whatever they could get:and have 
gone, but I was told that this move 
was confined mainly to the smaller 

farmers and that the bigger farmers 
are waiting to see what happens. 
The Deputy Commissioner in Mom- 


basa, who was a very. sound official, - 


told me that he thought that the 
feudal relations between the major 
European farmer in the Kenya 
uplands and his people were still very 
-good despite the Mau Mau trouble. 
I do think it is probably true to say 


that there are certain elements in g 


the European population who have 
not been as forthcoming and as 
understanding of African aspirations 
as they might have been. I think that 
` is probably a true criticism. It is also 


_ probably true that .the wind of 


change has blown a little too 
vigorously and a little too quickly, 
and these territories are coming into 
independence earlier than the time 
that is really ripe for them. Indeed 
there seems to be some evidence of a. 
realization of this, -because I was 


~~ told a revealing little story of ‘an 


= African father who’ was looking at 
a Christmas tree decorated by electric 


`. lights with his small son, and he said 


to his son, not: thinking that he was 
overheard, “ Now you see we are 
acquiring independence in this 
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country and we havé not yet learned 
to make those little electric lights, 
let alone to produce the electric. 
power which causes them to light.” 
I was also told that there is greater 
respectfulness towards Europeans 
in Uganda which seems to stem from 
the realization that independence. is . 
coming to them perhaps a little 
early, and I was also told by a young 


man who had spent seven years in 


the Sudan that he had found the 
same thing there. He said that two - 
years after independence he went into _ 
the post office and stood at the tail 
of a ten-man queue to buy stamps. 


‘When the Sudanese realized that he- 


was there they all turned round with 
one accord and pushed him to the 
front, which is a_striking tribute to 
the work that was done by the . 
British administration in the Sudan 
and, I think, to the people of the 
Sudan in their realization of what 
had been given to them. 


Sir CYRIL Jones: I should like to 
ask one brief question arising out of 
the question which Sir Francis Low 
asked, and that is whether Sir Harry 
can tell us whether the immigration 
from India and Pakistan to East 
Africa will continue. I had the 
strange experience myself of visiting 
quite a number'of Indian retail-shops | 
and talking to as many immigrants 
from the Indian sub-continent as I 
could, and never having found a 
Single one that had ever-set foot on 
the Indian sub-continent. They were 
all second, third or fourth generation; 
and not one that I ever met had- 


actually been in India or Pakistan. 

Sir HARRY GREENFIELD: J did find 
some that had come from. India-in 
comparatively recent times, since 


the war, but not many. A great 


majority had been there for many 
generations. Some had even for- 
gotten their native language. Some 
have been back in recent times for 
holidays, but on the whole most of 
them have really no present con- 
nexion with India or Pakistan, 


although a good many of them speak - 
`. past. 
- Chairman of this Association and 
-was in that capacity at the C.P.A. 


their mother tongue in their homes. 


Colonel WeEBB-JOoHNSON: For me 
it was interesting to, hear the latest 
news from East Africa, where. so 
much is happening, and Sir Harry 


Greenfield put us admirably on the © 
map. I would ask you to show your: 


appreciation in the usual way. 


India and the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference 

Sir ‘ROLAND ROBINSON, MP, 
addressed a joint meeting of the 


_ East’ India Association. and the. 
Royal Over-Seas Leagué at Over- ` 
13th. 


Seas House on 


Tuesday, - 
February, 1962. | 


os to ‘Ge, He ‘Chair for .the joint 


meeting of the East India Association 


and: Royal. Over-Seas League. The 


functions of this’ Association are 


‘always:enjoyable and I am extremely 


grateful for ‘being invited here this 
evening. We are ‘particularly for- 
tunate tonight | in having Sir Roland 
Robinson to address us on India and 
the -Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Conference. As'you will be aware 
Sir Roland has played a tremendous 
part in the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association for some years 
He is the immediate past 


Conference held in. London last 
September. Not only is he a devoted 
worker for the cause of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association in 
this country; he is an absolute in- 
veterate traveller’ on its behalf. 
It was my good fortune to do a lot of 
travelling last year and wherever | 


- went—and I went to eight Common- 


wealth: countries—I either met Sir 


. Roland, or he had just been, or he 
had just arrived, and he tells me that 


he is off on a fleeting visit to the 


: Bahamas this coming week. He 


really has done most noble service 
for the Association and we are very 
fortunate, in Parliamentary time, to 
have: him.to- address us about the 


EG ` Parliamentary Conference with parti- 


Introducing the speaker, His Grace 


for Commonwealth -Relations, who 
presided, said: I would like to-say ` 
how flattered and honoured- I feel 


_- cular regard to India. 
the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE; MC, Parlia- ` f ab. 

mentary Under-Secretary’ of State . 
„n Said: 


Replying, Sir ROLAND ROBINSON 
-It, is a very great pleasure 
indeed for me to come and talk to 
ee this. afternoon eet quite 
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> _ general. 
.- invitation. that a discussion, càn 

': follow on Sir Roland’s: remarks and ' 
~- I am sure that Sir Roland would’: 
_ only: be too willing to answer any - 
questions. you may wish -to put to: 


~ 2 
Li SAE S ‘ 


os it based. 


Pa 


apart from the privilege of coming to 


you, the Commonwealth Parliament- 


~ ary Association is one that is very- 
-dear to 'my'heart and I am always. 
‘happy to tell people, what we are” 


trying to do. I would like to express: 


= “my thanks to you for giving me: so 
> distinguished: a Chairman. It- 

`: quite true that, wherever I went in the 
^ = Commonwealth I found that he had | 
oe been. there too. 


r + 


DISCUSSION | 


~ 


T he DURE. oF Somes. Ti am: 


Sure we are all immensely grateful to. 
- Sir Roland for what he has told us 
.. about the Conference and indeed- 


about the work of the Association in- 
You will see. from your : 


him either on what he did say or on- 
some -aspects of the. work of the- 
Association that -he did not refer to. 


ae | should like to ask him-what perma- , 
nent organization the Association has 


in the way of a secretariat and ve 


—_— ? 


Sir een ROBINSON: All ie 


_osecretariat is in the United Kingdom 
: + „as part of the General Council: We 
> -keep the. staff downto’ about-half a 
z , dozen. They. have responsibility for 
< the publications, 

' „members of the General Couticil- who 
‘come over to the United Kingdom; 
tet and they -have-a tremendous part to 
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they look after’ 


: + © This. 
Ee ... arranged -n India, Canada, London ` 
2. 2 and here is our blue-print to help-you . 
“> and what can.we do for you?” With : . 


about four-hours. 
-if it has nct been tackled already the 
_Conference might take up the point’. . 


play i m the T of the Con na 


ference. When we are having a Con- 
ference: of this kind“ it would be 


awfully: hard, moving from country 


to country, if you rad an. entirely 
different set of people to do-all of 


. the werk all of th= time, so ithe . 
_ General Council acts in an advisory E 
- capacity “0. ‘the local branch, arid’ ; 


our staff will go to Nigeria and say: 
is how Conferences were 


that small staff we look after‘them. — 
‘There : are, of ‘course, individual. - 
branches which have their own staff, . 

and the United Kingdom Branch has 


-1tS owr separate staff as well. We cf 
have to keep it dowr because we do- ` 


-not want <oo big a staff. We try to . 
spend our money wisély and well. 
-QUESTICN:. Would you -tell us 
whether. tais Associetion ever con- 
siders -refSrm or iniprovemént in 


-Parliamen-ary procedure, -not least 


the British Parliamert here? ‘People 
seem to heve a bitter criticism of the 
way Parliżment is wasting time on 
“points o2 order,” “ position of the . 
Mace” and so on, going on for, 


of bettering Parliamertary procedure, te 


:; including the British Parliament too. | 
Of course.: they have a-measure of 

getting . quick legislation through 
here by making the whole House into- ` 

. a Committee. I believe that has been ` 


done for the Emigra-ion Bill, but -1 
know in Irdia they have a system of | 


n w 


So-I suggest that _. 


getting quick legislation. The 
Government issue an ordinance in 
an emergency and then an Act of 
Parliament is passed which embodies 


the ideas of the ordinance, which- 


seems a very good procedure and is 
worth thinking about. 


Sir ROLAND ROBINSON: Yes. I 
have gone over this in the report of 
the last Conference. We had quite a 
long debate, which occupied 20 of 
these closely printed pages in the 
report, on the very point of Parlia- 
mentary and constitutional pro- 
cedure and how it can be improved. 
it was opened by the Indian Speaker 
and then we had the Speakers of 
Southern Rhodesia, Uganda, Vic- 
toria, Australia, United Kingdom, 
Tasmania, the Isle of Man, Singapore 
Federation of Rhodesia, New 
Zealand, Western Samoa, West 
Indies, India, Federation of Nigeria, 
Canada, West Bengal, Jamaica, and 
Western Nigeria, so we had a very 
wide contribution. All the speeches 
were not necessarily very flattering 
to the United Kingdom, but we do 
say what we want and again this 
business of the Parliamentary train- 
ing course really does quite a bit in 
regard to that. Now at the moment 
I am on the Government’s side and 
I feel most strongly about this. 
Supposing I agreed with you that 
there was a most shocking waste of 
time in the House of Commons, but 
when I am on the Opposition side I 
might have a slightly different view. 
It has been an old tradition that one 
of the duties of the Opposition is to 
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oppose and to fight a measure, and 
one of the ways of fighting is by 
delay, and you can achieve delay by 
talk. J must say that it is a sad thing 
on the Government side of the House, 
but you know if you are doing your 
job properly the Government wants 
the business through quickly and you 
have just got to keep quiet and the 
Jess you say the better. So you have 
many, many times when Govern- 
ment Members have to remain silent 
while the Opposition talk and talk. — 
I think I would truthfully say this: 
that on the occasion when we have a 
very late night sitting or an all-night 
sitting, it is ten to one that it 1s due to 
obstruction, because if people talk 
sensibly they can get the job done 
much more quickly. But when you 
do find that they are just opposing, 
when one makes a point of order and 
another tries to match it and what 
they are really trying to do is to delay 
the Government’s legislation, that 1s 
why we have a guillotine which re- 
stricts the discussion to the normal 
time. It never surprises the Opposi- 
tion and the Opposition know when 
there is time wasted, they know in 
their hearts that the guillotine is 
going to be introduced and if we do 
not do it, sometimes you get to the 
smoke-room and they say “ Why 
aren’t you using your powers? ” 


QUESTION: Who nominates the 
people to come here to these Con- 
ferences? 


Sir ROLAND ROBINSON: All of our 
branches. They are, of course, com- 
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pletely independent and each branch 
‘has its own system of nomination, 
and to tell you the truth we do not 
- know and we do. not ask. I can tell 


a about what happens . in the 


~ United Kingdom. If there is going to 
: be a Conference and-a delegation i 1S 


g going, it is put on the Whip—the.. ` 
~~. Government Whip and the, Opposi=` 


‘tion Whip—and it says: “ Anybody 


o- who would: wish. to have his name ` 
ož considered will you send it in to the 
"o = secretary of. the c.P.A. United King- ` 
We’ then probably - 


dom - Branch. ú ) 
. have a list of names of maybe 80 who 


would like to.join. They state their. 


qualifications ‘and it goes’ before an. 
impartial . committee: presided over 
by Mr. Speaker; who has the final - 


~ | say.. But there are representatives of 


` the parties on the -Committee and 


„< _' they discuss the merits of the various - 
people and on the whole I think we. 


- generally have managed to get a good 


. delegation. I. think that is the best 


procedure. -I would -liké to see the’ 


~ _ ideą of. an impartial committee 
TES followed. by all the Commonwealth, - 
os because then. we would get a mixture’ 
n- and we would not get them all from 


Gne side. It varies very much. In. 


a ‘some: places.-I think the Prime 
_ 2. Minister has’ a great deal to say, 


about who is-coming. I do not know 


: c. who. Chooses the Indian delegation: | 


- I just cannot tell you, ‘We never ask . 
them and it is a golden rulé that we 


never interfere with them, but if they.. 
| are getting the true spirit of the Com-. 
'  monwealth Parliamentary Associ- 
° „~ ation then your delegates come ftom - 
“© -both sides-of the House, even in our 
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representation on the General Coun-: — 


cil. “Fhe main branches of the inde- - 
‘pendent countries have two repre- 


sentatives; if the job is properly. and - 


ideally dctie you get one from each 
. side of the House. I am sure it i$ the 
best way. i 
QUESTION: What contact do you’ 
have with members of the Common- 
wealth wio do not have a ees w 
‘mentary group? — | 
- Sir ROLAND ROBINSON: Most of. ` 
them do 
Pakistan possibly. So faras the- ` 
‘United. ‘Kingdom. is concerned, we ` 

. still have operating in the House of. 
Commons. what we call the “< - Pakis- 
tani Groud.” who are:entitled to use 
the c.P.A. rooms and have the C.P.A. 
blessing; and so we maintain our 
contacts vith Pakistan in that. way. - 
We do try always to keep. contact 
with those.,;who have ‘gone away `: . 


from us because we want them back’: - 
in the long-run, and I would say that. ~ 


as far as-I am concerned none of 
them wou.d be more welcome than: 
Pakistan. They did. a wonderful 
job when we were out there. Wé had 
most generous hospitality, and we, 

all of us, aave been longing for the 


opportunity to return the hospitality. > ` 


because ce7tainly as far asthe United’ 
“Kingdom ss concerned I have always 
“regarded the.Pakistanis to be some of 
our ey Dest friends: 


Sir Jo WOODHEAD: Tt ‘is my 
great privilege and honour to pro- ` 


- pośe“a vote of thanks to our lecturer - 


a 


You are thinking of.” 


today. May I, before I do so, say 
that we were very sorry to hear Sir 
Francis Low is laid up today and un- 
fortunately cannot be present this 
afternoon, so I am here partly in his 
. stead and I am sure you would wish 
-= to convey to him your regret he is 
unable to be present and wish him a 
quick recovery to health. Sir Roland, 
I am sure we have all enjoyed your 
talk this afternoon. The. Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association is 
certainly a great element in keeping 
the Commonwealth together. It gives 
an opportunity of many people from 
the Commonwealth to meet together, 
as you say “friends not only rela- 
tives,’ and I think it does an 
enormous amount of good to main- 
tain the connexion between the 
Commonwealth countries. It affords 
a common ground where they can 


criticize, not on party lines. They 
criticize the British Parliament and 
criticize each other, and when one is 
free to criticize a lot of good is done. 
I am very glad to hear that the Indian 
delegations play such an important 
part. I was 'a member of the Bengal 
Provincial Council in the very old 
days, nearly 30 years ago, and I also 
remember the House in New Delhi 
before independence, and it is very 
pleasing to me to learn that the 
members from India are playing such 
an important part in your work. 

We are grateful to you for giving us 
such a great deal of information 
about this- important Association. 
Our thanks are due to you, and may 
we also thank the Duke of Devon- 
shire for coming this afternoon and 
taking the Chair. We are highly 
honoured to have the Duke with us. 


indian Students’ Hostel 
Opening of Y.M.C.A. Extension ` 


which provides accommodation for over 50 additional students, was 


Tr: extension to the Y.M.C.A. Indian Students’ Hostel in Fitzroy Square, 


opened by H.E. the Acting High Commissioner for India, Mr. T. N. 
Kaul, on Thursday, January 18th. The programme commenced with a 
prayer of dedication by Mr. Norman Tucker, National General Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A.s in the United Kingdom. 

In welcoming Mr. Kaul, Sir Francis Low, Chairman of the Committee 
of Management, paid tribute to his service since he became Deputy High 
Commissioner and later Acting High Commissioner. He thanked him 


C 
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- and the Government of India for the par that. this institution had 
_ received. Of the estimated total cost of the: bading the Government of 
India had given an outright grant of £30,000. end a long term:loan of an 
equivalent amount. The Building Appeal Committee under the Chair- 


 manship of the Rt. Hon. Lord Spens had so “ar raised £15,500 through 


donations from British firms with business, inte-ésts in India and also firms 


- and individuals in India: Sir Francis Low. tharked the various donors for | 


their generous help. 


Mr. Ralph Tubbs who was ‘the Architect « oï the peer wieg had 


also undertaken the planning and designing of. zhe Hostel extension which 


provides acécommodaiton for 54 more students, including a separate . 


„section for 25 women students. 
Lord. Rupert Nevill, President of the London Metropolitan Union of 


Y.M.C.A.S, conveyed the greetings Of the British y.M.c.A.s and observed that- 


this was the first y.M.c.A. in the London area to admit women students. 


“Dr. P. S. Noble, , Vice-Chancellor, University of London, stressed tke - 


importance of good accommodation for overseas students whose welfare 


was the sincere concern of the University. “ We all realize,” he said, “ what — 


_@ great undertaking it is for young students coming to this great ọver- 


flowing. city and that they must not be left to “eel homesickness and un- 
regarded by the thronging mobs who pass through our streets.” Con- 


-veying the greetings of the University he sail how very much he was . 


impressed by the comfortable and well furnisked bed-sitting-rooms. 

Mr. R. Ramanathan spoke on behalf of the Student Council and 
thanked the Indian y.m.c.a. for this excellext addition to the present 
building. 

In the course of his address Mr. Kaul expressed his thanks to the Indian 
Y.M.C.A., the Committee of Management and a] those associated with the 
successful completion of this great project. He was happy that the 
building extension will fulfil a long felt need of Indian women students in 
London. “ This extension wing is symbolic cf the importance that’ we 
attach to the education of women in our courtry. The women of India 
had not found it necessary to launch a suffragette movement for securing 
equality.of rights and opportunities with our menfolk. Our Constitution 
guarantees to them equality of rights as well as obligations. Our women- 
folk, who form half our population, have a great and important role to 
play i in the development of our country and it is my belief that this Institu- 
tion will provide them facilities and opportunities for fulfilling this role. 
May I express the hope that young men and. youmg women living next door 
to each other in this great Institution will exercise a healthy influence on 
each other and live in peaceful and friendly, co-existence. It would per- 
haps not be too much to hope that the  Proxincty of women students will 
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have a softening and civilizing influence on the men students and that the 
good behaviour of.the young men will perhaps induce the young women 
further to improve the quality of the excellent food that is provided in this 
hostel. I have no doubt that the existence of an Institution like this, 
where young men and women from India can get together, will provide 
opportunities for the training that we need to build up our country into 
one happy and harmonious home where men and women—irrespective of 
caste, creed or colour—play their important roles in friendship, equality 
and mutual respect.” 

Dr. S. D. Malaiperuman, the General Secretary and Warden, proposed 
the vote of thanks. 





The Objects of the East India Association 


(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, 
the East India Association was formed with the object of ‘“‘ the promotion of the 
public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally.” This object was 
steadfastly pursued during the ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India 
and Pakistan attained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual 
understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the countries 
formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, and Burma. The 
Association therefore is continuing its work, with the assistance of all those who are 
interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have 
proved so helpful in the past, namely: 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of the 
same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions 
affecting India, Pakistan, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these countries and of 
Britain through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries 
named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with 
any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current 
problems relating to India, Pakistan, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those 
who are interested in their welfare and progress, 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August 
and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 
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Rirthaselogical Survey | of India 
Centenary Celebrations 


By G. N. DAS 





the birth of famous personages and the commencement of great 

projects, one of the most important was that of the Archaeological 
Survey. For, while it was given a new lease of life by Lord Curzon in the 
early years of this century, it owes its establishment to another English- 
man, Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham, who had urged the 
- Governor-General Lord Canning as early as 1861 to launch a full-fledged 
programme of archaeological explorations in the country. 

Inaugurating the centenary celebrations in New Delhi on December 
14th, 1961, the Prime Minister, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, said that they 
were sometimes confronted with the conflicting demands of the present 
and the past. Thus some years ago Government had to decide whether to 
leave the remains of Nagarjunakonda in the State of Andra Pradesh un- 
touched or to go ahead with the construction of the Nagarjunasagar Dam 
which would submerge them. Finally they had to choose the latter 
alternative because of the over-riding importance of irrigation. However, 
it was decided to remove the ancient relics and place them on an island in 
the middle of the dam lake. “ So I suppose,” added Mr. Neru, “ we have 
to make these choices often enough and ultimately the present is likely to 
win, though it does not necessarily follow that this should be so every- 
where.” 

The celebrations were highlighted by the International Conference on 
Asian Archaeology, the first of its kind ever held. About 250 delegates 
from Britain, France, the u.s.A., the U.S.S.R., West Germany, Denmark, 
Holland, Egypt, Burma, Pakistan, India and some other countries took 
part in its week-long deliberations. Its General President was Mr. A. 
Ghosh, Director General of Archaeology in India. In his address he 
observed that there was no “ unvarying pattern in the material develop- 
ment of humanity ” in Asia. “ At the same time,” he added, “ it may not 
be as futile to look for common trends. To trace them, if they existed at 
all, cannot be the task of a single individual, but requires concerted action 
from many specialists. To make the work of the specialists successful, 
it is necessary that they should be allotted definite regions and periods for 
whole-time study, and not merely as a side-line of research.” 


0: the several centenaries held in India in 1961 for commemorating 
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Presiding over the Section on “ General Archaeology and Archaeologi- 


cal Methods,” Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Secretary of the British Academy 


and former Director General of Archaeology in India, said that, although 
archaeological excavations were undertaken by Indians on an ambitious 
scale, no skeletal relics of prehistoric man had yet been discovered. 
Another important problem posed by him was to find out how food 
production started in the country, as it was one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the psycho-social evolution of man. 

Professor Robert J. Braidwood of the University of Chicago presided 
over the section on “ Archaeology of the Stone and Bronze Ages.” 
According to him the time had arrived to view the prehistory of Asia in 
its own terms rather than in the European. Professor Tatsuro Yamamoto 


- of the University of Tokyo, who was the chairman of the section on 


“ Archaeology of the Later Ages—General,”’ urged the need for a more 


intensive study of the archaeology of East Asia. In his presidential address 
in the section on “ Archaeology of the Later Ages—-Art and Architecture,” 


Professor S. Paranavitana of the University of Colombo admitted the 
influence of Indian art on the other Asian countries, but felt that, as in the 


-` case of Ceylon, there were certain original styles which were indigenous or 
“> which had been preserved even after their disappearance from India. 


Considerations of space preclude a discussion, however brief, of about 
80 papers submitted to and read at the conference. It ended on December 
20th, 1961, with all the delegates acknowledging its success. They 
unanimously adopted a resolution, moved by the British archaeologist, 
Professor M. E. L. Mallowan, that the conference should meet every five 
years and that a permanent secretariat, attached to the Archaeological 
Survey of India, should be set up. 

Other events connected with the centenary celebrations were the opening 
of an exhibition displaying the vast archaeological wealth of the country 
and the convocation of the School of Archaeology founded by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1959. Both functions were presided over and addressed 


by Professor Humayun Kabir, India’s Minister for Scientific Research and 


Cultural Affairs. In his convocation speech he said that archaeology 
should help in promoting international goodwill and called upon the 
diploma-holders (9 in number) to add to the “ sum-total of human know- 
ledge and better understanding of man by man.” No wiser advice could 
have been given to the young archaeologists. | 
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Lord Curzon’s Concern for the 
Past 


An Indian Tribute 
By G. N. DAS 








and Scotchmen and Irishmen in this country were simply writing — 
inscriptions on the sand to be washed out by the next tide; if I felt 
that we were not working here for the good of India in obedience to a ` 
higher law and a nobler aim, then I would see the link that holds Enga ss 
and India together severed without a sigh.” So said Lord Curzon, Viceroy 
of India (1899-1905), whose dedicated efforts for the progress of its archae- — a es 
ology and the preservation of its ancient remains are alone sufficient to, | 
make his regime memorable. ae 
It is clear that his respect for the past had deep roots. In his under-* 
graduate days in Oxford he wrote a poem in which he looked back from 
“ the brooding night ” of the modern age to “ the full draught of immortal 
wine ” contained in the songs of the ancients. While journeying in Europe 
and the Middle East in 1882 and 1883, he considered the Colosseum 
in Rome as “ perhaps the most impressive thing in the world.” He was 
also moved by the elegant structures on the Acropolis in Athens and made 
a critical appraisal of the monuments of Egypt. He regretted the removal 
of the Greek marbles to the British Museum and requested Mr. Gladstone 
to restore them to their original surroundings, but in vain. During his 
first global tour in 1887 and 1888 he examined the old buildings of Ceylon, 
Southern India, Agra, Jaipur, Amber and Elephanta (in northern and 
western India). When he was in Persia in 1889 he made a thorough 
investigation of the ruins of Persepolis. In 1892 he began his second journey 
round the world, during which he visited the great temple of Angkor y 
Vat in Cambodia. F 
Within about a year of his arrival in India, Lord Curzon toured a x 
number of places of archaeological importance, like Ellora, Sanchi, 
Brindaban, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. He examined every nook and 4 
corner of the architectural treasures situated there and gave full instructions È 
as to their conservation. “As a pilgrim at the shrine of beauty,” he said 
‘subsequently, “ I have visited them, but as a priest in the temple of duty 
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have I charged myself with their reverent custody and their studious 
repair.” 

In 1900 he went on tour again and gazed with rapture at the Somnath 
temple in Kathiawar, the Asokan edicts and Jain shrines at Girnar (near 
Junagarh), the rock-cut architecture of Karli, the ruins of Hampi, 
Vijayanagar and Bijapur, and the magnificent temples at Madurai and 
Tiruchirapalli. In some of these places he saw “ good British white- 
wash plentifully bespattered about in every direction ” and “ miles of 
ruined temples and places and tombs now given up to rank vegetation 
and to bats.” At Gwalior he ordered that the railway office should be 
shifted from the shrine in which it was housed, since it was falling into 
decay and the “ Babus ” were crawling over it “ like mice.” 

In a major speech in 1900 at the Asiatic Society in Calcutta (the parent 
of several learned societies and scientific “ surveys” in the country), 
he said that the conservation of the ancient monuments of India was 
“one of the primary obligations of the Government.” He believed 
that we had a duty equally to our ancestors, contemporaries and successors 
and wondered how we could expect consideration from our descendants 
if we failed to appreciate the achievements of those who preceded us. 
He affirmed that Government had a special responsibility to preserve 
India’s historic remains—“ a part of the heritage which Providence 
has committed to the custody of the ruling power ’—for these were 
mostly in remote areas and at the mercy of an unfavourable climate, 
a luxuriant flora and often an unsympathetic and unenlightened local 
population. 

He deplored the acts of vandalism by the conquerors and fanatics 
| who disfigured the pages of Indian history and did not spare some of 
the early British administrators in whom “ the barbarian still dominated 

the aesthetic.” He mentioned, in particular, the misdirected efforts of 
his predecessors and others to remove the fascinating gateways of Sanchi 
and to demolish the battlements of the Red Fort and to level the Juma 
Masjid, both in Delhi. He also referred to the old days when picnickers 
at the Taj Mahal often chiselled out pieces of ‘agate and carnelian from 
the royal tombs. 

While he admitted that in the past Government had endeavoured to 
some extent to preserve the memorials of a bygone age, he disapproved 
of the view held in certain quarters that, after study and classification, 
the important monuments might be allowed to crumble. To him archaeo- 
logy was not a temporary occupation and he could not imagine a period 
when “either the obligations of the State will have become exhausted 
or at which archaeological research and conservation in this country 
can dispense with Government direction and control.” 
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be given greater importance, he did not think that Government should 
promote the one and neglect the other. In his opinion, epigraphy, research 
and conservation were all “ ordered parts of any scientific scheme of 
antiquarian work... Itis... equally our duty to dig and discover; to 
classify, reproduce and describe ; to copy and decipher; and to cherish 
and conserve.” 

In 1901 Lord Curzon visited Burma, which was then a part of India. 
He was surprised to find that the Queen’s Palace at Mandalay was used 
as a club and King Thibaw’s Throne Room and Audience Hall as a church. 
He gave orders that they should be restored to their original condition 
and assured the Burmese that thereby he was not making any attempt 
to bring back the monarchy. ‘‘ No one believes for a moment because we 
preserve and are restoring the Palace of the Mughuls at Agra that we 
contemplate placing that dynasty again on the throne.” 

Afterwards the Viceroy paid a visit to the rock-cut temples of Ajanta 
and followed it up with a trip to Agra to see the outcome of the conserva- 
tion measures carried out there. He was gratified to find that the instruc- 
tions, which he had given with such detail, had been faithfully observed and 
that gardens and parks had sprung up all around the historic buildings. 

When he started examining the vast architectural wealth scattered all 
over India, Lord Curzon noticed that the Central Government had made 
three “ mistakes ” and established a system which was most “ chaotic 
or futile in practice.” For, they had handed over their responsibility 
in the matter of archaeology entirely to the Local Governments. Secondly, 
the latter hardly followed a uniform procedure, with the result that there 
was “neither principle nor unity in conservation or repair.” Thirdly, 
there was greater interest in research relating to the ancient remains 
rather than in their preservation which was most urgent. To remedy this 
unfortunate situation, Curzon proposed to the Secretary of State in 1900 
that the post of Director General of Archaeology should be revived, 
that the Local Governments should be given grants to supplement their 


funds for the restoration of monuments, and that a clear-cut outline of 


_ future work should be drawn up. Accordingly, Mr. (later Sir) John 


Marshall, who had been associated with archaeological activities in 
Greece, Crete and Turkey, was appointed Director General in 1901. 
He was required in the main to exercise control over excavation, pre- 
servation, repair, registration and description of historic buildings and 
remains as well as over antiquarian research. When he assumed charge 
in 1902, the Viceroy was considerably relieved of his burden. The same 
year Government published a Resolution on the policy and programme 
of archaeological operations in the country. 
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Lord Curzon visited Agra again in 1903 and was filled with pride at 
what he saw. For, “ neglected and half-tumbled down ruins,” he wrote, 
“are as perfect as on the day when they first left the builder’s or mason’s 
hand; we have trained our artificers to such a pitch that now at last they 
can faithfully reproduce the original work im marble, sandstone and 
pietra dura.” 

The famous Buddhist temple at Bodh-Gaya now drew his attention, 
- because, much to his astonishment, it was controlled by a Hindu mahant 
(head of a religious endowment) according to a right of possession given 

by a Mughul king. In a detailed memorandum prepared in 1903 Curzon 
proposed that the privilege to worship in at least the main shrine should be 
restored to the Buddhists in keeping with equity, if not law, but failed 
in his attempts. 
- The coping stone of his archaeological policy was the passage in 1904 
of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the aim of which was 
“ to provide for the preservation of ancient monuments, for the exercise 
of control over traffic in antiquities and over excavation, and for the 
protection and acquisition of ancient monuments and of objects of archae- 
ological, historical, or artistic interest.” It gave legislative recognition 
to the idea that the State must take interest in its antiquities “ on grounds 
alike of history, sentiment and expediency.” 

Speaking in the Council on the motion that the Bill be placed on the 
statute book, Lord Curzon gave a masterly review of the progress of 
archaeological work in India, which he divided into four main categories. 
First, he mentioned those ancient remains which were carefully conserved 
“so as to restore nothing that had not already existed and to put up 
nothing absolutely new.” Among these were the Taj and other monuments 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Gaur, Pandua, Bhubaneswar, Rohtasgarh 
(Bihar), Vijayanagar, Bijapur, Mount Abu, Jaunpur, etc. Secondly, many 
buildings, which were utilized for secular and other purposes, were 
restored to “ the faith of their founders ’’ or declared protected, e.g., the 
Moti Masjid in Lahore and the Hindu temple in the Vellore fort. Thirdly, 
the Indian princes were encouraged to take adequate care of the monu- 
ments in their territories, like the Ajanta and Ellora cave-temples, the 
Tower of Victory at Chitorgarh, the fort at Gwalior, the stupas at Sanchi 
and the rock fortress at Mandu. Lastly, important sculptures and other 
antiquities which had been separated from the original structures were 
preserved in local museums set up at Malda, Agra, Bijapur, Peshawar 
and Pagan (Burma). The Viceroy pointed out that while in 1898-99 the 
Government expenditure on archaeology was less than £3,000, in 1904 
both the Government of India and the Local Governments spent about 
£37,000 
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admirer of its ilan ad aeii and his ERS was heed all K. 
the more by his beloved wife Mary who described it as “ the most divine 
creation of a building in the whole world.” He visited it again and again 
and decided in 1905 to present “a beautiful silver hanging lamp of 
Saracenic design to be hung above the cenotaphs of Shah Jahan and 
his queen in the upper mausoleum.” He went to Cairo in this con: ne exion, i 
selected a craftsman who fashioned the lamp in two years- and pa paid for = 
it himself. Although it has been criticized by some as out of place he i ri 
considered it as his “ last tribute of respect to the glories of Agra w hich 
float like a vision of eternal beauty in my memory.” 
When Lord Curzon left India for good in 1905, he had laid the foundiv 
tions of a sound archaeological policy and launched the Indian Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, which is now a hundred years old, in its career of — 
useful service, although all the men and money that he required were far 
from forthcoming. Paying a warm tribute to the greatest patron and = 
champion that Indian archaeology ever had, Sir John Marshall said: a 
“ His archaeological correspondence alone covers over 400 quarto pages E 
£ 
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-week went by that he did not send for me. More than once he received 
‘me lying on his back in bed and obviously in pain; but there was always 


a welcoming smile, and he would go through case after case, discussing 


each detail and examining plans and drawings with meticulous care; 
and when passing orders he always made a point of explaining his reasons 
and the principles underlying his decision; for it was his purpose, as he 
used to say, not merely to dispose of the cases before him, but to settle 
a policy and establish for us guiding rules and principles which should 
last long after he himself had gone. Had he been my guru and I his pupil, $ 
he could not have taken more trouble or been more patient and con- = 
siderate.” i 
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As pointed out by Sir Mortimer Wheeler in his article entitled “ Glories of the Past,” k 
published in The Times Survey of India, London, January 26th, 1962, three large volumes — 
containing Lord Curzon’s letters, dispatches and notes on the subject of Indian archaeology = ` 
are regretfully missing and would be well worth recovery. 
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The Warsak Project 
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By IMTIAZ A. QAZILLASH 





efficient and economical operation of any large power transmission 

system. The large network of power stations and transmission lines 
being built in West Pakistan cannot be used effectively without the help of 
a suitable communications and control system. Such a system has been 
designed by wappa’s engineers, which will employ the most modern 
telecommunication and electronic equipment. 

Warsak being one of the two major power stations in West Pakistan, 
occupies an important position in communication and control system. 
The system has been designed to provide facilties for the most efficient and 
economical operation of the Grid. The fact that Warsak is a Hydro- 
Electric station, has an important bearing on the communication system. 
The power produced at Warsak is cheaper and does not use fuel as used in 
thermal power stations. Therefore, arrangements must be made to ensure 
that, as far as possible, maximum use is made of the power that is being 
produced at the hydro-electric stations in preference to power from 
thermal stations. 

When one is faced with the problem of designing the most suitable kind 
of system for this purpose, one has to consider the various solutions that 
can be adopted. For instance one could design a system using telephone 
lines. High-frequency, Very-high-frequency, Ultra-high-frequency or 
microwave communications could also be used. Another and relatively 
newer medium is power line carrier communications. 

Power Line Carrier is particularly suitable for power systems communi- 
cations. It is widely used in Europe and Canada and it has also been 
chosen for the West Pakistan Extra High Tension Grid. Some of the reasons 
for doing so are given below: 

(a) It will be explained later in this article that this form of communica- 


Ta rapid collection and distribution of information is essential for the 


tion utilizes the power transmission lines as the transmission medium. 


From a mechanical viewpoint, they are extremely robust and reliable. 
They are normally unaffected by wind or storm that cause havoc to 
ordinary telephone lines. Furthermore the large size of the conductors 
together with their excellent insulation are ideal properties for radio 
frequency transmission. Distances up to 400 miles can be covered in a 
single hop, without repeating stations. 
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The Warsak International colony, which housed the Canadian engineers and the senior 
Pakistani staff, equipped with club, bowling alleys, mosque, community and shopping centres. 


(b) Carrier equipment, if correctly designed requires only a minimum 
of maintenance. This feature is particularly useful in our country, where 
there is a great shortage of electronic specialists. 

(c) Even during a break in the conductors of the transmission lines, 
communication is possible due to radiation in the space between the gap. 
It is this utmost reliability that is most important in the control of power 
networks. 

(d) In general the cost of erecting a separate telephone line or installing 
VHF or microwave system is considerably greater than that of power line 
carrier equipment, specially for the distances involved in West Pakistan. 
The maintenance cost of the latter is also less. 

(e) Telecommunications equipment utilize bands of frequencies. There 
are like paths in space. The part of the frequency spectrum used for con- 
ventional radio telephony and radio-telegraphy is too crowded. It is 
difficult to get frequencies in this already congested band. 
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POWER LINE CARRIER COMMUNICATION 


The basic principles of this kind of communication are similar to con- 
ventional radio applications. A transmitter transmits or sends certain 
information, for example speech, and a receiver receives it. In case of 
radio transmission, the medium between the transmitter and the receiver 
is space. In the case of power line carrier communication, one or more 
radio-frequency channels are superimposed on a power circuit. These 
channels are modulated with information at the transmitting end 
and sent on the power circuit to the receiving end, where the information 
is separated from the radio frequencies. All this is done by the help of 
electronic equipment. If the information happens to be speech, speakers 
at both ends can talk as in conventional telephone conversations. 


FACILITIES 


Having given the basic principles very simply, the facilities to be pro- 
vided by the communications and control system will now be given. 





The Warsak Project—a view at night. 
President Ayab officially opened the Dam on January 27th. 
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and C aed ete are, Wa ‘sak, Pes 1, D 5 2 ; 
fe Rawalpindi, Kharian, Rasul, Gujrat, ren scl ae renee 
| Lahore, Chichokimalian, Lyallpur, Multan, Montgomery, Sargodha mi í 
= Daudkhel. Engineers at Warsak will be able to contact engineers in alls E 
these stations within seconds in order to maintain closer touch. 
| a = Each of these grid stations will have an automatic telephone excha age 
with up to 9 extensions. The engineers working at these stations will 
ave telephones connected to this exchange. Each of these engineers will 
F have a four digit number, out of which the first three digits will be common 
- to a particular station. Since the system is fully automatic, no operators — 
__ will be involved in even the trunk calls. This kind of a telephone systemis ` 
known as a direct distance subscriber dialling system and as the name 
implies, all an engineer at, say Warsak has to do to converse with a col- a 
league at, say Multan, is to dial the latter’s number. They will then be — x “4 
| connected to each other in no more time than it takes to make a local call. _ 
With a large number of engineers working on the grid, it is possible that’? ee 
pà -intervening sections on a trunk call route are busy with other calls. In ti F 
that case calls are routed on alternate paths. This can be explained thus. 
k Let us assume that an engineer at Warsak wants to talk to an engineer at 
L allpur. In that case his call can go from Warsak to Lyallpur oan 
any of the three routes which are via Lahore, via Gujrawanwala or 27 F 
padha: So even if one or two of the routes are busy, his call can E PS 
“180 through. j a 
There is of course, the possibility that all the possible two or ES routes 
-may be busy and an urgent message has to pass say, again from Warsak to ~ 
y Lyallpur. The system is designed to be able to meet this situation. Engin- 
neers having important functions are provided with the facility of priority. 
If the controlling engineer at Warsak wants to contact Lyallpur and all 
_ routes are busy, then all he has to do is to press his priority button. 
ae connected to Lyallpur on the most direct route. The parties ilk ing * 
_ on the busy section, say Kharian-Rawalpindi, get a warning tone in he beiti 
_ telephone sets, to know that a third party is.on the Jine and that the 7 
iad disconnect in a few seconds. After this Lyallpur can wa to` 
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An Electricity Grid as extensive as the West Pabst Grid must haved” 
_conolin centre. This control centre is being put up just outside Lyallpur. TE 
The control of the grid is affected by means of telecommunication and 
electronic equipment. The telephone facilities at the disposal of the 
, controlling engineers have already been described; but more is required. re 
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With more than fifty stations to deal with, the control engineer cannot 


be expected to make forty telephone calls every time he wants to find out 
the power being generated at the power stations and the power being 
consumed at the different grid stations. And of course, the values of 
power generated and consumed is not all that is required. It is required to 
know how much active and reactive powers are produced, how much is 
being used. It is required to know the voltage of the bushars at the differ- 
ent stations, the current and power flowing on individual line sections, 
the current flowing in the individual generators. Besides these and other 
values it must also be known which generators, circuit breakers and 
transformers are connected to the Grid and which are not. If certain 
machines malfunction, alarms must be obtainable. 


This involves telemetering and teleindication which means the trans- 
mission of values and positions from distant stations to a central station. 
The same principle of telemetering is employed when information is 
gathered from space rockets and Earth satellites. The distances over which 
we work at present are, of course, more limited! 


By the use of telemetering and teleindication equipment, i.e. special kind 
of transmitters, receivers and electronic apparatus, more than two hun- 
dred values, indications and alarm signals are to be transmitted from all 
the stations of the Grid over distances of up to about 400 miles to Lyallpur. 
At the Lyallpur Control Centre will be located a large schematic map of 
the grid with all the generators, transmission lines, breakers, transformers, 


_ etc. painted on it. This is called the Loading Diagram. Meters, indicators 
and lamps will be located on this diagram in positions corresponding to 


the actual grid. A smaller panel in front of this diagram will show the 


~: active and reactive powers at all the more important power generating 


stations so that these are not confused with the power flowing in the line. 


All this means that if a controlling engineer wants to know how much 
power is being produced or used at a particular station, or from where 


extra power can be sent to a certain station or which lines he can send this 
power over, or which generators are producing power, then all he has to 


do is to look at the diagram in front of him, i.e. the Loading Diagram. 
This sort of information is necessary for the controlling engineers for 
many reasons. For instance, since the grid is in the form of a big loop and 
also has small loops forming part of it, the failure of power to reach a 
station from one point, need not interrupt power reaching that station 
from another point. So if the controlling engineer knows that a trans- 
mission line from one side of a station has broken down, from indications 
and meters on the Loading Diagram, he can arrange by using his carrier 
telephones, etc., to have power sent to that station from another direction. 
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Control Centre, certain instructions have to be sent to a number of 
stations at one time and often repeated every day during certain periods. 
Each of these common or repetitive instructions can be sent by pressing 
a particular button for a particular instruction. The technicians or 
engineers at the grid stations can then follow these instructions. 

For some of the stations, it is even contemplated to provide remote 
control. Simply, this means that by pressing buttons at the Control 

Centre, generators, circuit breakers, transformers, etc., can be controlled. 


TELEPROTECTION 


Another function of this telecommunication system is to protect the 
transmission lines from being damaged in case a fault occurs in them. 

As soon as a fault occurs on a line, electrical devices known as relays 
sense this. The relevant part of the telecommunication equipment auto- 
matically come into action. Not only is the end of the transmission line on 
_ which the fault occurs isolated, but an electronic signal is sent automatically 

to the other end and the transmission line is disconnected at that end too. 
The line is now out of the grid. The relays check the transmission line 
within a few seconds and if the fault is only a temporary one, the line is 
reconnected into the Grid. All this is done automatically. 


TELEPRINTER SERVICE 


The same equipment that has been designed for distance dialling tele: 


phony, telemetering for the control centre and for the teleprotection of 


the transmission lines, is to be employed for yet another purpose. All this 


is done in the 4 kilocycles bandwidth. 

Besides communications for the control of the electricity grid, WAPDA 
requires communications between its main office at Lahore and its project 
centres scattered over West Pakistan, for the construction of these projects. 
A separate Radio system is planned and is being designed for this purpose. 
But since some project centres and regional offices are near the grid 
stations, communication by teleprinter can be provided to these places on 
the carrier system. 

All that is required is a very small quantity of additional equipment to 
be connected to the carrier equipment. Among the first stations to be 
provided with teleprinter communications to Lahore, will be Lyallpur, 
Peshewar and Wah. 
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An ‘ Ideal’ Factory in Pakistan 


By an Industrial Correspondent lately in Pakistan 





N West Pakistan, a Colombo Plan industrial expert raised the standard 

fe small-scale, private manufacture to comparable European levels in 

only two years. During that time he surveyed a particular section of 

~» local industry, prepared reports and recommendations, rationalized 

<` manufacturing methods, and built a complete factory to demonstrate the 

+ value of his advice. 

3 Results of this project indicate that practical technical assistance can 

= give more durable benefits to newly-independent nations than costly, 
foreign-built construction schemes. 

All over the northern part of the Indian sub-continent, as well as in Far 
Eastern countries, small foundries and workshops turn out products 
ranging from oil stoves to diesel engines. The quality of those products 
varies widely and the manufacturing methods are often rudimentary, but 
the activities of these family-owned businesses are so widespread, and 
their products so essential, that they represent an important section of the 
productive capacity of the East. 

Pakistani manufacturers are, for the most part, self-taught and have 
developed their own manufacturing procësses. Import restrictions have 
compelled them to improvise on equipment and buildings, with the result 
that day-to-day factory problems have left little time for improvement of 
manufacturing facilities, 

Appreciating these difficulties, the Pakistan Government enlisted help 
under the Technical Co-operation Scheme of the Colombo Plan for the 
development of one of the most important groups of small manufacturers 
—the builders of slow-speed diesel engines. 

The British diesel engineer appointed for this project soon found that 
there was no fundamental design problem, since every manufacturer was 
building the same time-proved design of slow-speed engine of the type 
previously imported in large numbers. The design is particularly suited as 
a prime mover for operation by low-grade labour under primitive site 

. conditions, and thus finds a ready market all over Asia. 

The manufacturers showed limited knowledge of diesel engine principles, 
particularly in connexion with engine testing and horse-power rating. 
But by preparing simple-language Technical Bulletins, the expert enabled 
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p “the P Pakistani engine ‘builder to check the balance of an anaie: carry oi: a 
brake test, or design the correct flywheel for an engine-generator set. 

- So much of a slow-speed diesel engine is made from iron castings that a 
first-class foundry is essential for a satisfactory product. The home-made | 
foundry cupolas in Pakistan produced poor-quality metal at a high fuel E 
cost; but these defects were overcome by careful designing of an easily- $ 
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made 36 in.-diameter cupola having correctly proportioned blowing and 

charging arrangements, and by the use of a technical bulletin on foundry s 

operation. One factory owner set up a battery of four of these cupolas for = ‘ 
| the successful refining of scrap steel into high-quality pig iron. F. 






A foundry layout to give a planned flow of material from the pig to the 
finished casting became possible only after the expert had designed an 
‘ ideal ’ foundry building, with separate departments for melting, moulding, 
sand preparation, core drying, and fettling. “> 
In the same way, problems of heat treatment or engine testing were | 
solved by designing simple plant. Often the skilled workmen who built 
this new equipment spoke only Punjabi, but they had no difficulty in pe 
producing a self-compensating test brake or an oil burner from drawing 
instructions printed in English. A 
A successful technical-aid worker must, of course, be an expert in his 
=- own field. But just as essential is a working knowledge of related fields and 
the ability to pass on this knowledge by simple words and drawings. Here 
was an adviser on diesel engines who was able to give not only instruction S 
on the design, production, and operation of engines, but also on the con- 
struction of the plant and building necessary for their satisfactory manufac- 
ture. E 
Before he had completed his assignment, he produced all the working 4 
drawings for his model factory, comprising a Foundry Building and a E 
-~ four-bay Machine and Assembly Shop equipped with overhead electric 
= crane rails. The buildings—of brick, steel, and concrete, and clad in 
= asbestos cement—were designed to utilize locally available, low-cost 
materials and traditional building methods. With typical Punjabi energy, 
the new factory was built in less than a year and is now v producing a wide 
range of exportable-quality engines. 

The factory was built as an example for the whole community to follow. 
Components are now made to workshop blueprints and process cards. i 
Dimensions are held to close tolerances by the use of gauges. Material is E: 
stored and selected by specification, and a separate store receives finished 
parts after inspection. Layout of machines is based on flow-production 
principles; wherever possible, simple mechanical aids are placed to 
facilitate the movement of heavy components. The authorities granted 
import licences for essential precision equipment. 
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In the office block are separate product- and tool-design departments 
and a service department handles the shipment of parts and other after- 
sales functions. 

With a factory organized on these lines, it is possible to turn over to a 
different product. If a foreign company wished to enter into a licence 
agreement, or the Government chose to sponsor the production of 
mechanized farm equipment, it would be necessary only to supply com- 
ponent drawings and specifications to the factory for the manufacture of 
any unit within its capacity. Previously such units could be produced only 
piecemeal by copying the components. 

Much of the organization of the model factory was planned by the local 
manufacturers—evidence of a natural talent for systematic working 
fostered by practical guidance and a sympathetic appreciation of their 
original difficulties. 


Courtesy: Far East Trade. 





Iranian editors chatting to Lord Bossom, President of the Iran Society, at a dinner 
given in their honour at London’s celebrated Café Royal. 
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This magnificent vase was shown in the exhibition of Iranian Art at the Petit Palais des 
Champs-Elysees, Paris. 
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“ DECISIVE PHASE ”—in the words of the Shah—in Iran’s political, 
A economic and social development was struck on March 13th, 1961, 

when some 520 peasants from seven villages in the Marageh area of 
the northern province of Azerbaijan became land owners under Iran’s 
sweeping land reform law. | 

In a ceremony in the village of Varjui, the Shah presented to the peasants 
the title deeds of the first plots of land to be distributed in accordance with 
the revised 1960 land-reform law. The Marageh programme, to be 
followed by a similar land distribution project in the nearby Miandoab 
region, is a pilot effort which eventually will extend throughout Iran’s 
vast agriculture area and will affect the Nation’s 16,000,000 now landless 
peasants, who represent three-quarters of the population. 

The Shah, in his speech, declared that land reform would not only 
provide social justice for the peasants but, by adding to their annual 
income and raising productivity, would help raise agricultural output and 
the national per capita income. 

The Shah predicted that the new farmer-owners would produce four 
times as many crops because they would work many times harder as 
farmers of their own land. “ Give them mechanized farming and they 
will produce at least 10 times more,” said the Shah. 

Some 99 per cent of the small group of landlords owning land in the 
Marageh region responded voluntarily to the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
request that they sell their properties to the Government which, under the 
terms of the law would then be equitably distributed among the hitherto 
peasant-tenants. 

Landlords will be compensated for the land deeded to the peasants on 
the basis of their annual income, each due to be paid 10 times the annual 
income of his lands over a period of 10 years. The lands taken oyer by the 
peasants are, under the law, to be paid for within a 15-year period in yearly 
instalments. 

A vital adjunct to the scheme is the setting up of multi-purpose co- 
operatives which will provide the new farm owners credits for seed, 
animals, fertilizer, farm machinery, etc., as well as act as purchasing and 
marketing agents. Under Iran’s Third Five-Year Economic Development 
Plan (Asian Review, January), a sum of £21 m. is earmarked for land reform. 
This allocation may be used either to finance actual land distribution or to 
provide credits to the farmer through his co-operative. 
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That land reform is a sine qua non to ridding Iran of her semi-feudal 
status was recognized. by the Shah a decade ago when he took the first real 
step toward land reform in the entire Middle East. It was in 195] that the 
Shah launched a programme of distribution of his large Crown estates in 
which peasants were sold an average of 20 acres of land. Despite opposition 
from some large land owners, distribution of Crown lands were carried 
out in every year, save one, to the present time. 

It was seen from the beginning that agrarian reform required trained 
farmers, agricultural experts, modern farm machinery and an efficient 
administrative organization. 

To teach farmers the basic principles of agriculture as they are practised 
in the more developed nations of the world, Iran’s Plan Organization set 
up a Department of Agricultural Engineering, branches of which have 
been established in all provincial centres. Iranian engineers, with the 
assistance and technical advice of foreign experts, conduct research in 
irrigation, geology and low-cost housing projects for the rural areas. They 
also give technical assistance and guidance to the farmers. 

Four grain elevators—in Ahwaz, Kermanshah, Meshed, and Shiraz— 
recently have been completed. The Plan Organization is conducting an 
extensive programme of special classes to teach the Nation’s farmers the 
best methods of cultivation and the use of fertilizers. In addition, the 
Plan Organization makes available laboratory equipment to several 
institutions engaged in seed-improvement research. In 1956, Irans imports 
of fertilizers amounted to 200 tons. By 1958 the figure climbed to 12,200 
tons. 

In 1952, a Farm Machinery Agency was established. The Agency 
procures the machinery for the farmers on a 20 per cent down payment, 
the remaining cost being amortized on terms convenient to the farmers. 
By mid-1957, the Agency had delivered to farmers 332 tractors and 
combines. In the following year, 3,195 tractors, 524 combines and 5,235 
smaller pieces of farm machinery were purchased and delivered. The 
Agency also had established well-equipped service stations in most parts 
of the country as well as special training classes where farmers are in- 
structed in the use and care of farm machinery. 

Iran’s agricultural revolution has begun. 
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! f : Post-War Development i in: 
Hong Kong Eru n 


By G. O. W. STEWART an ee Oe Be, 





of Hong Kong since the last war: Although Hong Kong was always. 
an entrepôt port for Kwangtung | and Kwangsi, her rôle then was 
_ mainly composed of importing. goods in: bulk aad exporting them in small - 
_ quantities ‘by river-boat, junk and. train.: Sharghai in pre-war days -was 
the manufacturing centre as the- ‘duty was‘levied on the raw materials. 
before entering Shanghai and. the: finishéd product was sis or to. be 
-` sent into. the interior with no further duty...’ 5 
: In Hong Kong there were three important oiya anges K The 
U.S. dollar was the dominant currency in the. world at that time and very . 
few other countries were able to supply the goods, which were ‘réquired oes. 
by China and other countries. Britain was still recovering from the war 
and Europe and Japan were in an even worse condition and as the result. 
their currencies were not very much in demand; (2) The rapid depreciation i 
in value of the Chinése currency, ‘which had started slowly in 1938 but 
-had been. going at a gallop in the later years of the war; arid (3) In all the 
neighbouring territories of Hong. Kong there were" controls of various. | 
sorts. Many of these were ineffectively applied and in some cases a 
| was a considerable amount of corruption.. l ; aa 
’ 1945: found the whole area. denuded. of consumer goods and Pen thè 
Colony got started again trade with. China was resumed very quickly. . 


(ore changes bag taken ` gie in. the commercial position. 


‘For the’reasons mentioried above, most: of the imports | came. from the ` i 


United States and, due te the distrust of. varius- European currencies, 
much trade with Europe was financed in U.S. currency. The Hong Kong ` 
dollar was linked: to sterling and: the free macket uU. s. Dollar rate was: 
about 25 per cent better than the official rate. As a.result none of the 
exports in. territories neighbouring Hong Korg would have been sold .,. 
through Hong Kong at the official rate and to nable the export trade to 
-= continue, it was: necessary for the Hong Korg Government to permit: 

exporters to retain the major part of the foreign exchange proceeds of-the ` 
‘goods shipped. ` This was a farsighted decision bv the Hong Kong Govern- 


$ A -ment -as it~enabled the merchants in Hong ‘Kong to compete on equal - 
ae ‘terms with other territories ane they were, SỌ successful with vegetable . 
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oils, which had always been exported through Hong Kong if they emanated 
from Kwangtung Province, that they now included shipménts from the 
Yangtse Valley which had in the past gone down the river to Shanghai. 

There were protests from China, and negotiations continued for some 
time, but events finally brought them to a close. During this period Hong 
Kong financed large quantities of trade to other centres. Much of this 
came to Hong Kong because banking, shipping and insurance facilities 
were better. The absence of controls was another factor in a world of 
universal controls. Some of this, however, was nothing short of commodity 
shunting, and was much criticized. J am not prepared to defend these 
activities, but it is as sensible to blame Hong Kong for them as to blame 
European bankers for a run on the £. 

At the time of the change-over Hong Kong greatly increased its old 
entrepôt trade with China, as well as acting as a focal point for much of 
South-East Asia, and like London, was financing much trade that did not 
touch its shores. Thus Cotton mills’ machinery bought during the War 
was shipped to Hong Kong as some of the Chinese did not like the position 
in Shanghai. = 

There followed the collapse of the Nationalist regime, which brought a 
large influx of capital into Hong Kong. A great deal of this was transferred 
to America, which, at one time, pushed the free rate to double the official 
rate. In its wake came a large stream of refugees from China, many of 
them skilled workers. It was from 1949 that the real start of the industrial 
movement in Hong Kong can be traced. Meantime the entrepôt trade 
with China continued, although the Communist regime reduced to 
practically nothing their purchase of consumer goods. Next the Korean 
War began in June, 1950, and control of strategic goods was imposed 
shortly afterwards, but a tremendous amount of transit trade with China 
continued. The u.s. Resolution of May, 1951 resulted in a partial embargo 
on trade with China, which was followed later in the year by a total 
embargo by the u.s.A. Balances in U.s. currency of Chinese residents were 
frozen. 

For a time Hong Kong was included in the.embargo, but eventually 
it was modified on the provision of guarantees by the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment regarding the end-users of u.s. materials shipped to the Colony 
for its factories. The u.s. Freezing Order was all-embracing, and was 
applied very strictly, with the threat that if any company broke its pro- 
visions, all their assest in the U.s. would be blocked. This freezing order 
resulted in a number of legal complications, as, although there are many 
precedents to cover trading with the enemy, a freezing order of this type 
was something new. I happened to be in Canada in the autumn of 1960, 
when it looked possible that a similar freezing order would be applied 
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i i against’ Cuba. Two of the Cahadiah banks tad offices 1 in: Cuba: aad. it et 


a D took sme time fòr me to explain 1 to ‘them just exactly how all-embracing ` cf 
- ; such an Order, could be, from our own: experience. ._This embargo on. 


American ‘trade. with China was a crippling bbw to Hong Kong. Trade ` 
with the U.S.A. which had been, 16-3 per cent in 1947 slumped to-4:3.per 


- Gent in 1953.. Exports to China before the War were 45 per cent of the 
-totalin 1938, 18 per cent in 1948, but by 1956. had dropped to 4 per cent. `. 
But there were two: gains: the large amount of capital, and the arrival of.. 
a large number of skilled managers and workers. Beginning slowly, but ~- 


. growing througti the years, factories were set up by these People: the main 
. emphasis being on the textile industry. : : 

” Entrepôt trade did not stop when manufacturing began. Gradually 
It: was, possible to see at the annual exhibitioa ‘how the ‘range. of goods 


was increasing, and the quality improving. Meanwhile the trade figures- . ' 


showed what was- going on. In 1947—10 per cent of.exports were of local 
' manufacture : in 1960 this. had. risen to` 70 per zent. | 

_ With strict control. -imposed by the Peking Government; capital from’ 
private sources in China ceased. :On the cther hand, as nationalism in ` 
` South-East Asia developed, the Chinese in thèse. territcries found dis- - 
- Crimination practised ‘against them, and in som areas they were only able 


bee , “to carry on their activities-if they became citizens of the’ country. As a 


result large quantities of capital moved from Irdonesia; South Viet Nam ` 
and Cambodia. to Hong Kong, some of -which was ‘invested in local 
- factories.: A great deal of the new building which can be seen in Hong 
Kong today: in offices and blocks of flats has been financed with overseas - 
; Chinese capital, ` i 

Some’ people wonder aay the- Cies g0 to Hone Kong. The reason 


`. ` cis that they meet conditions similar to their: ‘own, and the people speák 


their own language. 
> What are the Industries of Hong Kong? - The oldest i is ‘that of ae i 


, 7 7 building and repairing, also ship-breaking. Hong Kong is one of the 


largest ship-breaking | ceńtres in the world: Though much of the scrap:goes - 


ce to. Japan,.an increasing proportion.is used ir. the Colony’s own steel- 
`- rolling mills; which produce 10,000 tons a‘monzh.of mild steel reinforcing 


‘bars. One large establishment provides maintenance and repair facilities 
for forty-four air lines using Kai Tak airport.. C2ment is an old-established . 
‘industry, but the textile industry is now the major industry: There are 
. about 500,000 spindles, and among’ them the most modern. The produc- . 

_ tion of all kinds in 1960 was over 156 million pounds, the greater part: :- 
_ of which was consumed by the: local weaving, industry with over 17, 000 
looms. Production in 1960 exceeded 428. ae square goes most of : 
-which was exported. 
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Dyeing, printing and finishing rather lagged behind, but one new 
very modern mill has been built recently. The production of garments of 
all types and mail-order tailoring of men’s suits have shown considerable 
expansion in recent years, most of the suits being made with British cloth. 
A wide variety of manufactures are produced by the Colony’s knitting 
mills. 

While the expanding textile industry now accounts for over 50 per cent 
in value of the Colony’s exports, there are quite a number of other pro- 
ducts. These include yachts and pleasure craft, kerosene pressure stoves 
and lamps, steel furniture, safes and office equipment, domestic space 
heaters, refrigerators and air-conditioners, carpets, sandals, plastic 
flowers and injection moulding as well as extrusion machines industry. 
In recent years precision engineering and the manufacture of stainless 
steel cutlery, transistor radios and the construction of a plant which is 
manufacturing ply-wood have been undertaken. Several large concerns 
from overseas have arrangements with Hong Kong manufacturers to make 
their products under licence. To a large extent these have been American 
and Japanese companies and it is to be hoped that some of the manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom will see the advantage of making similar 
arrangements. In most cases the capital is available there and all that is 
required is for the United Kingdom to provide the know-how and technical 
assistance, 

Hong Kong in recent years has faced the challenge as a result of two 
events, and has emerged stronger from them. First came the Japanese 
occupation, and then the American embargo. Now a third challenge 
faces Hong Kong: if Britain enters the Common Market. It is too early 
to forecast what effect this would have on Hong Kong’s export of her 
manufactures, but it seems unlikely to be favourable. But if the odds are 
not weighed too heavily against her, and I repeat this, then she will I 
am sure be able to meet this challenge, as she has met others in the past. 


Based on an Address to the China Society. 
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HE "proposal ` that the Federation of - Aiilaya, Singapore, Prines, 


North -Borneo: and Sarawak ‘associate ‘taemselves into Malaysia is -- 


‘soundly -based., The geographical prepinquity of the countries, 


coupled with their historical; cultural and presently existing. economic — 
> ties, provide a rational basis for mutually advantageous association. | 


Aside from the cultural affinities of the Five there are major advantages 


` in the field of economics which will accrue from ` merger. 


Before considering specific’ advantages tha- will flow to the Five from | 
the formation of Malaysia a brief survey of the-general: economic frame- 
' 

There are no precise population figures évailable but it is estimated ` 
that ` Malaysia . will include . approximately . ten. million people, divided 
approximately as follows: 42 per cent indigenous; 38 per cent Chinese; - 


- 10 per cent Indian and Pakistani; with the residual being “ all others.” 


A population. of this magnitude has impo-tant economic ioplications 
which will be discussed subsequently. - - 
Trade between the five ċountries already is a saa a portion of ee 


“total external trade. For example, of the 37,371 .million total exports 


for the Five during -1960 $2,365 million were to each other. 
| Thus 32 per cent of-exports are already going to countries contemplated 
as being part of Malaysia. i 
Imports follow an almost identical pattern | in that the total imports 
to the Five from all sources’ were $6,932 mition (1960) of which $2,214 - 
million or 32 per cent were from: other members of the proposed ice haa | 


From these figurés it. can be seen that the Five are eer traders i 


. among themselves and.heavily dependent upcn each other. 


An association into Malaysia would facilitate trade between the countries 


and generate an expansion in its volume trus further | integrating them ~~ 
economically. 


Although there is already considerable uniformity in the group with — | 
respect to commercial, administrative and’ financial matters, merger into ' 


rte Malaysia would expand the areas in ‘which common policies could be 


followed advantageously. Ss 
This would encourage and enhance the ability of traders aaa others to 


: do business among the Five as well as increasing the mobility of. capital 
a 4 and labour to the mutual benefit of all of the zountries involved. 


` 


One of the most significant advantages which would benefit all lies i in 
the process of industrialization. 

It has been observed that some of the larger manufacturing concerns, 
particularly from abroad, are. unwilling to invest their capital, in conjunc- 
tion with domestic capital, in any one of the countries contemplating 
Malaysia simply because they find that an ‘ ‘ efficient ” sized plant is not 
warranted in view of the present size of the market in any single country. 

Merging into Malaysia would expand potential markets by nearly 
half again the size of any market presently existing in the area. 

Size of plant is a most important consideration in certain kinds of 
industrial or manufacturing processes. 

For example, in a recent study of steel production it was found that a 
plant with an output of 50,000 tons a year could only produce this output 
at a cost of $630 a ton. 

On the other hand an annual output of 250,000 tons would produce 
economies in production leading to a cost of only $475 per ton. Similarly, 
a cement factory producing 50,000 tons a year can do so only at a cost 
of $81 a ton whereas with an output of 450,000 tons costs per ton decline 
to under $60. 

Merger into Malaysia would make possible, both in terms of raw 
material availabilities and efficient sized productive units, the planning and 
establishment of new industries in places where their activities were most 
needed. 

They could thus be located in the particular point of Malaysia where 
labour was most readily available or where industrial activity was most 
needed to help with the other aspects of economic development. 

It would, in addition, be easier for the large political and economic 
unit which Malaysia would comprise to float loans in international 
capital markets or with such institutions as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

Another major economic advantage which would follow the establish- 
ment of Malaysia lies in the field of technological advancement. 

At present the economic development of each of the Five is limited by 
the availability of administrative and technical skills. This scarcity is 
partially met by each country supplementing its own technical personnel 
with U.N., specialized U.N. agencies or Colombo Plan technicians. - 

In addition, certain technical training facilities are being established 
in one or more of the countries involved. 

However, this individual country approach inevitably leads to a com- 
petition for scarce technical help. The requirements of the five countries 
are, in many respects, so similar that each may request almost identical 
technical experts when there simply are not enough technicians. 
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abilities. | , 
Even more striking ¢ are the. hati benefits from i institutes ofi 

various kinds, such as’ the proposed Agrarian Research and Training: 

Institute which the Federation of Malaya is contemplating establishing . 


_ with the help of the U.N. Special Fund. 


Clearly such an institute and the facilities it will offer. are of major- 


. Significance to all of the other countries - in- the, area, with the possible. A 


exception of Singapore: 


: By pooling their requirements the process of asabi hos adequate _. 


training facilities would be more rational and satisfactory to alt concerned 
and wider technical coverage ‘would be feasible. E l 
To cite one more example of the mutual economic advantage. to be 


found in establishing Malaysia one need only consider the whole field of 


transportation and communications. 

In this field it has been reco gnized for many yzars that they a are,‘ T 
monopolies.” What this means is that it. is most efficient to have them - 
operated either by the government or where they are non-governmental, > 


under government control. 


, This is because it would be wasteful and caio to permit “ com- 
penon They must, to be efficient, be large enough to obtain the ` 
advantage of large scale operations. Unified operations over the whole — 
of Malaysia would provide significant savings and better services. l 
' It can easily be seen that the major economic advantages which have. 
been noted above as attending the formation of Malaysia can, in most ` 
cases, be traced back to.two factors. l 

A concomitant feature is the posśibility of the establishment of uniform 


Pape is and policies, and the elimination of barriers among the, Five. - 


In the region of Asia’ first steps. have been made toward regional 


economic co-operation through the formation o? A.s.A. which is composed 


of Thailand, the Philippines and the Federation of Malaya.. 
These three countries have realized the si ea contribution which 


co-opération can- provide. : 


There is One major aspect of the- economic relationship.. between the 
Five that has purposely been left until last. This has to do with economic: 
planning and economic development. 

As separate.and individual political entities it is quite normal and popet 


for each to-consider its own situation and its own needs in developing its 


economic plang and, PEE euler 


. à ' 
"1 ao" y 
{ 


While this i iS appropriate it does: mean. that's cases will arise, and already 
have arisen, where, actions taken by one member will have adverse re- | 
percussions on one or more others. of the Five, 

It also means that a form of competition develops in which one county 
may vie with another in offering bigger and better advantages toa nee 
firm in an effort to attract it. 

Consequently, greater tax concessions or tariff protection, or other 
inducements may be given than are.in fact necessary to attract the foreign 
investment. They are given not only to attract the investment to this 
region but also to attract it away from a neighbouring country. 

The gainer is the foreign investor and the losers.are both -of the two 
countries involved., One by losing the new investment.. The other by 
granting concessions which are unnecessarily large. ce # á no 

All concessions, in: the last analysis, are a “‘ cost ?” which must be borne 
by the people of the country granting such concessions.. = 

The “ competitive °”: development which has been noted alore is a 
luxury which the five countries can ill-afford. -All are confronted with the 
urgent necessity of diversifying their economies, raising living standards 
of a rapidly growing population, and increasing their e 
agricultural and industrial. . 

None of the five countries can afford economic waste of scarce resources. 
If waste occurs, because of policies or activities of a neighbouring country, 
it will distort the planning and slow down the i of: the other 
countries concerned. 

Economic development sem g is e to use scarce resources 
in the most efficient way in order to achieve stated objectives.’ 7 

However, as individual countries the “ most efficient way ’”’ of isig 
resources to achieve given objectives may be far different than. would be 
the case were the planning being done for five countries as a unit. 

There would be a different starting combination of resources and the 
choice of their deployment: would be panes? in view of à. much larger 
area and a much larger market. . 

For example, a steel mill for Malaysia att be quite feasible and 
economic while one-for any one country might.be a dubious project— 
and a plant in two- or more countries (undertaken: because of isolated 
economic planning) might be the' most blatant kind of waste of resources. 

‘Thus, one of the most important economic. advantages i in the formation 
of Malaysia lies in co-ordinated planning for development. 

Through a joint process effective utilization of resources—human 
material and capital—could proceed to the mutual benefit of all five 
countries, free of the inevitable detrimental aspects on neighbouring 
countries which individual country planning is is sopii to; incur. 
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speak - of the possibility . that. Communist China might possess its 
own. atomic bomb in the. very | near future. These rumours found 
confirmation i in the press of various. Asian countries, particularly that of- 

“India: On February. 11th, 1953, the Calcutta newspaper The People’ 
a reported that the Chinese Communists had st up an atomic research 

` centre in the Tarim. Basin in Sinkiang, and thet work there had reached 

-a stage where the explosion of China’s first atomic bomb might be expected 
. ` in the next few months, if not weeks. At the ead of 1958; these rumours.: 
= | ‘were again receiving attention-in the Western press. On December 21st, 
'. ., Richard Hughes ‘wrote in the Sunday Times that it was believed that thé `. 
“". * Soviet Union had agreed to provide the Chinese Communists with - 
+. maximum aid-to assist in the. production of. China’s first atomic bomb. 
vail 3 ay Suggested that this was being ‘done.to.:denonstrate the advantages. 

(ase! OF: the Communist system; which enabled an Asian country to overcome 
pi ¿its industrial backwardness in_so short a period of time. ‘To implement 
be i > the próject, it was reported that a joint | Sino-Soviet atomic. research centre © 
e ~ had: ‘been: set. up, again in» Sinkiang; where ‘preparations were already 
a Si “reaching, the level necessary for’ staging an atomic explosion. | 
peas “et Since’ 1959, such reports have appeared with greater. frequency. On / 
> Ane ~~ November Ist, 1959, the Indian Statesman. published an article ‘which. 
ee sported intensified Sino- Soviet co-operation in atomic research and the ° 
f Š “formation of the first joint Sino-Soviet atomic research centre in Sinkiang 
ae + (Sinkiang features prominently in all reports which have appeared in the- 

* non-Commiunist press). On January 5th, 1960 Le Monde forecast that, 
"the explosion of the first Chinese atomic bomt would. take place at the ` 
` ` end'of 1961 or the beginning of 1962. At abou! the same time, the New - 

“~. York Times was' even speaking. of the construction, with Soviet -aid, of 
` China’s first earth satellite. The paper put the tame required for complet- 
ing this project at two years, and reported that tre first rocket launching . 
sites, fróm. which such a satellite. might be put into. orbit, were already 
a ‘under ‘construction in north-west. China. . The rockets required for this’ l 
* programme would, ‘it was inferred, ‘be provided by the Soviet Union. ` ` 
‘The ‘American paper saw confirmation of these views in the appearance 
in China. of Dr. Hsue ee ee who i is ee as. one of the world’s. 
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=a i N FAR back’ as the. bermo of the fiftica, Western obéervers began to’ 


leading specialists in rocket technology. Dr. Hsue was deported from the 
United States on the grounds that he had belonged to the Communist 
Party before his arrival in America. Finally, in January of the same year, 
the Neue Ziircher Zeitung quoted the American journal Newsweek as stating 
that the Chinese were preparing for the explosion of the first small Chinese 
atomic bomb in the Gobi Desert some time in 1960. 

It should be remarked that these rumours were not entirely without 
corroboration in the Chinese press, which has frequently referred to the 
subject in recent years. “There is reason to suppose that in the fifties 
the Chinese Communists really believed that they would succeed in 
catching up with the more technically advanced Western powers and the 
Soviet Union in atomic research, and particularly in the production of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Such statements have appeared in the Chinese Communist press in fair 
numbers of late years. The question, however, remains as to whether 
they are merely propaganda assertions or whether there is some degree 
of justification for them. Undoubtedly there is a desire to possess an 
atomic bomb and to launch a satellite into space, but China does not 
possess the resources for either on her own. Thus the question arises as 
to whether the Soviet Union wishes China to acquire experience in the 
military and peaceful uses of atomic energy, and if so, what measures 
are being taken to furnish the necessary assistance. If the Soviet Union 
wished China to possess her own atomic bomb, there can be no doubt 
that the Soviet press would not have been silent on the subject, but so far 
there has been no mention of it. Nevertheless, in February, 1955 Radio 
Peking reported that the Soviet Union was providing China with assistance 
in this field, including fissile uranium and equipment. In June of the same 
year, Chinese atomic physicist Chao Chung-yao announced that the first 
atomic research centre in China was being formed and that it would 
initially be supervised by Soviet scientists. 

Further information was released in a long article biete by Jen 
Min Jih Pao toward the end of 1959. The article stated that the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy were now being gradually introduced into industry, 
agriculture, medicine, public health and various fields of scientific re- 
search. It also gave a brief history of nuclear research in China. Even 
before 1955, the Chinese had mastered some techniques and had con- 
ducted some nuclear research. In 1955, the Soviet government had helped 
China to build her first reactor and accelerator. In 1956, the Soviet 
Union and other countries of.the socialist camp had set up a Joint Institute 
for Nuclear Research at Dubna, near Moscow. During this same period, 
Chinese scientists and technologists and Soviet scientists working in 
China had given a series of lectures to encourage public interest in atomic 
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energy: The echinvenients of the Soviet cere: in the atomic. field had me 
been démonstrated at exhibitions ‘held in Pek-ng, Shanghai, Canton and’ 

= Chengtu. .. The application of radioactive isotopes in industry and medicine 
also began at this time. ‘In 1958, as a result o? the “ great leap forward,” -` 
‘many provinces, municipalities and autonomous regicns had set up 


. organizations to conduct atomic research. .Many universities and insti- 


_ tutes had set up departments and started courses for the study of problems ` 
connected with atomic energy. The use of radioactive isotopes was. 


being extended in geological, machine-building, metallurgical, chemical, ` 


biological, medical and agricultural departmenc:s. . ; 
It should be: borne in. mind, however, that all this is in the field of — 
research and the Joint Institute is concerned primarily with the. peaceful. 


'. uses,of atomic energy. Neither the Soviet nor the Chinese press has made 


any mention of co-operation between the two countries’ on its: military’ 
Eoo Evidently, if China desires to`possess its own atomic bomb, 
_ it will have to achieve this without the ‘aid of the Soviet Union or that. of 
“the ‘more industrially advanced satellites. Leaving asidé the political i 


. -significance of the:situation for the moment, let us consider what possi- G 


bility there is of China’s realizing such a goal. ` . 
From the purely scientific point of view ther= is no ‘eal obstacle, since 
China does possess a number of noted nuclear and: rocket experts, some ` 
of whom were educated. in the United. States ard have engaged in nuclear 
. research there. In 1952 one of them, Dr. Li Su-kwang, announced that 
China already had its own programme for develcping atomic and hydrogen 


rf weapons. There are also a number of foreign scientists engaged on nuclear - 


“research in China. -Official Communist sources ‘have named at least one; - 
Joan Chase, a-Chinese'woman of American origin who took part in work 
on the first American atomic bomb dropped on Japan. ` A 
While the theoretical: prerequisites for the. production of an’ atomic. 
_ bomb, even if only of.the type used at Hiroshima, exist, there have as. 
yet been no signs that one has been built or tested. The most logical ~ 
reason would seem’ to be the rudimentary state of Chinese’ industry, — 
despite the efforts of the last ten years, and lacz of the necessary capital.. 
pope: China ‘is already hard pressed to meet payments for imports 
Of grain from .Canada and Australia while maintaining industrial pro- 
duction at its present level. Without an immerse expansion.of industry, ` 
work~on nuclear weapons would be impossible, but such an expansion ` 
would require ‘gigantic material and financial resources which at the» 
moment China is not in a position to.obtain., `. 
There are other signs that confirm the view that Chinai is ikay o 
have an atomic bomb in the near future. At -he time when the Soviet . 
ee did not naye nuclear armaments, Communist prop aganda did. all ` 
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in its power to belittle the importance of such weapons. It is true that 
even after the explosion of the first Soviet atomic bomb, Soviet propaganda 
continued to assert that atomic weapons alone could not ensure victory 
and that, as in the past, the decisive factor in war was the human element. 
Nevertheless, the derogatory attitude toward nuclear weapons was no 
longer in evidence, and it was fully acknowledged that nuclear weapons 
could cause mankind the most appalling damage. In 1953, Malenkov 
even stated that an atomic war would mean the end of civilization and 
there would be no victors in such a war. Even now, Khrushchev lays 
stress on the huge losses that a nuclear war would entail. 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that Chinese propaganda on the 
subject of nuclear war has two sides. Comments such as those quoted 
above are meant for domestic consumption. The Chinese people, and 
in particular the army, must be made to believe that in the event of a war 
an enemy equipped with nuclear weapons and rockets will have no 
advantage over Chinese forces with relatively primitive equipment. 
They must be convinced that the victory of the Communist cause is 
guaranteed despite the enemy’s technical superiority. Propaganda 
intended for audiences abroad, particularly the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, strikes a very different note. One of its main features is the call 
to create an atom-free zone in the Pacific area. The danger which a nuclear 
war would present in this area, far from being minimized, is stressed to 
the greatest possible extent. An atom-free zone in Asia was first called 
for at a conference in Cairo in January, 1958 and later in the same year 
Nehru demanded the establishment of such a zone in the Pacific area. 
Khrushchev turned to this subject in his speech to the Twenty-First 
Party Congress in January, 1959. 

An atom-free zone continues to figure prominently in Chinese pro- 
paganda and is brought up every time relations between China and her 
Asian neighbours are under discussion. Premier Chou En-lai also had 
a great deal to say on the subject at a reception held in the Swiss embassy 
in Peking in 1960: “ We advocate that the countries of Asia and others 
around the Pacific, including the United States, conclude a peace pact 
of mutual non-agression and turn the whole of this area into a zone 
free of nuclear wapons. This is, of course, a direction in which efforts 
will have to be made for a long period, but we will exert ourselves un- 
remittingly to this end.” , | 

Whether the Chinese Communists genuinely hope to reach agreement 
on this problem is difficult to say. Recent events and statements suggest 
rather that the propaganda campaign conducted in conjunction with the 
Soviet Union is aimed more at discrediting American nuclear tests in the 
Pacific and making impossible the use of nuclear weapons in any war 
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`. that mite break out in this part of the soli By means of na toe 
the Chinese Communist Party hopes to create sach a psychological barrier’ 2 
. against ‘the use of these weapons that it would be impossible for the: ah 


Western powers to employ them. - 


All in:all, it would seem that the reports which have appeared in the ae 
Western press of impending Chinese atomic explosions are’ ' decidedly: SE 
‘premature. Chinese -industry is certainly not sufficiently advanced to": 
` carry through a programme of nuclear armaments, even allowing for the-. 
possible possession by China of considerable scientific knowledge of the . 
subject, without Soviet aid.’ This the Soviet leaders seem reluctant tò ` 
provide.. Certainly there i is no definite evidence of collaboration between. a 
the two countries on production of nuclear weapons, or of the Soviet , 
Union’s offering to supply China with the necessary aircraft or missiles «.« 
which would be tequired to make them effective. Moreover, the tone of. ` 
‘Chinese propaganda indicates that in a possible war the Chinese armed: 
` forces-can look forward to no indigenous nuc ear support and that the | 
Communist leaders would prefer simply to have the use of nuclear weapons’ | 
a prohibited. Unfortunately, the rumours which have circulated in. the ` 
West have undoubtedly affected the policies o? certain countries of the. . 
free world, misleading not merely. journalists and the general public, but E? 


even responsible statesmen. 


Excerpts from Bulletin. . Courtesy Institute for the Study: OfU.S.S.R. 
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RUSEMBILAN, A MALAY FISHING. VILLAGE. . By Tosi M. Fraser Jr. 


(Cornell University Press. London: Oxford Urdiversity Press). Price in 


United Kingdom oe net, 279 pages. 


REVIEWED BY A. G. “MORKILL A gi pi 


HE. : book ee part of -Cornell University’s E` ieac programme in’ 
T anthropology; it is not a book of travel and those who have lived among `. 


East Coast Malays must suppress their disappointment at finding no 


reference to their wit, their sense of fun and their gaiety and the colourful. 


features. of the. laúd and its people, for all this is outside the terms of 
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S a ` detached observers aie studies Man: as i in. i slaboratoiy:i in an 
“the process: ‘of: formulating * “Jaws? and theories about h ian behaviour. 

< Thé: ‘author, lived':in a’ Malay. village. On: the ‘coast’ of Patani: in. S.E.. 
“Thailand: ‘for. the period February to. ‘September, 1956; and travelléd for . 


threé;months’ insaddition. He found the Malays among whom heliveda ` 
-hard working: self-supporting people, with alrost ‘no dietary deficiency ; 


diséases; they grew. fice, rubber and coconuts’ bit sea fishin g was the main 
industry. . His account of the fishing is the-most enjoyable part of the book. . 
Motor boats were. acquired to tow out the- larger boats; this made day 

fishing practicable (shoals were more dispersed | in daytitne). Later in- 


dividual boats acquired outboard motors. Although the Malays were’ `` 


individualists boat crews tended to keep together year after year and their ` 
wives marketed the fish: About.three quarters of the households owned 
étheir padi fields and the people kept aloof from saoney-lenders. . 
“There were hard times during the war. `“ Mary grasses and plants were 
" ised as food as padi fields were destroyed or taken over for Y apanese use,’ 


‘The author found that “with the greater avzilability of money in the - 


* Village! as well as a real or imagined fall off in the supply of fish in nearby 
waters, ‘tore and more ‘are turning from a parely subsistence type of > 
= SCOHOmy to one wholly dependent upon money and the. ‘wor ld market.” 


«Malays are Muslims, Thais are Buddhists. The District Officer spoke E 


only Thai and Buddhist morals were taught in the school. Small wonder 
“that: there was little love lost between the Maleys and their rulers. The 
author found some evidence of a desire to be united with what was-British 
Malaya. ‘The Thai authorities were now eyes paying attention to the | 
. language problem. sas 

The picture is one of a law De sensible E E settling their 
own disputes and problems, providing voluntar patrols to deal. with an 
outbreak of hooliganism; a people whose religion meant something to 
them, who acknowledged the leadership of their Imam and took the 
advice of elders who had earned their respect. | 

There-is.a.chapter on belief in Spirits, the special concern of the Bomo | 
(sometimes translated “* Witch-doctor ’’). Such. beliefs are against Muslim 
Law but the Imam collaborated in the annual eemony in honour, of the 
guardian spirit of the village. ; 

The chapter headed The Life Cycle. contains. these fearyome opening 
words: 








“The life of an individual represents a ‘tercporal continuum within 
the socio-cultural framework, each stage of life being characterized by 
' different structures and values or status roles. An: examination’ of the 
‘individual life cycle will therefore help to quale the integration i in | 
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. diachréitie® ferns of the several fics of Ruserpbilaa Lic were. = 


described synchronically i in the preceding ch apters.” 
But if the reader has the courage to = beyond, this point he will find 
much of interest in the chapter. © 
The two concluding: chapters. discuss change and resistance. to de 
‘andthe “ laws ” which explain them. There is * A basic polarity. between. : 
the orientations of the individualistic type and those of the communal type, 
- the former.stress the values of individualism, competition; the accumula-. 
>. -tion of personal capital, whereas the latter stress’ values ‘of communal: 
7 welfare, kinship and community: CO- operation. kindness ‘and generosity - 
tu 7... e individualism prevails in the, economic activities and. oom gnaniy 
- | ` “jn religious and ceremonial activities.” 


Pelee 


The author finds that as commercial and economic activities become | 
increasingly important the “individualistic orieatations encroach on areas 


which were formerly 1 more communally oriented ™ e.g. ‘rituals forthe propiti- 
ation of the sea spirits are directed not towards én abundant supply for the ~ 
< whole community’ but, towards increasing the Tuck of a particular boat; 


5 z a : ‘there i is a shift from communal to individualistic emphasis _ as favours” : 


_fechnological i innovations. 
‘Tn the inland villages he found resistance to motor. ee and 1 rice mills’ - 
“iict he explains as due to the resistance of. a co-operative, kin-based. 
social organization to cultural traits‘associated with individual enterprise... ° | 
In the non-economic area of the’ culture resistance is explained by ` 


| “ group hostility”; e. g. the Malays would: not attend a well equipped, T 


Thai Government hospital free of charge but would go ‘thirty miles to a 


small dispensary run by a British missionary and ais wife (to thie missionary i 


couple there was no group. hostility). ‘ i. 


l ‘seems superfluous and the, second appendix, on the Malay language; 
... , conveys no meaning to one who has not been initiated into the mysteries of 

< ~ Phonology. 

. A layman is tempted to ask. how far all this takes us. These researches’ 
+: disclose interesting. similarities in the behaviour of different: peoples, but. 


“> have generalizations based upon them the same validity ‘as ‘other scientific 


Py R n ae ? Does the clothing of the obvious facts of 2uman conduct in scienti- 
fic language explain them? Man is rational, emotional, exercises free will; 
n N Ea yan old. jurist said of Woman that she was sometiing Varium et Mutabile;. 


oe ds this not true of all mankind and can there be a science of their behaviour ? ? : E 
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The Indian Elections. 


By MAURICE ZINKIN 


HAVE not been in India for eighteen months and I was not there for 
the election. My excuse for talking on this subject is that the Indian 
public have voted exactly as eighteen months ago everybody expected 

them to vote and, therefore, presumably my ancient experience is not yet 
totally irrelevant. J think, in fact, that the main conclusion we can draw 
is the extraordinary stability of Indian politics. We are accustomed, in 
England, to Prime Ministers who change every few years, to politicians 
who come up in the world every fifteen years or so, and to party pro- 
grammes that change at least once in a decade. We would be very sur- 
prised if the election of 1963 was fought on the prograrame of 1945, or 
even on the programme of 1951. We do not hear much nowadays from 
the Left about nationalization and it is a bit unfashionable to talk about 
Conservative freedom. This is not so in India, India has had the same 
Prime Minister for sixteen years; it has had the same Party in office in 
nearly all the States and at the Centre for the whole of that time, and if 
you go back to before the war, to the previous time when there were 
political parties in office it was the same party in office then too. 

The programmes on which the Congress, and everybody else, fought this 
election was quite extraordinarily like the programmes on which they 
fought the last election, and they bore a very considerable resemblance to 
the programmes on which they fought the ’52 election. As a matter of 
fact, if you take the Congress programme, nearly all of it is in the Karachi 
resolution which was passed in 1931. I do not say this to suggest that 
these programmes'are out of date, only that there is a certain continuity 
in policy which perhaps the rest of us do not always‘have. This continuity 
in policy has been rewarded by a very great continuity of electoral be- 
haviour. In 1952 the Congress won 354 seats at the Centre. In 1957, they 
succeeded in changing the 354 seats to 366, and my India News tells 
me, though this may perhaps still be changed when the March results 
come in, that this time they have again got 354. This must be an all-time 
record for not moving. The same thing has happened to the Communists. 
In 1952 they got 26 seats. In 1957, they got 29 and this time they got 29 
again. What is even more extraordinary is that this stability is not confined 
to the Centre; it extends to the States. Admittedly it does not extend 
` always to the same States all the time; it is rather an over all thing. In 1952 
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i hie ee did i badly ; in a on. of States; Rajasthan and 1 Bepsu, if I 


C ‘ 


remember. aright.. In 1957, they did badly i in € couple of States, Kerala ` 


ee and- Orissa, and this time they did badly in‘a : couple of States, Madhya 


Pradesh and Rajasthan. In all the others they have been safely i in power all 


the time and even in the ones where they lose they always get back again. | 


- It takes them.one election, roughly speaking,.if they do not-supersede the . `. 
_ other. fellow in between. That in itself would not be so extraordinary if it ah 
¿was not that this stability, even in’ the States, actually extends to the.. 


‘number of seats. If you include Kerala, the Communists in 1957, in the 


' States won 180-odd seats, ‘and this time theysagain won 180-odd ‘seats. 
_ Obviously underneath this stability you do get movement, for instance in ` 
` -West Bengal, though the Communists only mored from 45 seats in 1957, 


'. to 50.séats this time, this was done by a very great change in the individual _ i 


` seats that they won and lost. The Congress took 20 seats off them and lost 


` 22 seats to them, I think, and ney also took’ seats of course, from. other 


. parties. 
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What i is. happening i in India really is two thirgs.. First of all, there is a 


. ‘fairly general consensus about the way in whick policy should go. There, 


are not many Congress policies to which anybody ever objects. Everybody ` 


a * is agreed on-non-alignment, everybody is agreed on planning, everybody 


is agreed on a reasonable priority for heavy indastry, everybody is agreed 


on a fairly large State Sector. You can go on ard on and all the time you . 


will have subjects on which the electorate always agree. 


Also, I think, perhaps, the ‘political’ parties all. have the gift of not 5 s 


‘emphasizing that part of their programme with which the electorate does’ ` 


not agree: It has, for instance, been part of the Congress programme in _ 


1959, to have co-operative joint farming.. I am sure from the Congress a 


_ majorities that this is something that’ they carefuly mention to the farmers 


E ‘amongst their electors. Equally it is-part of the Swatantra party policy to’. 
' . have an almost 19th century laissez faire. I anc sure that this is not what 


„gives them their victories in the hills of Orissa oz the plains of ean 
they win on rather different and. more-local issues. Tr 


: The next thing which is significant is that it is still true that sily the 


Congress is a national party.’ The Congress puts up candidates for virtually 
. every seat. The Congress wins elections virtual_y everywhere. The other 
‘parties’ simply do not exist in many States... The Communists are one 
example of-this; their seats are immensely conceatrated in West: Bengal, in 
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. ` Andhra and Kerala; between them they count fcr something like 130 seats ` 
. out of 180-odd. The SWalaoua party ee `S Deavily ponrentak a mm 
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A polling officer makes an indelible mark on the forefinger of a voter before allowing her to 


cast her vote. 
Photo: Courtesy The Times 


Bihar, Orissa and in Rajasthan. The P.s.P. did fairly well in Mysore, 
moderately in Mydhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, and not much any- 
where else. The Jan Sangh did well in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Moreover, even within the States where the opposition parties are success- 
ful, they are normally only successful in certain parts. The Communists 
in Bengal, for instance, are immensely dependent on greater Calcutta and 
the area immediately around. In the up country districts they win very, 
very few seats. The Communists in Andhra are immensely dependent on 
part of the Kamma caste and upon the Harijans, and on certain areas in 
the Deltas and in Telangana, where they have strongholds and have had 
them since the thirties. Equally in Kerala the Communists are immensely 
dependent on the vote of the Ezhavas, the toddy tapper caste. In other 
words, even in Andhra and Bengal the Communists are not really an all- 
State party; the only State where they are is Kerala because the Ezhavas 
extend over the whole of Kerala. 
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It is the same thing if you take the other main Opposition, the Swatantra, 
which got just slightly less seats in the States than the Communists. The 
Swatantra is immensely dependent on particular people’s influence, 
primarily the influence of various Maharajas. It is not an accident that 
the major Swatantra victory was that of the Maharani of Jaipur. She got 
the biggest majority in all India. They win a lot of seats in Orissa, where 
the Orissa Rajahs have a real hold on their people. They win seats in 
Rajasthan, but they do not win seats in Maharashtra, which is where you 
would expect a good Conservative business party to have its major 
successes. So you are faced with an Opposition which is not national, 
does not really in most States even cover the whole State. You cannot 
wipe it out because its pockets of influence go very deep. I do not see the 
city of Calcutta stopping voting Left for many years to come, nor will the 
Ezhavas stop voting Communist easily. This is as established as Ebbw 
Vale voting Socialist or Surbiton voting Conservative, perhaps, after 
Orpington, more established than Surbiton voting Conservative. But, 
this local influence is limited and all the Opposition parties are finding 
immense difficulty in widening their range of support. 


INFLUENCES 


One difference from last time is perhaps significant, though one can 
exaggerate this, it may not be as important as the figures suggest, and that 
is that there has been a swing in the Opposition from Left to Right. The 
Communists are where they were, but the Praja Socialists have weakened 
quite considerably. On the other hand, on the Right both the Jan Sangh 
and the Swatantra party are much more important than they were. This, 
I think, is a combination of two things. In the case of the Jan Sangh they 
are natural people for the middle classes, particularly of the large northern 
cities, to vote for, and as the Congress hold has weakened a bit they have 
tended to swing over to them. 

As far as the Swatantra is concerned their success is largely a matter of 
organization, of getting themselves some national leaders. They are a 
combination of a lot of different influences, from that of the Maharani of 
Jaipur to that of the Raja of Ramgarh and the Maharaja of Patna, which 
by themselves are purely local. What Mr. Rajagopalachari and Mr. 
Masani have done is to take these local influences and put them together 
into an all-India party so that now there are quite a lot of them in the Central 
Parliament, and they are the leading Opposition in three States. What 
they have not been able to do is to provide this all-India party with an 
all-India policy as yet. The party has a manifesto, it has a doctrine, but 
it is still terribly dependent on local influence and it does not yet win votes 
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very much on its doctrine. This, I think, limits it as.a threat to the Congress. 

What is very important in the victories of the Jan Sangh and of the 
Swatantra party, even though they have not yet got very far, is the effect they 
have on the Congress. Up till a couple of years ago, I think really up till 
Nagpur in 1959, a dissatisfied Congressman only had one place to go; he 
could go Left, he could join the Praja Socialists, or he could—if he was 
very naughty—go in the Communists, but he did not have anywhere else 
to go. There was no Right-wing party. Now there are Right-wing alter- 
natives. The Jan Sangh, of course, for an ex-Congressman is still not 
respectable, it is as naughty to go Jan Sangh as it is to go Communist. 
Indeed, I have no doubt that Mr. Nehru would say it was naughtier. But 
the Swatantra party is not naughty in that sort of way, their doctrines are, 
if you like, old fashioned, they are certainly unsoctalist, many of them 
would, I think, be very acceptable to the more conservative amongst us; 
but they are a secular and a modern party and I do not think that it is an 
accident that Mr. Nehru concentrates so much of his fire upon them. From 
his point of view this is perfectly reasonable. . They represent a threat to 
him not in the number of seats they can possibly hope to win this time, or 
the next, or the time after, but in the encouragement they give to the 
fundamental Conservatism of a very large part of the Congress. Most 
Congress members are fairly Right-wing people, less Socialist certainly 
than Mr. Nehru, or than many of the people who make Central policy. 
Hitherto they have been swept along'in the Socialist flood, now with the 
Swatantra always there to offer them a home they may begin to stand up 
for themselves more firmly. I think it is not altogether an accident that the 
rise of the Swatantra party and the playing down of the policy of co-oper- 
ative joint farming have gone together. I do not mean to suggest that the 
rise of the Swatantra party makes any difference to how the Central 
Government will treat the oil companies or will tax the rich, or will develop 
the steel industry, or anything like that. J do not think that this is the sort 
of thing that the Swatantra electors bother about and it is not, I think, the 
sort of thing that the average Swatantra M.L.A. bothers about either. Mr. 
Masani does, but not the party as a whole. Where the Swatantra party does 
` make a great deal of difference is in what the Government is able to do in 
the countryside. Therefore, I think that this growth of the Swatantra and 
the Jan Sangh, particularly if they should, in due course, consider the 
possibility of amalgamating, will make a considerable’ ‘difference to Indian 
politics. 

Į think that perhaps the other great feature of this election has been the 
continual strengthening of certain of the important people in the States. 
If you look at the Centre, only Mr. Nehru matters; nobody else in the 
Central Government could fight him. If Mr. Nehru. drops any of his 
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Ministers tomorrow; dropped they would ‘be. I do not even think that 
Mr. Krishna Menon has a true political indepéndence. He is a Nehru | 
man, he is there as Nehru’s man, any importarce that he has in his own 
political’ right is the result of the victory that re had this, time- after his 
personal beliefs were made a major electoral issue. If you say to an 

. electorate this is a bad man, this is a Communis; this is.a traitor, this is a 
disaster to India, and the electorate then elects him by two to one, this 
‘gives the man-you have been accusing a very considerable political 
advantage. He has been put in issue and has wor. If it had been a straight 

- victory there is no doubt that this would have zransformed Mr. Krishna 
-Menon’s political position. It would have made him, I think, an obvious 

> candidate for the succession. But the way in which he won in this particular 
. _ case J think probably has not helped him as much as it might have done. 

If you are canvassed for by the Communists, if your victory is.celebrated 

a as a victory by the Communists, then of course you leave vourself rather 
in the position of a Conservative candidate whc is canvassed for by Mr. 
Michael Foot and whose success is applauded ty Mr. Sidney Silverman, - 

while the rest of his own party do not conceal their doubts about him. By 
contrast, there is no’ question about the success of some of the States 

a ‘Chief Ministers and I think their rise to importance is the most important 
ee “phenomena of the last few years. Once upon z time you had the great 
oT. men-—Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and Rajendra P-asad—at the Centre and 
you had the second line, the first reserve, in tne States. Even Morarji 

Desai, even B. C. Roy ten years ago were little more than the top of the 

, - first reserves. This is no longer true. You still have great national names 
` atthe Centre. I have no doubt that more people would know the name of | 

S. K. Patil of Krishna Menon or Morarji.than know. the name of Kamaraj 
Nadar. But it is no longer necessarily true that -hey are more important 

* than Kamaraj Nadar and this is because, as I- said. before, they are dépend- 

ént on Nehru, in.a way Kamaraj Nadar is not. Kamaraj Nadar has the » 


t 


~~ 
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Madras party in his hand. It is not Nehru who delivers votes to him; itis 


_ he who delivers votes to Nehru, and I think that -he difference in position — 

l ` is beautifully summarized by a little story I was told about T. T. Krishna- 
ns z., .machari. T.T.K. was elected unopposed and is now a Minister., As a man 
| Ta of great ability he will probably be one of the leacing Ministers i in the new 
x»: Cabinet, but he will be a Minister dependent on Nehru in the Centre and - 
*Kamaraj Nadar in the State because it is Nearu who gives him his 

_ | Ministry and can take it away again and it is Kamaraj Nadar’who gave 
him his seat. Kamaraj—so I am told, but I cannot guarantee this—put 
T.T.K. up in his own area. He was opposed by varicus candidates, including 

= a Swatantra candidate, but Kamaraj Nadar had promised T.T.K. an 
unopposed victory so he went to all the other candidates, all of whom, ` 
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oddly enough were Nadars—it so happened that this Wie a Nadar con- 
stituency—and he said to them: ‘I promised T.T.K. that he would get in 
unopposed and if I cannot keep this promise I would feel that I had to 
resign as Chief Minister of Madras.’ The Swatantra Nadar, the Independent 
Nadars and all the other Nadars fully appreciated that it was more im- 
portant to have a Nadar as Chief Minister of Madras than that they 
themselves should stand, and T.T.K. got in unopposed. One can think 
quite easily of a possible similar situation here, but I do not think we have 
anybody in politics of quite Kamara) Nadar’s on in this way een 
perhaps Mr. Macmillan. 


. POLICY MAKERS 


Kamaraj Nadar is not alone in this immense hold on his own State—the 
combination of a hold on the electorate and a hold on the machine and 
knowing what to do about policy. Kamaraj Nadar is a good administrator, 
he runs the Madras Government well, but there are. also Chavan in 
Maharashtra, Patnaik in Orissa, there is also B. C. Roy in Bengal, there is 
also Pratap Singh Kairon—he is a more doubtful case—in the Punjab, 
there is C. B. Gupta in the u.p.—all these are men whose political position. 
depends on themselves and nobody else. They are themselves the party 
bosses, they are themselves the policy makers, they are themselves the . 
controllers of the administration, they are themselves the men who can go 
out and get the votes. They do not all Have a totally certain position. I 
suppose one of the few things that a very large number of people in the 
Punjab would agree on is that they do not like Pratap Singh Kairon and 
there is a very large faction in the U.P. Congress that does not like C. B.. 
Gupta, but whether or not Pratap Singh Kairon or C. B. Gupta survives 
depends on the whole, on their own party and on their own electorate in - 
their own State. It depends only a little bit on what anybody at the Centre, 
even Mr. Nehru, does or says. 

This increase in power, position and importance of State Chief Ministers 
does change the face of Indian politics. It changes the sort of man who 
makes policy. They are on the whole much earthier characters than the 
old leaders of the Congress. They are closer to the machine, closer to the 
electorate, closer to the ordinary M.L.A., more-concerned with making things 
go from day to day, with doing the little things that the individual villager 
wants than anybody needs to be at the Centre which is the proper place for 
talking in the broad sweep about the large policies. 

Also, I think, they are more concerned with the normal functions of 
a politician. Mr. Nehru likes to say: “We shall get rid of Provincialism, 
we shall get rid of Casteism, we shall get rid of Communalism,’ and of 
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course, in terms of principle he is right. The State Chief Ministers approach — 
‘this the other way, I think. They say that people feel in a regional, in a 
caste, in a communal way. This is not confined to India; you only have to ' 
~ look at the United States and you have exactly. the same problem. One 
way of getting rid of it is to send everyone, to goal who feels like this, but. 
-if you do that you finish with most of the population in gaol and you would 
not get the taxes you need for the Five Year.plans. Another way to do it is 
to balance interests, and this is the traditional democratic method. We do 
not see this in England because the rest of England sO supinely accepts 
rule either by Londoners, or by Scotsmen, or by Welshmen and does not 
demand that Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cornwall should have any say at ` 
all, but this is a very unusual phenomenon.. You could not possibly have a 
Canadian Government without somebody from Quebec, and I think, 
actually you could not have a Canadian Government without both a 
French Catholic from Quebec and an Irish Catholic from somewhere else. 
If you look at an American Government you must have somebody from | 
the Eastern seaboard, somebody from the South, somebody from the . 
Middle West and somebody from California and so on. 


REPRESENTATION 


i 


This - is still not true in ihe Indian Central Goverment Mr. Nehru 


= regularly packs it with people from the u.p, and nobody objects very much 


_ because so far the only result of having a lot of Ministers from the U.P. in 
_ the Central Government is, as far as I can see, that when it comes to 
_ spreading out the money the u.p. does worse than anyone else. Why this 

-is so I do not know, but it is. In a State you cannot rely on such rough 
justice; so a State Government. is built exactly like an American one. If 
you look at the lists that have just come out you will see. In Maharashtra, 
for instance, you will have a reasonable representation from Vidarbha, a. 


reasonable representation from Marathwada, a reasonable representation .-: 


from Khandesh, a reasonable representation from the Konkan and. 
somebody from Bombay city. This is the regional part. Then you start: 
again. . You must have one Bombay City Gujarati; they are a large. 
minority and like to feel that they have some share: They have Mr.’ 
Shantilal Shah. Then there-are 8 per cent Moslems, you, must have. a: 
Moslem and, in fact, they have two. Then there are the Harijans, and you. 
must have a Harijan.” Then there are the Tribals, of whom there are not 
very.many. Then you haye a lot of Mahrattas—about a third of the State 
is Mahratta—-so you have a lot of Mahratta Ministers. On the other hand 
the Brahmins are traditionally the people who have been most interested 
in Politics, and who have the most talent i in Mahrashtra and so on. So you 
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have a Brahmin Minister, and so on. This is all worked out with great 
care, I think that with many politicians this sort. of thing is instinctive, and 
you will find, if you look at most of the State Governments, that every 
region, every section of the community which is politically interested, gets 
“its representation. You need:to have a woman—though Madhya Pradesh 
is still so backward that there you do not get more than a deputy woman— 
but everywhere else will have a full. Minister and usually you have a 
deputy and a Parliamentary secretary as well. 

If you talk about this in terms of casteism and commiunalism, it appears 
very unfamiliar, and sometimes, of course, it really is, but fundamentally 
this is a process exactly like the building of an American Government, or 
a Canadian Government, or an Australian Government; all of which are 
built in exactly this way of allowing for regions and allowing for sections 
of the population and this, of course, gives the Government, if it is done 
properly, much more stability. Mr. Chavan, who has provided for every- 
body, will not need to worry. Mr..Sanjiva Reddy in Andhra, where late 
Harijan Chief Minister has turned down the Harijan Ministership, has got 
to worry because he now has a major interest and a, major politician 
unrepresented, this weakens him, this leaves him open for intrigue.* You 
also have to worry if you get away with it but do not get away with it 
quite fully: In the u.p. Mr. Gupta has got all the factions in, but one 
faction does not like him and has refused to take the oath. 


COMPROMISES 


The last point which I shall make is that the Congress party, which 
looks tumble down, decrepit,. going down-hill and all the rest of it— 
everybody is always telling one what a useless frightful party the Congress 
has become—is, in fact; the most successful ‘party in India, because it is 
the best party, because it is the most up-to-date party. First of all, it 
performs the fundamental function of a democratic party of providing a 
balance of interests within itself. One of the functions of a party in a 
democracy is to provide you with enough compromises between enough 
interests for you to have enough support in the electorate to be able to 
govern. If you split the electorate into its separate interests—that happens 
quite often on the Continent, for instance—you cannot get a stable 
Government at all. The party has to spread across a wide range even if 
this means a lot of arguing, a lot of bargaining and a lot of producing of 
policies which are intellectually a bit difficult to justify because they are 
rather elaborate compromises. The Congress does this very well. If the 


*This has now been solved by making the pentieman concerned Président of the Congress 
Party. 
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_ public swings Left the Gene swings Left; if the public cwings Right 1 ee 
. Congress will swing Right; if a new caste comes up in politics the Congress | 


- \.will find representation for it; if a region is unhappy at being neglected the 


-ongress will find a, Minister for it. Then the Congress is immensely respon- 
m to the public, much more responsive than any of the other parties * 


i 


ACCEPTANCE 


a | 


aw 


The Communists, to the best of my knowledge, have not had a new idéa 
since before the war. I admit the Communists are handicapped. If you - 
have so.many books you have to consider and if, as happens nowadays, 
you have so many different commentators telling you the meaning of the 
books, to havé a new idea is difficult, but in addition tte Indian Com- 

. munists. do not do their homework, they do not spend aearly as much ` 
„time trying to work out what Marxism means in their circumstances as thé. 
_ Russian Communists did or as the Chinese Communists do. This, has - 
advantages, of couse, since some of the answers the Russians and the 
. Chinese got were very odd, but nevertheless it also has disadvantages. 
The Communists tend to be hide-bound; they say what they have said 
before, and above.all they have the same men as before. The great Com- 


munist defeat, in this election was the defeat of Mr. Dange-in Central - | 


Bombay. Mr. Dange has been a political leader, not just a follower, -but a 
leader for 40 years. It is as if the great Conservative defeat of 1959 had 
been ‘the defeat of the late Neville Chamberlain. The Pra a Socialists do 
_ lack ideas. Their trouble is that each Praja Socialist is alowed to have — 
rather different ideas and this the public finds confusing. The Swatantra | 
party, which I think, as I said before, is coming up, has no: yet solved the 
problem that the set of ideas, the universe of the mind in wh-ch Mr. Masani 
and Mr. Rajagoapalachari live, is still, I think, rather‘diferent from the ` 
universe of the mind in which the Maharani of Jaipur lives. Mr Masani 
writes the manifestos, but it -is thè Maharani of Jaipur Who wins the 
elections. The Congress, on the other hand, without ever going back on 
itself, without ever saying quite that it was wrong, keeps itsélf superbly in 
tune with the public. If the public wants it to be a bit tougker with China, 
itis a bit tougher with China. If the. public wants it not to do anything 
about co-operative joint farming, then it. s&ys ‘This, of course, is our 
- policy in principle, but-it must be worked out in detail ané inevitably the 
working out in detail will take a long time.’ That takes the heat out.of it 
as an issue. If nationalized steel works or if Mr. Malaviya is able to beat 
‘the oil companies on the head and get concessions from them, well then, 


of course, nationalization i is an excellent thing, but if it turas out that the - ` 


l nationalized coal corporation does not seem to get any coal to the surface 
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then, of course, you go back to private enterprise. You do not say that ' 
you have changed your policy—nationalized coal is still your policy—but 
your even bigger policy is that you must have some coal,”"so you go back 
to private enterprise, and equally if Mr. Malavija finds in due course that 
he has not got the oil in Gujerat then he will, perfectly cheerfully and 
without having to be thrown out of Office, himself go back and make a 
deal with the oil companies. If he gets all the oil he wants in Gujerat 
then, of course, the oil companies will make a worse deal. The Congress 
always accepts the facts. It is this gift for accepting the facts that has kept 
it in office for sixteen years and, as far as I can see, may easily keep it in 
office for another sixteen years. - | 
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Problems of Constitution-Building 
in Pakistan 


By PROFESSOR L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, CBE 


to be emphasized, were it not for the fact that the particular character- 

istics of Pakistan are all too often forgotten by those in the Western 
world who write and talk about her. ‘To begin with, history can show no prev- 
jous example of a country whose people are divided between two wings 
separated by more than a thousand miles of forest and—in the eyes of 
many Pakistanis, at least—potentially unfriendly territory. The sheer 
physical obstacles of constructing a single polity out of these two elements 
would have proved insuperable in any age but our own, when radio and 
air communications have reduced the factors of time and distance to 
relative insignificance. Some of you may perhaps recall that at one stage 
in his leadership of the national movement which brought Pakistan to 
birth, Quaid-i-Azam came to think that the only way to hold the East 
and West wings of the country together would be a Jand-corridor between 
them. The quality of practicality which characterized his thinking quickly 
convinced him that such an expedient was politically impossible; and in 
the ultimate resort, he decided to rely upon: the development of radio 
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Te the needs of Pakistan are highly individual might hardly require 


telephony and air communications.: Experience has shown that in this, 
-as in so many other matters, he'was right. It is now as easy ‘and as quick 
to speak to Dacca: from Karachi. or Rawalpindi, and vice.versa, as it is 

to ring-up Edinburgh from London; indeed; so far as official and com- `. 
mercial contacts between West and East Pakistan are concerned, the 
time factor has almost been eliminated. Nor does the physical link lag 
far behind. Apart altogether from the many daily ani nightly flights: 
: which now make Karachi, Rawalpindi and Dacca virtua‘ly neighbouring 
cities, the new rapid service by the small Boeing jet 720 planes has reduced - 
the flying time between Karachi and Dacca to about a couple. of hours. | 
_ And while the two wings of the country are linked together in this way, ` 
the internal air services’ inside each wing have been extraordinarily 
perfected. No one who has not visited East Pakistan within the last two 
or three months can form any idea of the change which the new air-bus 
service has wrought in improving communications, in linking up towns 
hitherto separated by long and tedious river and. rail journeys, and in 
encouraging business men, visitors, and ordinary people to see for them- 
selves the beauties and resources of their country at very modest expense 

and with ng minimum effort, 


~ 


PHYSICAL LINKS 


But although these physical links between the two parts of Pakistan 
have reached such a remarkable stage of development, it should not be. 
forgotten that their creation has imposed upon successive Governments 


‘a considerable burden. They have been costly to institute and maintain— -— 


„even though the admirable management of Pakistan International Airlines 
-has kept this cost low—and they have taken their own considerable 
- share and have reduced available supplies, of a commodity which is. at 
a premium in Pakistan as in all other countries—first-rate organizing - 
and executive ability. The point which I shculd like to leeve with you is - 
this. ~Pakistan’s physical characteristics of division into two widely 
separated wings has imposed upon her the necessity, from which so many 
other: countries are fortunately free, of instituting a system of costly . 
= communications whose amenity value, great and growing though it may 
be, is in the last resort wholly subordinated to the main objective, which 
is the break down of that dangerous spirit of separatism, -provincialism, 
call it what you will, against which every one of Pakistan’s statesmen, 
from Quaid-i-Azam ‘onwards, have solemnly büt not perhaps wholly 
-effectively, warned their countrymen. _.. 
If the separation between East and West Pakistan were solely physical, 
the problems of constructing a polity for the country as a whole would 
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have grown easier with every improvement in the system of communica- 
tions which links them. But ‘it should ’.not be ‘forgotten that 
communications are a two-way affair; they can convey misunderstanding 
as well as fellow-feeling. Between wholly like-minded communities, 
they emphasize and strengthen a common.interest. But between disparate 
communities, they may just as readily underline differences in outlook, 
bring antagonistic points of view face to face without the softening effect 
of physical distance, and present to each of two partners the prejudices 
and shortcomings of the other in startling, because unmitigated, crudity. 
During certain periods of the middle fifties I, for one, formed the impression 
that East and West Pakistan might well have pulled better together, and 
made more allowances for each other’s point of view, if the miracle of 
modern communications. had not made them quite such close neighbours. 
No doubt this must be reckoned as a kind of transitional phase, during 
which the debit as well as the credit side of improved communications 
makes itself felt; but it is, I think, essential to remember that the process, 
necessary and inevitable though it be, of overcoming the physical separa- 
tion between the two parts of Pakistan, was bound to give Dir to new 
problems. 


LINGUISTIC DIFFERENCES 


To an audience of this instructed kind, it is quite unnecessary for me 
to particularize in detail the cultural and linguistic differences between 
East and West Pakistan. They are well known and, indeed, almost 
proverbial. The wonder is that in spite of these differences, the two wings 
of Pakistan have not only remained parts of one country, but are also 
steadily, slowly, though it may be, painfully, developing the beginnings 
of a common outlook, based upon mutual toleration, a better understand- 
ing, and a more acute realization of common interest. But I do desire 
to point out, with all the emphasis at my command, that perhaps the 
main problem which has faced the constitution-builders of Pakistan 
has been the accommodation of the different needs and outlooks of East 
and West Pakistan inside the compass of a single polity.’ | 

Consider if you will, for a moment, the contrast between the two wings 
of Pakistan as they existed when the new country first emerged as an 
independent entity. East Pakistan was racially almost homogeneous, 
except for the small tribal element. All its inhabitants, Muslims and Hindus 
alike, shared a common language and a joint artistic heritage. The great 
majority of them looked to Calcutta as their metropolis; so much so, 
indeed, that it has been remarked, not without truth, that the territory 
which we now call East Pakistan was, economically, a mere hinterland 
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_ of the present capital of West Bengal, and, by and inte a néglected area 

which ‘had received, ever since the time of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty, 
only a stepson’s portion of available development funds. It was grossly - 
‘overpopulated, with one of the highest density rates in the world; yet 
many even of the poorest classes shared the traditional Bengali passion for 
learning, and in the remotest villages news sheets circulated, and political 
questions were discussed with the keenest interest. Partition proved a 
wholly bloodless, almost a family affair; and some nine’ million Hindus. 
' remained where they were, finding: themselves entirely safe, and, indeed, ` 
rather pampered by a new administration eager to display the religious 
and social toleration upon which Quaid-i-Azam had insisted with such — 
firmness. Yet the new territory was in a parlous condition administratively 
and economically; for the Hindus who abandoned it for India had almost 
monopolized the higher Government offices, the learned professions, and 
. the direction of industry and commerce. The manner.in'which the gaps 
were made good is a matter—I had almost said a miracle—of history, 
which is known to us all. It reflects enormous credit upon the young 
Central Government of Pakistan. But it has to be noted that since very 
few of those who had so lately become East Pakistanis had been members ` 
of the old All‘India Services, and of the Defence Forces, the upper ranges 
of the official hierarchy left vacant by the departing Hindus had largely | 
to be filled by men from the country we now call West Pakistan, by men 
_ Of notable competence, but with little acquaintance with Bengali language, 
‘culture and traditions. Nothing else could have been done; and yet when ` ` 
the original rapturous realization of nationhood which linked East and 


West so closely together in the first few months of Pakistan’s existence ` 


began to fade, the presence of these men of another race became resented 
in East Pakistan, and served to draw East Pakistanis closer together i in | 
bitter and clannish criticism of “ rule by strangers.” ) , E 


ra 


EAST-WEST BALANCE 


No young Government, in the whole course of recorded history, has,’ 
I think been called upon to face problems of greater magnitude and 
complexity than those which confronted the Government of Pakistan 
‘in the early months of its existence. But even when full allowance is made — 
` for such enormous difficulties as those which arcse out of the unfriendli- 
ness of India, unrest on the North West Frontier, the tragedy of Kashmir, 
the economic chaos, the shortage of equipment of every kind, pride of 
: -place must, I believe be given to the difficulty of reconciling the outlook 
and attitudes ‘of the two wings of the country. For more than half the 
` population of Pakistan, contributing considerably more than half the 
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national revenue, consisted of the compact, closely-knit, Bengali commun- 
ity of East Pakistan, whose culture and whose traditions were radically 
different from anything that was to be found in the Western wing. 

Let us not forget that in those early days, there was no such thing at 
all as what we now call West Pakistan., There was the ‘West Punjab; 
there was the North West Frontier Province; there was Sind; there was 
Baluchistan; there was a handful of semi-independent States. Tn a word, 
there was nothing that could provide a balance, as it were, to the homo- 
geneous Eastern Wing, even though it was in the heterogeneous Western 
region that the country’s stock of administrators, officials, soldiers, 
business men and even of landed gentry were so largely found:- Looking 


-_ back at the first few years of Pakistan’s existence with the unfair advantage 


that hindsight gives us, we can now realize that no constitution could meet: 
the needs of the country which was not based upon two main principles. 

The first was the frank acceptance of equal partnership between the peoples 

of the Eastern and the Western wings,.and the second was the consolida- 

tion of the heterogeneous elements of the Western wing into the political 

unity requisite for an East-West balance. 

But while it is easy for us, in the year 1962, to recognize these principles 
as obvious, do not let us forget that for the men who were compelled 
to arrive at them by a painful process of trial and error, acceptance of 
them involved difficult adjustments and some real sacrifices. Equal 
partnership, from the Eastern standpoint,. meant the abandonment of 
the advantages which derives from the possession ofa maj ority of the popula- 

: tion, From the Western-point of view, it meant concessions to the Eastern 
outlook in such matters as provincial autonomy, the: distribution of 
office by reference to domicile as well as to merit, and the recognition 
that such Western problems as Kashmir and the division of the Indus ` 
Waters, vital though they were, were often regarded in East Pakistan 
as less important than local development needs. And although the 
process of unifying the various provinces and territories of West Pakistan 
into a single entity might seem to involve only the sacrifice of those local 
interests which stood to be superseded in the new arrangement, it must 
not be forgotten that the acceptance by East Pakistan of this arrangement 
was by no means easy. East Pakistan’s standard complaint against the 
Central Government had long been that Western interests and Western 
problems preoccupied the Central Government almost to the exclusion 
of the needs and wishes of the Eastern wing. It might have been—in fact 
it was—-argued that the consolidation of the units of West Pakistan into 
a single entity would serve only to aggravate this state of affairs, and thus 
push East Pakistan even further out into the cold. In short, the acqui- 
escence of East Pakistan in the consolidation.of West Pakistan was an 
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ee ts act vot faith, which has not always been: valued as highly as it deserves. 
.'- "l It served to lay the foundation on which President Ayub Khan has been : 
_able to create a position for East Pakistan which secures for her an honour- 


l : | able E and true equality. He knows her needs. — 


QUAID- I- AZAM 


Among the many Oe re befell Pakistan as a direct con- 


sequence of the.early removal by death of her Founder, Quaid-i-Azam, | 


`I count the hesitancy of her constitutional progress among the greatest. 


.. = His own ideas, which were never static and- ‘were continually developing, 


underwent a marked change during the early months of the regime which 
he had brought’ to birth. His contact with the masses, to whose loyal 
and devoted support the emergence of Pakistan—as he:tceld me himself— 
was due far more than to the adherence of the elite of the Muslim League 


: —had convinced him that the prime need was strong leadership. to hold - 


- the country together until a sense of real cohesion could emerge. ‘Thus, 
while he was content.to leave in being the First Constituent Assembly, 
and the various ‘local ‘Administrations, he kept all the threads of day-to- 


day government as well as of high policy, in his own hands. The Prime: 


\ 


Minister and the Cabinet were extensions of his own personality; they | 


`.. < were the instruments through which he ruled. By sheer insight he had 


arrived at the two fundamental’ principles which his successors were 


finally to evolve at the cost of infinite fumbling and hurtful‘delay; equality . 


between East and West, with all that ‘this implies; and the consolidation 
of West Pakistan into a single unit. When death overtcok him, he was 
already . preparing to make’ both these . principles effective foundations 
upon which a constitution suitable.for his country could be based. But 


to have carried them to a successful completion at that' time demanded _ 


his hand; and his hand alorie.' No lesser man could. have done it. Even’ 


Liaquat Ali Khan, capable as he was, feered to arouse the opposition 
which the adoption of these two principles—for one was useless without 


the other—would ‘have created. It was left to the two Constituent ` 
Assemblies to reach, by a process -of intrigue and political bargaining - — 
. which brought the “public life of Pakistan into grave: disrepute, first; 
equality between East and West, and next, the consolidation of West- 
Pakistan into a Western Wing to match the unity which East Pakistan . 


has always: possessed. But by the time that this latter ‘step had been ` 


$ taken, the two sides of the country had fallen so far apart, and malaise 

So sévere had overtaken the entire polity, that one remedy and one remedy 
only, remained. Pakistan’ s destiny must be committed once again’ to. one 
> single strong hand, who could pull the country together as Quaid-i-Azam 
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had pulled it together eleven years before, and thus’ bring it back to the 
road on which he had originally set it. 

It would be interesting, if not altogether easy, to piece together from 
the available evidence the kind of constitution which Quaid-i-Azam, if 
he had been spared, would have given to his:country. I have reason to 
to believe, from my talks with some of those who, like the late 
Ghulam Mohammad, worked with him in the last months of his life, 
that he was dissatisfied with the entire structure of. the provisional 
constitution, based as it was upon the old Government of India Act of 
1935, and was beginning to think in quite a different way about what ' 
Pakistan really needed. I am told that the American principle of the 
division of powers began to appeal to him; but that he was no longer 
certain that a representative legislature based on adult suffrage would 
keep the Government sufficiently closely in touch with the masses. The 
Constituent Assembly, of course, was indirectly elected and, according 
to Ghulam Mohammad, Quaid-i-Azam began to incline towards indirect 
election for the legislature, but he wanted the Executive to be linked some- 
how directly with the masses. Of one thing I personally am quite con- 
vinced, for I have heard it from several good sources, and it fits in with 
talks which I had with Quaid-i-Azam during his last visit to this country; 
namely, that he was convinced that Pakistan’ would, for'a considerable 
time, require a really strong Executive, largely independent of the Legisla- 
ture, but in close touch with the ordinary people. I doubt if we shall ever 
know the details of what Quaid-i-Azam may have had in mind, for I 
do not think that he found time to put his ideas on paper. But it seems 
clear that he thought that a point would be reached when the complete 
control which he personally exercised over every branch of the adminis- 
tration would be devolved'upon a series of appropriate organs of a kind 
which the genius of the country could work successfully. Without trying 
to strain the historical- parallel too far, this seems to me exactly what 
President Ayub Khan has done in the 1962 Constitution. : 

If Quaid-i-Azam had lived to do this, I think that Pakistan would have 
been spared many misfortunes. His disappearance removed not only 
a natural leader with the prestige attaching to the Father of the Nation, 
but also an original and sagacious mind capable of rising above precedent. 
His thinking was not hide-bound; he would almost certainly have made 
extensive alterations, not only in the details, but also in the principles of 
the provisional constitution. But with his disappearance, these principles, 
for lack of any alternative, became accepted as something almost sacro- 
sanct; and the idea of Parliamentary -government on the Westminster 
model, with an Executive dependent for its power upon its command of 
a majority in the Legislature, shaped the political thought of the country 
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for moré tha a daa Iti is this fact, more thai any otker, which makes E 
the depatture from the Westminister tradition. i in the 1962 Constitution _ 


. so significant and so interesting. At the seme time, it has- led to’ certain | 


difficulties. .:When the Constitution Commission was -aking ‘evidence, i 


` -> itfound, “as its. members have. told me, thet the Westminster model was’ 
“assumed, by. the great majority of those who’ appeared before it, to be- _. 


the-only one worth following. Many even amiong thcse who frankly’: 
. admitted the failure of the system between 1952 and 1953, at least at the 
hands’ of those who then worked it, argued that the change which had ` 


‘ come, over the country since the. Revolutionary Government took over 
_ power made it practicable to begin all over again on the former lines. 


A ‘TAILORED?’ CONSTITUTION 
As ‘we know; President Ayub ‘Khan and. his immediete advisers did - , 
not agreé; they thought that the Westminster model was too dangerous ` 
to follow in Pakistan’s present situation; they preferred. to “tailor ” a 
constitution to fit what they were convinced were the country’s real er 
‘At the-very root of this constitution lies the conception, of the complete 
_. partnership between the Eastern and the Western wings with each side ` 


enjoying a fair share of all the available rzsources along with effective | 


autonomy and control over its own affairs, linked at the zop by a strong 
Executive which is controlled, not by the Legislature, but by the ultimate 
power of the people-at large to hire and fire their rulers. .The principle- 


of indirect, election has grounded the Legislature in the suffrages of the 


` Basic Democraciés—themselves chosen by secret ballot ir small, “neigh- 
bourhood ” constituericies by adult suffrage—and they will also be: the | 


- tribunal to settle the issues when the referendums for which the con-.. | 


stitution makes provision are held: The nominated members of-the Basic 
Democracies ate disappearing, so ‘that the elected members will be 


. chosen by even smaller constituencies, and will be even closer to the masses.. i. 


The electoral function of the Basic. Democracies has been considerably 
criticized, but mainly by people with little ‘first-hand experience of the 
men and women who make them up; and of the work-whick these men and 
women are already doing. . My wife and I have vis:ted -scores of- 
these: Institutions, and we have seen with our own eyes how they. are 


transforming the country, ‘and how intimately they link’ the masses of ©’ 
__ the people with the administrative structure—to the immense profit , ` 


of both sides, “If I were a Pakistani; I think that I should have complete. | 


‘confidence ‘in this informed and responsible electorate as the basis both, ` 
' for returning members .to the National ane Provincial Assemblies and” | 
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for the exercise of mature judgment in a referendum. :In places where 
Basic Democracies didn’t exist, they were started early this year. 

I have not yet had time to study.complete returns of the results of the 
National and Provincial elections; but it!seems already clear that as 
President Ayub Khan has said the Basic Democrats have justified the 
trust which the new Constitution reposes-in them. For the National 
Assembly, their choice has, I think, largely fallen upon members of the 
former Muslim League—people who enjoy a good local reputation and 
are respected for their patriotic reéord. For the two Provincial Assemblies, 
successful candidates are, as a whole, strangers to political life; they are 
men who have done real service in'the local sphere. In East Pakistan, 
where there is a higher degree of sophistication, and where the system of 
Basic Democracies has become an integral factor in provincial life with 
amazing rapidity, literacy, and indeed, higher education seems to have been 
a sine qua non for all successful candidates; in West Pakistan, however, 
a number of unlettered men have been returned side by side with educated 
people, on the basis of excellent local work and. known force of character. 
I think that-the Assemblies in which these men sit will find them both a 
useful link with the masses and a servicable repository of. hard common 
sense. 


PRACTICAL PROGRESS 


It has not always been easy, perhaps, for those of us who are bred up 
in the Westminster Parliamentary tradition to do full justice to a polity 
` which breaks as completely with that tradition as does the Pakistan 
Constitution of 1962. It has been suggested in the Press here that the 
return of “ politically minded”. candidates by the ‘Basic Democrats 
represents the growth of an Opposition, involving some kind of setback, 
or at least embarrassment, to President Ayub Khan. I would earnestly 
suggest that comment of this kind is quite wide of the mark. The Pre- 
sident is not seeking a vote of confidence—he received this two years ago— 
he is calling into existence a legislative institution which will relieve him 
of part of the burden which he has been carrying so long. What he is 
looking for are the best men whom the country can muster to undertake 
the legislative function of Government. I believe that he is gettin g them. 

From what I have said it will be clear, I hope, that in my view, con- 
stitution- building i in Pakistan presents a number of problems which are 
almost unique in any one country. The progress which has been made in 
solving them has been slowed.down by certain adverse circumstances, 
and, in particular, by a lapse in effective national leadership between 
the death of Quaid-i-Azam and the emergence of President Ayub Khan. 
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Bui. He progress itself iias been resumed quite congas since 1958, and 


` the trend-is definitely in the. direction: of the attainment of that comrade- 


ship between the two wings out of which’ Quaid-i-Azam strove to create . 
national unity. The new constitution, as it seems to- me, takes full account _ 
of these -special problems and attempts to deal with them along lines 


suggested by practical experience. Its inbuilt safeguards, as well, as its. 7 


sensible provisions for modification and’ development to meet expanding 
needs, look like providing ample insurance against breakdown. But its © 


the we of the people as a whole. 


l 4 


< Lecture Discussion 


_- The Indian “Elections 


Mr. MAURICE ZINKIN delivered 
his address ata Joint Meeting of the 
East India Association and ' the 
Royal Over-Seas League at Over- 
Seas. House, St. James’s, s.w.i, on 


- Thursday, 22nd March, 1962. 


The Rt. Hon. ‘Lord ‘Spans’ KBE, ` 


` ‘presided and. introducing the speaker 


said: We are here this afternoon to 


hear a talk of. one of ‘the most . 
remarkable historic events that has 


happened in Asia for a very, very 


_. long time, in that in the third general 


election Mr. Néhru and his party. ` 


gained a huge majority.. It makes 
one wonder how. extraordinary well 


E the Congress Party knows how to 


| | -in their Prime Minister. 


run democracy, or is it fact, I believe; 
that they have got-intimate faith 
But it is 
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election ‘in India. 


| X | greatest strength is the fact that it is designed. to be ony founded upon i 


x 


a 


a 


one of the most remarkable things 


that has happened ‘in history that. - 
during these first years Mr. Nehru 


and his Party have won election after 
1 Of course, all. 
elections ‘are of very great interest ~. 
to anybody who has ever had to- 
fight one, and I have ‘had to fight 


six in my time and, therefore, I am `` 
. going to Jisten with the greatest ' 
interest, now it is too'late for me ` 
to: be, interested again, but I am ` 


going to listen to see'if there‘are any 
tips I can give to younger politicians. 
coming on in this country as how 
to go on. winning, election after 
election. 
I do not think myself that the. ` 


world was entirely surprised by the 
_ result cf tke election, but I-do not 


think that anybody. expected the 


_ overwhelming result that the Prime | 
Minister got. But be that as it may, I 


was overseas at the time the election 
took place. I heard and read not a 
great deal about them in the Austra- 


lian and New Zealand papers, and ` 


I am delighted that we have got 
Mr. Maurice Zinkin with us to talk 
to us about it. But I must not say, 
every time I take the Chair, “ The 
guest speaker needs no introduction” 
or it will be held up as one of my 
regular sayings in our magazine, 
but all the same I am boldly going to 
repeat it. Mr. Zinkin is well known 
to all of us, but if there is anybody 
here who does not know him, he 
was, of course, a member of the 


1.c.s. at the end of the British raj. 
He then. joined the great Unilever 


and served with Unilever in India 
until about eighteen months ago. 
He now serves with Unilever over 
here. 
wife writes a lot. 
they have kept us up-to-date with 
all sorts of information about India 


' and I am quite certain that we should. 


have a ‘really interesting talk from 
Mr. Zinkin. 


DISCUSSION 


Y BRAMLEY: May J.ask whether 

- Nehru’s party. changes its 

ae policies in accordance with 
public opinion ? 


Mr. MAURICE ZINKIN: I think'so, 
yes; I think that Nehru’s foreign 
policy has always been in essence 
what the public wanted and on the 
line that- was always the popular 
policy. Over China, I think, there 


He -writes a little, his lady. 
Between them . 


was a moment when he was inclined 
to compromise, but the public made 
it clear that they did not want a 
compromise. Over Goa he waited 
and waited without doing anything, 
but when the public made it quite 
clear that they demanded action 
I think Mr. Nehru did move to meet 
the public. It is always a bit difficult 
to tell how far this has happened 
because Mr. Nehru, again I think, 
like Mr. Macmillan, is so sensitive 
a politician that ‘the ‘public hardly ` 
has to. express a wish before the 
wish is acted on. 


Sir Francis Low: I always under- 
stood that Mr. Rajagopalachari was 
the leader of the Swatantra Party 
and directed its policy. Does this 
apply to the new members elected 
in the name of the party in Jaipur 
and elsewhere? 


Mr.’ Maurice ~ZINKIN: Mr. 
Rajagopalachari is the leader of 
the Swatantra Party and he is, of 
course, its leading politician, but 
if you are leading a Right wing 
party, or any other party, you look 
around to where you can win seats. 
Certain people like the Rajah of 
Ramghar and ‘the Maharaja of 
Patna, who guaranteed to win seats, 
hitherto used this. power simply to 
win seats without any particular 
objective; they got in and they 
did not know what’ to do. What 
Mr. Rajagopalachari did was to 
take this capacity and make a 
National party out of it. But it is 
not .clear’ to me that the voters 
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of Jaipur. or Orissá' had Mr. 


_Rajagopalachari’s policy: in «mind, 
‘for it still remains- to be seen whether 


an they will be able to act cohesively 


‘out a policy. 


as a party, and will be able to work 
‘Without that the 


o party. will get nowhere. 


Tod SN 


T should like 


‘Secondly, does ‘Congress : support 
their candidates “from any. central 


Mr. MAURICE ZĪNKIN: T am ag 
` sure that I can answer the second 


question, but as to the first question, 


_. you begin -at'the bottom and you 


work up. It is almost the same sys- 
tem as that here. 


= - constituency then you go to the 


. veto. 


State, and then you go to the Central, 
Parliamentary Board, and I think, 
_/., again as here, 

= Position, is that -you have a- mutual ` 
‘The Central “Parliamentary ` 


| the 


Board can. stop a man’ being chosen, 


"= but- ‘equally the constituency party 


scan stop a man being chosen; 
D they simply do not put his name. 


on the original list. This appears 


to me’ really rather similar to the 
position here and probably in any 
‘democratic party: `“ 


Whether: this will continue I 45 
not ‘know, -and it is, 


. I would. like to ask . 
' «at> fwo questions as one who is very 
much interested in the mechanics of. 

` the: Congress Party. 
‘to ask; ‘first, of all, how are the - 
' Congress candidates chosen? And, . 


coal mining in Ebbw Vale. 


_ You begin ina ` 


fundamental ` 


of - course, - 
because of this that you get all these” 
_ allegations of casteism’ and so on. 
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What you really want is a candidate . 
who is- acceptable. to the. local. - 
electorate and that normally means ` 
a man like themselves, with .the | 
‘result that very frequently it .is-no 
more:any use putting up a non- 
-Mahratta ina Mahratta constituency 
than it would be putting up some- 
body who had no connexion with 
The 
Indian choice of a member now works - 
-almost exactly like the choice of a 
Labour candidate in'a mining con- 
stituency here. So far as the provision . 
of funds is concérned, you have the - 
fact that on one hand the Indian law ` 
restricts expenditure on elections ‘in 
the most immense way, and on the 
other hand the amounts spent some- 
times exceed this. I think a lot.of the 2 
money comes from local sources. *- 


“A Pra | Could you tell us 
something about the Press influence — 
on public opinion? 

Mr. MAURIC ZINKIN: I : think. 
the influerice of the Press on public . 
Opinion is about as low as it is here. 


People are influenced’ in the long 


run’ by the facts the. press reports. 


. If the, “press. says—take an extreme ° 


case—there are Chinese on our“ 
territory, people believe there’ are’. . 
Chinese on their territory and then’ 


react accordingly.. But, if the press | ~ 
' says you should vote like this, well, . 


the Indian Express had about the ` 
same success..with Mr. Krishna: 

‘Menon ‘as Lord Beaverbrook ‘is. 
accustomed to with the Daily Express. 


~ 


Lord SPENS: | May I thank Mr. 


Maurice Zinkin on your behalf for | 


his address.’ I am bound to say 
that I have learned a lot and he 
has given me quite a new idea of 
what happened during these last 


elections. I am sure that all of us ` 
‘ Replying Professor L. F. RUSH- 


are most grateful to him for coming 
here and sparing his time and giving 
us this talk tonight. 


/ 


Problems of Constitutional 
Building in Pakistan 


Professor L. F. . RUSHBROOK 
WILLIAMS, CBE, addressed a Joint 
Meeting of the East India Association 
and the Royal Over-Seas League 
at Over-Seas House, St. James’s, 
s.w.1, on Thursday, 17th May, 1962. 


H.E. the High Commissioner for 
Pakistan, Lt.-General MOHAMMAD 
YOUSUF, presided and introducing 
the speaker said: I am very glad to 
be here to act as Chairman for 
Professor Rushbrook Williams, who 
has recently returned from Pakistan 
after almost his hundredth trip to 
talk to us about Constitution- 
Making in Pakistan. . Professor 
Rushbrook Williams: has a very 


long association with the Indian- 


Sub-Continent, not only with what 
was British territory, but with some 
of the former Indian States too, 
including his experience in the 
Chamber of Princes. What we shall 


prominence to my views. 


| ~ 
hear about Constitution Making in, 
Pakistan from Professor Rushbrook 
Williams will, I am sure, be very 
interesting and instructive. I have 


now great pleasure in requesting 
him. to address you.’ 


BROOK WILLIAMS ‘said: May I say, 
to begin. with, how grateful we are to 
you, your Excellency, for so kindly 
coming to preside at this function? | 
I feel it a great honour, not only 
to the Societies gathered here, but 
also to myself, that you should have 
spared time to come. Thank you 
very much! . 

I make no apology for my choice 
of this afternoon’s subject, because 
my wife and I have. lately returned 
from a Pakistan which we left 
deeply engrossed with the prospect 
of working the .new constitution 
promulgated by the President on 
March Ist last. In the course of 
our visit, we had the opportunity 


.of discussing this constitution with 


a number of people, from the 
President himself downwards, and 
of gathering their impressions on the 
prospects which it holds for the 
future of the country. In many 
of these discussions, I was asked 
what I myself thought of the pro- 
posed set-up; the Press of Pakistan 
did me the honour of giving some 
As it is 
not my purpose ithis afternoon to 
deal directly with! the details of the 
constitution, I will not trouble you 
by repeating what I have already 


‘said publicly and’ on a good many 
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occasions elsewhere, beyond empha- 
. sizing the strength of my impression , 
that one of the great merits of the 
new constitution is the fact that it 
_ has been angled with a single. eye 
- to the, needs of Pakistan. . ; 


. In prosing a vote of thanks Sir. ` 


JOHN “WOODHEAD said: It is my 
privilege to propose ‘a hearty vote 


of thanks ‘to’ Professor Rushbrook .- 


Williams. We have had a very 


interestiag meeting. and all of us 
have zained a great deal of informa- 
tion about how things «are PEE 
ing in Pekistan. ` l 

May I also ask you to give a-very - 


hearty vote of thanks to His Ex- 


cellency the High Commissioner for 
Pakistan. for presiding over Our 
meeting this afternoon. We are 
always zlad: to see him and are 
particularly ‘grateful to- him for 


. being wih us today. 


India’s Third Five Year Plan 


By K. E. VAIDYANATHAN 


excessive stresses and strains due to war and partition. The new Govern- 

ment had to face a situation in which there was serious shortage of 
foodgrains, raw materials and other basic necessities on the one hand and 
a rapidly increasing population on the other. -The Government adopted 
the policy of planning to ensure balanced economic development. The 
first Five Year Plan (1951-56) aimed at restoring normalcy i in the economy 
and establishing institutional changes calculated to strengthen the economy. 
The Second Plan (1956-61) gave emphasis to basic and: heavy industries 
` and aimed at securing a rapid (5 per cent per annum) increase in the 
national income. The Second Plan experienced several bottlenecks such 
as shortage of foreign exchange, rise in price level of essential com- 
modities, failure of the transport system to cope with the additional 
burden resulting from the plan—all of them leading to considerable 

“ pruning ” of the plan. It was against this background that the third 
plan was set in operation on Ist April, 1961. 


Jeres economy, immediately after Independence was subject to 


OBJECTIVES OF THE THIRD, PLAN 


The basic objectives of the Third Plan has been outlined as follows: 
“to secure an increase in national income of over 5 per cent per annum, 
the pattern of investment being designed so as to sustain this rate of 
growth during subsequent plans periods; (2) to achieve’ self-sufficiency in 
food grains and increase agricultural production to meet the requirements 
of industry and.export; (3) to expand basic industries like steel, chemical 
industries, fuel and power and establish machine building capacity, so 
that the requirements of further industrialization can be met within a 
period of 10 years or so mainly from the country’s own resources; (4) to 
utilize to the fullest extent possible the manpower resources of the country 
and to ensure a substantial expansion of employment opportunities; and 
(5) to establish progressively greater equality of opportunity and to bring 
about a reduction in disparities 1 in income and wealth and a more even 
distribution of economic power.” | sh 
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“FINANCIAL OUTLAY AND. RESOURCES: 
The plan envisages a otal outlay of Rs. 11,600 crores of which Rs. 7,500: 
`- crores will be in the public sector and Rs. 4,100 crores (Rs. 4,300 crores - 


including those transferred: from the public, sector) in the’ private sector.” `. 


But of the Rs. 7,500 crores provided for the pudlic sector, Rs. 6,038 crores 
will be on the central plan and Rs. 1,462 crores on the state plans. The 
| outlay on'the public sector has been allocated among the various sectors - ` 

as follows: roughly 20 per cent will be on organized industry and minerals 

and another 20 per’cent will be on transport amd communications; 17 per 
' cent on Social Services and 14 per cent on agriculture and community 
development. The resources for the plan will be mobilized by additional 


-> taxation; small savings, surpluses from public enterprises, loans from the `> ` 


public etc. and a gap of Rs. 550 crores will be covered by deficit financing. 
Additional taxation envisaged in the plan amounts to Rs. 1,710 crores— 
‘Rs. 1,100 crores at the centre and Rs. 610 in tke states. These are part of 

an elaborate financial plan. i 


Pi SOME ESSENTIAL PHYSICAL TARGETS. 


T On the. physical side’ of the latte targets have been set for the pro- 
. duction of food-grains, irrigational facilities; iron and steel,:cloth, minerals, _ 
- power etc. The plan aims at a total food-grains production of 100 million. 
tons at the-erid of the plan (1965-66) and likewise 9-2 million tons of steel, 
5,800 million yards of cloth and 12-7 million x.w. of power lave been 
. targetted for 1965-66. These are only a few of the numerous targets 
proposed. It is estimated that the third plan will provide employment of |. 
the order of 14 million—10-5 million outsidé agriculture and 3-5 million 
in agriculture. T he problem of employment will be approached in three .. 
directions. Firstly, efforts will be made to ensure that’ the employment: 


.-_ effects are. spread more evenly than in the past. Secondly a programme “>~ 
for rural industrialization including. the establishment: of industrial; - 


estates in the rural areas, and rural electrification will be carried out. 
Thirdly a rural works programme for the construction of roads, irrigation 
bunds and canals etc. will be organized.. These programmes will lead toa 
wider diffusion of employment opportunities re ue ane 
‘and a consequent increase in rural i incomes. 


a C SOCIAL GOALS OF THS PLAN | 


if the social sphere, the plan will ie a Atha step towards the achieves | 
„ment of a’ socialistic pattern of society. Measures for the.reduction of ` 
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inequalities of income and wealth, expansion’ of etiiployment opportunities 
and growth of social services are aimed towards the: achievement of this 
goal. In particular the plan provides for free and compulsory education 
for the pupils in the age group 6-11 and the Health programme includes 
schemes for the improvement of ‘ environmental hygiene, control of 
communicable diseases, provision of adequate institutional facilities and 
public health services. Realizing that excessive increase in population has 
been detrimental to the growth of the economy, the planners have accorded 
a key place to the family planning programme. The Community Develop- 
ment programme which was started 9 years ago will be extended to cover 
the entire rural India by October, 1963. Further, steps will be taken for 
the establishment of democratic institutions (known as Panchayats) at. 
the village level which will be responsible for the formulation and imple- 
mentation of the village plans. Another aspect on which emphasis has been 
laid in the plan is the reduction of imbalances in the development of 
different regions of the country. In particular this aspect is kept in view 
where the location of an industry is not determined entirely by the avail- 
ability of raw materials, or other natural resources. The size and pattern 
of outlay for the different states and the special schemes for backward 
area are also calculated to reduce the disparities in the development of 
different states. 


PRE-REQUISITES FOR THE SUCCESS 


The success of the plan will depend on a number of factors. Firstly, 
the Third Plan starts with a low level of foreign exchange resources and 
this calls for utmost vigilance in respect of imports and points towards 
the need for stepping up exports. But since the first impact of the plan 
will be an accentuation of the balance of payments problem, adequate 
foreign aid should be forthcoming for the success of the plan. Secondly, 
there is the need for holding the price line which has béen showing signs 
of spiralling. Thirdly, there is the need for maintaining: the proper climate 
for private investment which has been assigned a large role in the plan. 
To conclude, the Third Plan represents an important phase in the develop- 
ment of India’s economy. -It aims at accelerating the tempo of develop- 
ment already started by. the first two plans. The success-of the plan will 
mean an improvement in the standard of living of the people. 
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Edward Granville Browne. 
By’ Professor A.J. Dira 





HUNDRED years ago this month was born a man of genius, to whose 


A example and munificence (and this is my particular. claim to speak . ` 


to 'his:memory today) I owe entirely my presence amongst you. I | 
never had the privilege of meeting him, and I do not remember even to have” 
seen him; but it;was my melancholy duty, as a second-year undergraduate, 
to sing at his funeral service in Pembroke -College chapel, little knowing - 
then that the honour would one day fall to me of occupying the same Chair 
in this university to which in his time he brought so great distinction. 
Edward Granville Browne, was born on February 7, 1862, the son of 
Sir Benjamin Browne, a prosperous shipbuilder of Tyneside. He was 


schooled at Glenalmond and, to his great discomfort, at ‘Eton, which he .. 


however left at the age of fifteen with the idea of training. to succeed his .. 
father. But showing no aptitude whatsoever for engineering or business, - | 
“he jumped at the alternative career of medicine which his father proposed. 
At sixteen, with a Russo-Turkish war raging, young Browne enthusiastic- 


_ally espoused the cause of the Ottomans, planned to achieve a captaincy. 


in the British army, then transfer to the Sultan's service and help defeat 
the hosts of the Tsar; to prepare himself for this career he set to work to | 
~ teach himself Turkish. Of course the war ended long before his military . 
aspirations could even- begin to take shape; but he had, made the first 
_ faltering steps-upon the long road to the Fast. | 
Coming up to Pembroke in the autumn of 1879, -he read medicine but | 
also oriental languages, beginning Persian in the Long Vacation of 1880; 
he had already made a start on Arabic as a freshman “ with the. late 
Professor Palnier,- whose extraordinary and- ‘varied abilities are too well ` 
` known to need any celebration on my part. No man had a higher ideal of © 
: knowledge in'the matter of languages, or more original (and, as I believe, 
sounder) views, as to the method of learning them. I absorbed . them 
_ greedily, and derived from them no small advantage, learning by their 
application more of Arabic in one term than I had learned of Latin or | 


Greek during five and a half years, and this notwithstanding the fact tiar E 


I could devote to'it only 'a- small portion of my time.” ` ; : 
Of Palmer’s brilliant.and tragic career, ended by murder whilst his eager `. 
pupil was still an undergraduate, I have written at length in my, Oriental’ - 
Essays. It is fascinating to have Browne’s testimony to’ his teaching 
methods, on which he modelled his own—they anticipated by more than 
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half a century the ‘intensive’ system so popular nowadays in the well- 
endowed language centres of the United States. Some idea of how Browne 
applied Palmer’s invention was adumbrated to me only recently by one 
who was taught by him. “If you didn’t happen to know the fact in 
_advance,” my informant told me, “ you had been plunging through the 
columns of Persian newspapers at breakneck speed for three days before 
you realized that Persian was written from right to left and not from left 
to right.” aa 

Browne passed his second MB in June 1882, and his pleased father sent 
him for a summer holiday to Turkey. “‘ I was amply rewarded for my self- 
denial when, in July 1882, I at length beheld the minarets of Stamboul, 
and heard the Mu’ezzin call the true believers to prayer.” He returned to 
Pembroke for two further years to read for what was then called the Indian 
Languages Tripos, adding Hindustani to his Turkish, Arabic and Persian, 
and in 1884 he obtained an outstanding First. In:the meantime he had 
been initiated into the intricacies of Persian schismatics, meeting a strange 
man who must thus be held in part responsible for Browne afterwards 
spending so many years in a scholarly investigation into the history of 
Babism, a fascinating study to which he made massive and most valuable 
contributions. ‘“ I became acquainted with a very learned but very eccen- 
tric old Persian, Mirza Muhammad Bakir, of Bawanat in Fars, surnamed 
Ibrahim Jan Mu‘attar. Having wandered through half the world, learned 
(and learned well) half a dozen languages, and been successively a Shi‘ite 
Muhammadan, a dervish, a Christian, an atheist, and.a Jew, he had 
finished by elaborating a religious system of his own, which he called 
‘ islamo-Christianity,’ to the celébration (I can hardly say the elucidation) 
of which in English tracts and Persian poems, composed in the most 
bizarre style, he devoted the greater part of his time, talents, and money.” 
Those interested to taste the curious fare which Ibrahim Jan offered to the 
young Browne, in preference to the Hafiz which he really wanted to study 
with him, are free to dip into the rare Shumaisa-yi Landani iya and Sudaira-yi 
nasutiya, 12 pages of verse published at London in 1882. 

In 1884 Browne went down from Cambridge to walk the wards of St. 
Bartholemew’s in regretful preparation for a career in medicine. ‘* The 
hopes with which I had left Cambridge had been damped by repeated 
disappointments. I had thought that the knowledge I had acquired of 
Persian, Turkish, and Arabic might enable me to find employment in the 
Consular Service, but had learned from curt official letters, referring me to 
printed official regulations, that this was not so, that these languages were 
not recognized as subjects of examination, and that not they, but German, 
Greek, Spanish, and Italian were the qualifications by which one might 
hope to become a consul in Western Asia:” - Any academic ambitions 
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which. the eae caine at that time were. brusgely discouraged by advice E 
tenderéd him by William Wright, then Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor of: ; 


- Arabic. “If you have private means which render you independent ofa.” 


© profession, then pursue your Oriental studies, and fear not that they will. 


| disappoint you, or fail to return you a rich reward of happiness. and 


honour. But if you‘cannot afford to do this, and are obliged to consider | 


how. you. may earn a livelihood, then devote yourself wholly to medicine, : ` 
and abandon, save as a relaxation for your leisure moments, the pursuit of Ps 


~ Oriental letters. The posts for which such knowledge will fit you are few, 


and, for the most part, poorly endowed, neither can you hope to obtain. . 
| them till you have worked and waited for many years. And from the - ° 


- 
iaaa 
` 


Government you must look for nothing, fori- has long shown, and still ` 


_continues. to show,’ an increasing indisposif.on to offer the slightest 
" encouragement to the study of Eastern languages.” I do not apologize for 
repeating Wright’s words today, when the situetion has radically changed 


for the: better, following the partial but still ccnsiderable implementation | 
of the ‘Scarbrough Report, and at'a time when <he Hayter Report appears. 

‘to offer further fruits for the grasping, given prudent minds and resolute. . 
hands. What Wright told Browne. in 1884 was substantially, repeated to`- 
=. me, with equal truth, by Nicholson in 1929, and I have had good cause. to ` 


‘sympathize with Browne’s feelings on being criven into the wilderness. 


_ The'present generation of Orientalists may, aad I hope do, count their . | 


` blessings; and also remember, with. becomirg gratitude, the untiring 


labours of those, Browne prominent amongst chem, who strove for very | 


many, years,.and for very many years in the face of bleak refusal, to 
accomplish for their successors that Venee portion-which they themselves 
-never enjoyed. 


Then 'a. miracle happened. “ I had aea mr final examiriations at the " 


College of Surgeons, the College of Physicians, and the University of |» 


Cambridge, received froni the two former, with a sense of exultation: which 


‘J well remember, the diplomas authorizing me to practice, and. was i 


beginning to consider what my -next step should be, when the luck’ of 


which I had despaired came to me at last. Returning to my rooms on the 


: -,. evening of 30th May, 1887, I found a telegram lying on the table. I opened 


. it with indifference, which changed, in-the moment I grasped its purport, 


' -< to ecstatic joy.. I had that day. been elected a Fellow of my College.” 
- From that date began Pembroke’s association with Islamic, and especially .. . 
with. Persian studies which’ has been continucus ever since: may that: 


connexion long. remain unbroken! What St. John’s had once done for 


poor E. H. Palmer, Pembroke now did for E. G. Browne; and it is possible | 
. ` to guess who was the moving figure behind tne unexpected election— - 
R. A. Neil, fine classical scholar and no mear. Sanskritist, who a little 
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more than a year later-(I cite the Wine-book in Senior Parlour as evidence) 
celebrated the appointment of Browne to a Persian lectureship in the 
University by giving a bottle in his honour. 

What immediately followed belongs by right to the history of English 
literature: the story is told in that classic of travel writings, A Year Amongst 
the Persians. Browne spent the autumn, winter, spring and summer of 
1887-88 visiting—for the first and, strangely enough, the-only time—the 
country with which his name is imperishably linked. It is not generally 
known that the original journal kept by Browne upon his travels, and on 
which his Year Amongst the Persians was afterwards based, 1s preserved in 
Pembroke College Library, and J take this opportunity of calling attention 
to this document of first importance. It is contained in three volumes of 
greatly different sizes, bound in maroon morocco leather in 1925 under 
Browne’s own supervision. I now propose to take up some of your time 
describing the contents of this journal, and comparing it in a very prelimin- 
ary way with the published book. The journal ought certainly to be 
examined again with great care, and parts of it edited, for there is valuable 
material in it which does not appear in the book. 

The first volume of the journal is made up of three distinct parts bound 
together. The first two parts are small notebooks containing miscellaneous 
information such as time-tables, currency equivalents, simple phrases in 
Russian, hints on routes, names of persons to be contacted in various 
towns, and occasional copies of inscriptions made en route. One learns 
that the total moneys carried by Browne amounted to £382 13s. 3d. 
The fare from London to Marseilles was £6 10s. 9d., and from Marseilles 
to Batoum £11 4s. Od. Lunch at Marseilles for two (his companion as far 
_ as Teheran was a Pembroke man named Haviland, referred to in the Year 
Amongst the Persians as H—) cost 5fr.50. The rent of a double room at 
Prevost’s Hotel, Teheran was 6 krans daily, and a café au lait was priced at 
15 shahis. Browne took with him a quantity of medical and surgical 
impedimenta, of which he was to make good use when called upon to 
practise in Persia; a hernia knife cost 6/6, tooth forceps were 4/- each, a 
silver catheter was 16/6, cotton wool was 4/6 a lb. Lunch at Baku accounted 
for | rouble 20 kopeks, and a porter at the station there received 5 kopeks, 
the price of a cup of tea at Evlakh. Browne’s luggage included an evening 
suit, a Norfolk jacket, three pairs of trousers, five shirts, eleven collars 
(two gutta percha), three pairs of boots, nine handkerchiefs. 

The journal proper begins on Tuesday, October 4th [1887]. “ Arrived 
at Trebizonde—Left Rio Grande after dejeuner. Came on shore & saw 
Mr. Longworth the British Consul & his dragoman Hakimydn. They told 
us the Trabizonde route was quite practicable .. . we decided to take it— 
On board again about 3 & got off our effects, & got them through the 
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customs with en ease, ‘thanks to the civility of the Mudir & the activity 
of Hakimyán. I went & thanked the Mudir, & we gave about 54 piastres 
in bukhshish to the examining officer. Then took the things up to the 
Hotel d'Italie. The boatman & porters had to be paid 45 piastres for the 
treble: journey—In the afternoon went.abour with Hakimyan making 
purchases—chiefly provisions. At 6 table d’néte. Great noise thereat 
& violent discussion.” 

So the great journey began, through Erzercum and the frontier posts 
until on Sunday, Oct. 23rd “ CROSSED FRONTIER & ENTERED PERSIA AT LAST. 
Started early—about 6 a.m. Began ascending et once to the left, with our 
Zabtiyye—a man with a great hooky nose.” Then by way of Khuy—‘ The 
first thing was a luxurious wash at the hammdn, which I much enjoyed ”— 
: Tabriz—* where we arrived about sunset, & had to go to a very indifferent 
caravanseray ’—Zenjan, Sultaniyya, Kazwin, end so to Teheran, reached 


~ on the evening of 22 November. Two days later Browne wrote: “ Her2 


closes my journal. of the journey to Teheran: there will remain, Jnsha’llah, 
“the sojourn in Teheran, & the journey from Teheran to other places. 
These I propose to inscribe i in another book, closing this with an Al-Hamdu 
li’llah for the safety wherein we have accomplished so long.a journey. 
Tamam shud.” 

The second volume—“ Continuation of Journal of travel in Persia ”— 
begins at Teheran on Friday, Nov. 25th and emds at Shiraz on Saturday, 
April 6th. The account is freely interspersed with passages in Persian, 
Urdu and Hindi—the two latter languages teing used presumably to 
baffle any Persian glancing into the diary, the former sometimes, I regret 
to say, to keep secret from Haviland, who wgs periodically eager to be 
done with the journey, Browne’s occasional exesperation at his company. 
Bound in with this volume, and also the third, or sometimes left loose 
between the pages, are a considerable numbez of letters and telegrams 
received by Browne during his travels, togetier with pressed flowers; 
and we have numerous examples of Browne tke artist, ncne of which of 
course is reproduced in the printed book. . 

Readers of A Year Amongst the Persians will recall Browne’s lyrical 
description of his first sighting of Shiraz: ““ Sucdenly we turned a corner, 
and in that moment—a moment of which the recollection will never fade ` 
from my mind—there burst upon my delighted‘ gaze a view the like of 


which (in its way) I never saw . . . At our very feet, in a grassy, fertile. . 


plain girt with purple hills (on the loftier summits of which the snow still 


lingered), and half concealed amidst gardens of dark stately cypresses,* - 


wherein the rose and the judas tree in luxuriant abundance struggled witk. 


a host of other flowers for the mastery of color, sweet and beautiful in: - 


its garb of spring verdure which clothed the very roofs of the bazaars, 
e ote ee | 


studded with many a slender minaret, and many a turquoise-hued dome, 
lay the home of Persian culture, the mother of Persian genius, the sanctuary 
of poetry and philosophy, Shiraz.” The lushness of this description of 
recollected delight, consciously composed in imitation of the periods of 
Persian decorated prose, in all its baroque splendour contrasts curiously 
with the eloquently laconic immediate record in the journal, under date 
Wednesday, March 21st: “ Rode on full of expectancy, till after a sudden 
turn to the right, I suddenly came in view of Shiraz, lying green & 
beautiful almost at my feet. I shall never as Jong as I live forget the thrill 
of ecstasy which I experienced as at last the long expected sight burst upon 
me. Yes, after so many weary miles march, there at last was beautiful 
Shiraz, the goal of my long pilgrimage—I almost wept for joy. No 
illuston—no disappointment here—more beautiful than I had dreamed 
of or hoped for—smiling fair amidst its lovely gardens of cypresses & 
plane trees—its green domes standing up in the pure air—was Shiraz, 
the darling city of Hafiz & Sa‘di.”’ 

This brief extract may be taken as a fair illustration of how the printed 
record differs from the written journal. The divergency is even more 
striking when we come to examine the lengthy accounts of apparently 
verbatim conversations, as for instance the scene at Kirman following 
Browne’s first experience of taking opium, when he was openly urged by 
his Baha’: friends to declare his conversion to their sect. Some parts of 
the discussion are summarized in the journal, and some fragments of 
dialogue recorded; but in the editing there is much evidence of imaginative 
and artistic reconstruction. Here incidentally, as elsewhere in the journal, 
actual names of Browne’s Babi and Baha’i contacts are given which were 
changed in the book, lest their identities should become known to the 
Persian authorities and they suffer persecution in consequence. After so 
many years it would be safe presumably to disclose who these persons 
really were, as for instance that Ustá Akbar, who initiated Browne into 
the pleasures of opi1um-smoking, was in fact named “Askar; and Sheykh 
Ibrahim, who in the book is credited with saying, “ OHazrat-i-Firangi! 
when you go back to Firangistan you must. stir up trouble and mischief; 
you must make them all Babis ” (but in the journal this incitement is attri- 
buted to ‘Askar)—Sheykh Ibrahim’s true name was Sheykh Suleyman, 
who “at last got disgustingly obscene as well as blasphemous.” One 
particular incident is however triumphantly confirmed: “ Then Áfat Ullah 
sang the song of Jenab-i-Tahiré.” 

I dwell on this point, because the poem then recited by the “ young 
Ezeli minstrel ” and attributed by Browne to “ the Babi heroine Kurratu’|- 
‘Ayn’? (but the ascription has been denied in modern times), inspired its. 
English hearer to make what I regard as his most successful of many fine 
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yee anda aas a version - ‘extraordinarily faithful to ‘ihe Dooie 


.., -scheme of the original, yet most eloquent in ics own right, and from this 


_ standpoint ranking ` very high amongst all versions of Persian poetry. On 
' this memorial occasion you will allow me to pa” tribute to Browne the poet ” 
by. recitin g this rendering ofa 19th sae Persian poem. 
>The thralls: of yearning . love: constrain -n the bonds: of pain | 
and calamity - | a 
- These broken-hearted lovers of thine td yield their lives, iñ 
-theif zeal for Thee. ` 
‘Though with sword in hand my Darling stand with intent to slay, 
. though I sinless be, | 
If it pleases Him, this tyrant’s whim, L am well content with 
His tyranny. 
_ As in sleep I lay at the dawn of day tha: cruel Charmer came - 
; to mé; > 
© ` And in the grace of His form and ae the dawn of the morn I- 
„seemed to see. a, 
The musk of-Cathay might perfume gain from the scent those ’ 
fragrant tresses rain, -> 
While His eyes demolish a faith i in vain: -actacked by ` the pagans ; 
of Tartary. ` l 
-. With you, who contemn both love andy wine fór the hermit? s cell 
._ and the zealot’s shriné,. - - | 
What can I do? For our. faith, divine ycu nag as a | thing of ` 
infamy. 
The tangled curls’ of thy darling s hair, and thy saddle and steed | ` 
are thine only care; _. n 
_ In thy heart the Infinite hath no share, nor the thought of thè 
< poor man’s. poverty. . = ge doa 
 Sikander’s: pomp and display. be thine, the Kaiandar’s habit and 
way be mine;' ` ce 
That, if it please thee, i resign, while this, though bad: is’ | 
enough for me. E 
The country of * T’ and ‘ We" forsake; thy home in Annihilation 
“make, . | 
Since fearing not this step to take thou shalt gain f the highest 
_ felicity. 


Hound up TE pages 401 ‘na 402 of ths ery attached to the 
ate: Tuesday, June -4th, is a telegram which - -eads laconically enough: 
ae Browne: Kirman. Persia Please authorize name ae ise for Persian 
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readership Neil.” “ Altogether eventful & rather tiring day ” ends the 
entry in the journal. R. A. Neil had not neglected his young friend’s 
interests during his protracted absence. The entry for Thursday, July 
lith begins: “‘ Last night a telegram arrived from Shiraz to the effect 
that a telegram had come from England there from Mother pressing me 
to accept the appointment at Cambridge . . ` (The original is bound up 
between pages 456 and 457.) I accordingly set off with Mirza Yusuf about 
2 P.M. for the Telegraph Office. By the Derwdzé-i-Mesjid met Usta ‘Askar, 
who was coming to see me. He turned back with me & I went with him to 
his shop by the Caravanserdy-i-Hinduhd & sat there awhile. A Turk of 
Tabriz—Rahman Beg—was there. ‘Askar asked me, ‘ Can you make this 
Turk a Babi?’ He invited me to lunch, & I promised to come. Went first to 
the Telegraph Office & transacted my business there, & sat some while 
talking to the Prince—My telegram was 8 words, & cost 20k. 13sh. 
(2.11 a word, having been reduced within the last few days) & ran thus— 
Locomotiv—Niytkastil Tain—England—Qabul ddram saldmatam.” ‘The 
decision had been made which was to keep Browne in Cambridge for the 
remainder of his life. The newly appointed Persian Lecturer took up his 
duties on 10 October 1888, and with them his occupancy of those first-floor 
rooms in Ivy Court (now, since the removal of the ivy, renamed Hitcham 
Court) which were to see the comings and goings of so many students, 
and so many colourful personalities from Asia, for thirty-seven years. 

The story of Browne’s academic career is simply and quickly told. In 
1889 William Wright died. Browne must have been thought too young, 
and too committed to things Persian, to succeed him in the Sir Thomas 
Adams’s Chair of Arabic which was offered to, and accepted by Charles 
Rieu of the British Museum, being then already in his seventieth year. 
Rieu survived until 1902, and then there was none to dispute Browne’s 
title to succeed him. It was as Sir Thomas Adams’s Professor, and Presi- 
dent of Pembroke College, that he died on 5 January, 1926. He was 
succeeded by one of his earliest pupils, his colleague subsequently for 
nearly a quarter of a century, my own teacher, R. A. Micholson, whose 
account of his master I now quote. 

“I first met him in 1891 and well remember how I was eck by his 
appearance and personality, so attractive and so unlike anything I had 
expected. At that time he had few pupils, mostly beginners, and some of 
us found his methods a little disconcerting. Impatient of grammar and 
syntax, he would read and translate with amazing speed, only pausing to 
take up a point that interested him, which he would illustrate by anecdotes 
and quotations and draw out into an eloquent digression lasting as often 
as not to the end of the hour. But he possessed in a singular degree the 
born teacher’s gift of communicating enthusiasm to his pupils; and when 
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he saw that they desired knowledge for its own sake, he would spare no 
pains to remove their difficulties and help them in every possible way. 
As ‘time went on, his teaching and organizing activities encroached more 
and more upon his leisure for literary work. He founded and directed a - 
school, with Oriental instructors, where probationers for the Levant 
Consular Service and the Egyptian and Soucan Civil Services received 
special training in Arabic, Persian, and Turksh. During Term, lectures 
would keep him busy the whole morning, and to these, in his later years, 
there was added the supervision of Goverament of India Research 
Students, who produced admirable work urder his guidance and in- 
spiration.” an 

So much of Browne as university teacher. As for Browne the college- 
man, we have the vivid testimony of his very oid friend and admirer, J. B. 
Atkins. “ When, as a freshman at Pembroke, | first met Browne, he had 
not long returned to the College . . . Throuzh certain predecessors of 
mine in the College he knew about me, and I knew much more about him. 
He asked me to his rooms—the rooms in Ivy Court which had been 
occupied by the younger Pitt. I recall him as he rose from his table to 
receive me then; and during many years aftervards I saw him often with 
the same look and bearing encountering.any visitors who entered his room 
while he was at work. For a moment he gazed at me as though he were 
emerging from a deep abstraction; as though he were refocusing the world, 
-and incidentally focusing me. Truly, one mignt think it needed a flying 
carpet to convey him at once from the world reoresented by those Mss., of 
curious and exquisite calligraphy, which were soread over his table to the 
plane of an ordinary and very Occidental undergraduate . .. I soon 
asked him if I might look at the mss., and I was instantly struck by the 
manner in which he described his chief treasares. He talked with en- 
thusiasm, with elaboration; he told me there end then the essential part 
of the story of the Bab, the martyred founder of the modern Persian sect 
which had been the principal object of his researches in Persia . . . Then 
he began to read fiom a passage which was in verse, and for the first time 
I heard that rhythmical intonation which wzs to become very familiar to 
me and often sounds in my ears to this day. as he recited, the fire of a 
rhapsodist burned in his eyes . . . After thus jeclaiming a few lines, he 
added a translation—a merciful habit which, as I afterwards discovered, 
he scarcely ever neglected. 

“ Within a few weeks of my first meeting vith him I became one of 
those—they were many—who habitually drifted into his rcoms to end the 
day with talking and smoking. What evenings they were! Browne fulfilled 
to admiration the apophthegm of Terence, foz he was interested in all 
human affairs. When he talked, and he was seldom silent for long, he 
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talked. as well as he knew fee and indéed he knew | ‘nO pie way of 
talking—to the least as well as to the most promising company . 
Browne did not deal in the quick thrust and ‘cut of conversation. I have 
used the word ‘ discourse,’ and that describes’ his method. He was by no 
: means a monopolist; he was always ready to stop when he was in full 
flood and listen to anyone else as long as that, person cared to talk. But 
no one really wanted to stop Browne when he was off. ‘The only anxiety 
had been to get him going. I have never heard anyone talk so fast as he did 
when he was possessed by his subject. The words.came in a torrent. His 
denunciations, which obviously gave him as much pleasure as they gave his 
audience, were exquisitely entertaining. Such evenings may seem to have 
been a kind of intellectual dissipation, but actually they had a great power 
of inspiration. Dull must he have been of soul who did not catch fire 
from some of the flying sparks of that mental commerce, who did not have 
new paths of thought opened to him, or who did not find that some aspira- 
tions had lodged in a part of his mind that before had been vacant. It was 
Browne as much as any man who helped Pembroke to be in fact what he 
believed Cambridge could be to all—a society that could form, enlarge, 
and give a chance to everybody, though all other agents might have failed.” 

It is scarcely necessary to rehearse the long list of. learned books and 
papers which poured from Browne’s pen through all those busy years, and 
which constitute his imperishable monument. Pride of: place belongs of 
course to his four-volume Literary History of Persia which, in its brilliant 
combination of scholarly erudition and great elegance of exposition, will 
always stand among the finest works of its kind in any language and about 
any literature. I will not delay to mention the titles of the numerous 
Persian texts which he edited, either single-handed or in ‘collaboration with 
Mirza Muhammad of Qazvin, the finest Persian scholar of this century. 
I pass over briefly, what could-not be fully told in many words, the lasting 
influence of his scholarly methods on succeeding generations of men, in 
Europe and Asia alike, not to mention America, so that:all who have come 
to Persian studies after him, are in truth, if not by the lucky chance of 
personal contact, his pupils. I refer only in passing to his generous endow- 
ment of Islamic scholarship, both during his lifetime, and by bequest to 
his College and his University. I now pass to speak of Browne the cham- 
pion of freedom, and of those words and acts of his which endeared him 
for ever to the people he loved. This part of his life and activity cannot, 
I think, be better described than by quoting, in translation, a part of the 
funeral oration which was pronounced on 17 January, 1926 by Browne’s 
friend and mine, Dr. Issa Sadiq, when all representatives of political and 
intellectual life in Persia met to pay solemn tribute to the memory of 
Persia’s faithful friend. E 
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eee From the y year 1906 shen evolution was declared i in 1 Persia, < our dear 
friend dedicated a great part: of his time to defanding our cause. At that 
‘moment:efforts were being made: to foster the >elief in Europe that what © 
was happening in Persia was not a national revolution, but a local in- 


` surrection followed by disorders and anarchy. The late Professor by.. 


articles, brochures and lectures endeavoured to nullify the effect of the. 
' anti-Persian propaganda being made in the West. It was with this in view 


that he caused the formation of the ‘ Persia Committee,’ composed of , | 


.distiziguished members of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, 

a committee which for several years and in crit.cal and difficult moments: 
‘from 1908 to 1912 influenced very ‘sensibly pubLc opinion in England and 
Europe’. . . In 1911, at the moment of the Russian ultimatum and the 
invasion of Persia by the troops of the Tsar, our dear friend devoted all his 
` activity to enlightening public opinion in Európe and showing that Persia 
was the object of most unjust and most infamcus oppression. He wrote 
innumerable articles i in the Manchester Guaraiar. and the Nation. He gave 
many lectures, ohe in the presence of ani audience of 10,000 in the Albert 
Hall. He made personal protests to influential persons in London political: - 
circles. He published numerous pamphlets . . .” After detailing these. 
and the like activities in which: Browne campaigned with the inspired - 
“energy of. a Wilberforce, Issa Sadiq continued: “ In’ speaking of the - 
services. which our dear friend rendered.to the national cause of Persia 
I have refrained from speaking of the material ani moral aid which he gave - 
to the Persian refugees, victims of foreign tyrenny, who had taken the 
road to Europe in order to escape. from the dreadful fate awaiting them in 
their. own land. His villa ‘ Firwood.’ near Carrbridge was a safe refuge 
for all Persians in England, and the hospitality which he extended to our 


-. compatriots was unlimited and without stint. The Persians staying with 


him felt: themselves to be truly at home, in their cwn country. Browne will 


_- jive for ever in our hearts, and Persia will preserve of him an imperishable 
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_ memory, the memory of a great and noble Friend who did everything in his 
power. to reduce her sufferings, and to. make Persia loved in the world.” - 
A sample of Browne’s ‘ denunciations ° of which J. B. Atkins wrote is- 
contained in one of the privately printed pampūlets which he published - 
during his championship of the independence >f Persia. “ Sir. Edward - 
Grey’s incomprehensible complaisance to Russia, and complete reversal 
of the principles firmly held by all previous Br-tish statesmen as to the 
absolute necessity of maintaining buffer States beween the British and-the 
Russian Empires, has now brought us within measurable distance of a 
partition of Persia, having as its result not merely the destruction of an 
ancient and talented people whom in the very hoar of their awakening we 
have abandoned to me mercy of the most ruthlessly retrograde Power in 


f ae | 
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‘> the world, ‘but also fe creation of a long, indefensible Anglo-Russian 
frontier, necessarily involving an enormous ‘increase:of. military expendi- 
ture, and enabling Russia henceforth to-exert direct pressure upon us in a 
way hitherto impossible. It ‘is perhaps still not too late to save Persian 
independence and maintain the buffer State if, even at this eleventh hour, 
England will act with firmness, and tell Russia plainly that unless she is 
prepared to abide by the terms of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, * based 
as it is’ (to quote the words of the British Minister’s Memorandum of 
September 4, 1907, to-the Persian Foreign Office) ‘on a guarantee of 
Persia’s independence and integrity,’ that Agreement and the Entente of 
- which it is the expression must go . . . Was ever so explicit a promise so 
flagrantly violated within so short a period as four years? By our associa- 
tion with the Russian Government in this matter we have not restrained 
them in any effective way from the pursuit of ends which they have scarcely 
troubled to disguise: we have only made ourselves jointly responsible for 
actions which have- brought dishonour on both partners, but material 
advantage only to one.’ 

Browne’s protests, though supported by many influential sympathizers, 
could not materially affect at that time the policy of a government more 
concerned with the military threat from Germany, to counter which 
Russia’s membership of the Entente was thought indispensable, and her 
actions against Persia therefore to be condoned. Among the consequences 
of British complacency were the tragic events of 1912. A bitter comment 
on those happenings is contained in a rare pamphlet called The Persian 
Crisis, 1912, published by Browne’s ‘ Persia Committee.’ Appended to the 
pamphlet is a brief chronology, the two concluding items of which read: 


“lst Jan., 1912.—Public hanging at Tabriz by the Russian troops of 
Sikat Thigat-ul-Islam, the principal ecclesiastic of the province, 
and other well-known and respected citizens (this being the most 
sacred day of the Persian year), and other cruel measures of repression. 


12th Jan., 1912—Announcement of a ‘visiting party’ from Great 
Britain to Russia, consisting of Peers, Bishops, leading journalists, 
and Members of Parliament, headed by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, arranged privately with the consent of the Foreign Office 
in order to strengthen the relations between the two countries.” 


At the outbreak of the 1914-18 war, Browne had ready, ‘for publication 
a lengthy and carefully documented book giving the full details of the 
agony of Tabriz. Printing was then abandoned; and this unpublished 
monograph passed on Browne’s death, along with his precious manuscript 
collection and a great part of his other private papers, into the custody of 
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Cambndee University Library, where it awaits, -esuirection some day, one - 
may hope. That military occupation of Persia which Browne had long 
_ been foreseeing.duly took place. Those who -knew Browne. well’ during 
those tragic-days-have told me how, from 4 August, 1914, he was a changed 
and broken man. “ During the whole duration of the war,” [ quote Issa - 
Sadiq again, “ he did not even read. the newspapers and passed his time 
either in helping the war-wounded cared for in Cambridge hospitals, or in $ 
deciphering the documents which he had amassed on the religion of the 
Bab, out of which he made in 1918 a work ertitled Materials Necessary . 
for the Study of the Religion of the Bab. After tre fall of Russian imperial- 
ism, the oppressor of Persia, Browne took up his work again.” Part of > 
that work was the completion of the Literary Pistory, the third volume of 

which appeared in 1920, and the fourth voluma (1500-1924) in 1924. 

After heartbreak, consolation came at last zo Browne. by now a bent 
figure in failing health, Persia, finally cleared of foreign. troops, made 
ready to celebrate her tireless champion’s sixtieth birthday—a year ahead 
of time. On 17 February, 1921 Browne was de ighted to receive a Kashan 
carpet, a congratulatory poem, and an ilumirated address enclosed in a 
silver cylinder, bearing thirty-four signatures including those of three 
Prime Ministers and eight other Cabinet Ministers of Persia. The address 
read (in translation): “ On this occasion, when the sixtieth year of that 
honoured Master reaches its conclusion, We, the undersigned, not only 
on our own part, but on behalf of our appreciative countrymen, offer you 
our sincere congratulations and heartfelt greetings, and pray God Most 
High to grant health and length of life to that true friend of Persia. Your 
services to learning generally, and to the Persian language and literature 
particularly, are such as tongue cannot declare nor pen describe. We now 
profit by this opportunity to express our grat.tude for the labours which 
you have undertaken for us and for our country, whereby you have 
made the Persian nation your eternal debtor. We are sending a Kashan 
carpet as a gift to your honoured presence, and we hope that you will add 
to our gratitude and indebtedness by accepting it.” 

A second collection of birthday gifts, brought to London by a member 
of the suite of the Crown Prince of Persia, was presented to Browne on 
26 November, 1921 at the Persian Legation. This offering included a 
portrait of Browne executed from a photograph by the brush of Mirza 
Fath Allah Sani‘zada and an album of laucatory poems composed by 
sixteen leading Persian poets, amongst them zhe Poet Laureate Malik al- 
Shu‘ara Bahar. Browne was also invested with the insignia of the Order of 
the Lion and Sun.. The following year his actual sixtieth birthday was 
marked by the presentation to him, by many colleagues and pupils from 
all parts of the world, of a fine and bulky Festschrift with the happy 
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punning title of ‘Ajab-nama. Last year, so many years after his death, on 
the motion of the then Minister of Education, no other than Dr. Issa Sadiq 
himself, the Persian Parliament passed unanimously a bill establishing a 
Browne Memorial Research Studentship in Cambridge as a further 
tribute of the undying gratitude of Persia. 

Browne did not long survive these signal marksof appreciation from 
his beloved Persia and his admiring colleagues and pupils. In November 
1924 he suffered a severe heart attack. “ For eight long months,” I quote 
his old friend Sir Denison Ross, “ every effort was made to restore his 
strength, but when, in June 1925, his wife, worn out with constant anxiety, 
suddenly collapsed and died, there was no one who could take her place, 
and he never rallied from the blow. He only survived his wife’s death by 
six months during which time, by a tremendous effort of will, he answered 
in his own hand all the letters of condolence he had received, numbering 
over 300 in all, but his life’s work was finished.” Six weeks before his 
sixty-fourth birthday, Browne’s great and generous heart ceased to beat. 
He was buried beside his beloved'wife in the family home near Newcastle; 
and his grave has ever since been a place of pilgrimage for all Persians 
cherishing his memory. 

Great talents and great sympathies had been engaged over a lifetime of 
singleminded devotion in defence of a great cause. For it needs to be said, 
that the liberty and advancement of that ancient land and gifted people 
might well inspire the ardour and employ to the full the attainments of so 
rare a man. Those privileged to have studied the history of Persian 
civilization, and to have known by personal contact the character of the 
Persian people, inevitably become Jrandost—lovers of Persia. Browne was 
irandost in every sense of the word; and he was rewarded for his devotion 
by the love and unwavering loyalty of the Persians. 

Of the many obituary notices which appeared after his death, one of the 
most eloquent and justest was that written by W. S. Hadley, then Master of 
Pembroke College, who himself did not long survive Browne; it was 
published in the Cambridge Review. “ The notices of E. G. Browne which 
have appeared in the Press lay stress rightly, on his pre-eminence as an 
Oriental scholar, but there 1s another aspect of him, on which some words 
must be said; words hard to say, because words, especially of praise, have 
become trite and spent and so unfitted to describe a nature such as his, 
simple, generous, sympathetic; full of enthusiasms, which never aged; 
of goodness, which nothing dimmed or discouraged; some may have been 
as learned, many as eloquent, but few so learned, so eloquent and so 
lovable. To generation after generation of Pembroke men his rooms were 
a second home; of his brilliance as a scholar they were, perhaps somewhat 
dimly, aware, but it was the man, not the scholar, who drew them there. 
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‘His welcome, his sympathy and kindly encouragement set them at their ~ 
ease, and diffidence soon found a tongue: Discourse was the feature of ` 
those evenings, and hé led the way. Topics had no limit in their range, and _ 

- he. was provocative of discussion, kindly, quaictly provocative. Oriental 
by his genius, his experiences and. his studies, he had made up his mind ón. 
occidental matters by the time he was twenty-two, and to these determinam. 
tions he was rigidly faithful; discussion was thus inevitable. To Western 
. . logic he was impervious, and he brushed aside its findings with outbursts - 
of poetry, which. being in Arabic or Persian were unanswerable; but: 
subject followed subject and so the night wore Dn. - Never. I think, did he 
-suggest that symposia should have an end; scmetimes perhaps through 
` sheer exhaustion he might fall asleep, but a chance word, half-heard, 
would raise him, afreshed, to new efforts, and he was last to seek his bed. 
His rooms on the south side of the,Inner Court had had famous occupants, ` 
_but the reserved shade of Mr. Pitt and Gray’s nice ghost were maybe 
perturbed by ‘a successor ‘ torrentior Isaeo,? whose ‘mind too drew its- 
_ inspiration from the rose gardens of Shiraz. ‘Many a heari, both East and 
. West, was saddened, when the news came-that te was gone, and those who 
had carried enough Greek away with them from Cambridge no doubt ` 

bethought them of Callimachus and his Pouce tase friend— ` | 


eld Tis, H Paa TÉOV pópov, és e¢ pe SdKpu 
hyayev, euvýoðnv 8 doadxis dudrepor 
néhiov Acoxn kareðóoapev. 


_ But it was not sun-down which puta limit to the talk in Ivy Court, but | 
_ more often the setting of the stars; and now, alas, his star is set.” 

Such men as Browne are rare indeed i in any age; and we who have been 
destined to live in later and, as it seems to ne, chillier days do well to . 
warm our hands from time to time at the fire waich he kindled, a fire whose 
glow will never be wholly dimmed so long as there are men and scholars 
for whom the humanities appear little worth unless they are invested with 
humanity. In searching for the deeper motives which underlay Browne’s 
labours, and the’ inspiration which made them so various and so fruitful, 
I have been reminded of words spoken by another very great Persian 
scholar, and very great human being, Sir Will am Jones, at Calcutta early 
in 1784: “ When'I was at sea last August, or my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently desired to visit, I found one evening, on 
inspecting the observations of the day, that India lay before us, and Persia 
on our left, while a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our stern. A 
-situation so pleasing in itself, and to me so new, could not fail to awaken a 
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train of reflections in a mind, which had early been accustomed to Con- 
template with delight the eventful histories, and agreeable fictions of this 
Eastern world. It gave mé inexpressible pleasure to find myself in the 
midst of so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled by the vast regions of 
Asia, which has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, the inventress of 
delightful and useful arts, the’scene of glorious actions, fertile i in the produc- 
tion of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely 
diversified in the forms of religion and government, in the laws, manners, 
customs, and languages, as well as in the features and complexions of men; 
I could not help remarking how important and extensive a field was yet 
unexplored, and how many solid advantages unimproved.” 

Jones’s range was universal, Browne’s more circumscribed; but both 
men had a true vision of the endless variety and abounding richness of 
the studies to which they dedicated their lives. The situation facing us, 
on whose less worthy shoulders their mantle has fallen; is today in large 
measure unchanged. “I could not help remarking how important and 
extensive a field was yet unexplored ”’; within the still limited but ampler 
means with which we are provided, borne forward by the same enthusiasm 
and the same restlessness, let us see what we in our generation can accom- 
plish to extend the frontiers of knowledge in the vast domain of Persian, 
Islamic and Middle Eastern. studies. 

A few days ago I received a message sent for this occasion n by one who is 
surely Browne’s oldest surviving Persian friend, that most distinguished 
and venerable scholar and statesman, H.E. Sayyid Hasan Taqizadeh. 
“ I wish I may say through you as his successor to his admirers these few 
words that I wrote to him in 1908: that he was for Persia what Byron has 
been for Greece and Gladstone has been for Bulgaria or Lafayette was for 
America. His name will live forever in Persia not only as a scholar in our 
literature but particularly as a friend of Iranian nation fighting for the 
independence of this country.” 

For final tribute to my great predecessor on his centenary, I turn to 
words written by his old and loving friend, collaborator in many learned 
enterprises, who taught Browne much and learned much ‘from him, that 
most erudite of Persian scholars, the late Mirza Muhammad of Qazvin. 
“ His love for the world of Islam in general, and for Persia and the Persians 
in particular, truly had no bounds. There was to be observed in it no 
material, practical aim, such as position or wealth or politics or serving 
the interests of his own country or the like.. It had no ‘other motivation 
but heartfelt emotion and spiritual attraction, that is.to say, love for. 
whatever is good and.fine and lovely and true, and aversion from all that 
was opposed to these. Indeed, La existence of Browne was for Persia a 
God-given blessing.” 


Courtesy: Iran Society, London. om a 183 
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Poa P HARG. is an- island akere quite recently a sum of aina 32 
otot million pounds has been spent on the deve:opment of an oil loading’. s 
A ae É terminal for the export of crude oil from Iran. In 1956 Kharg Island was’: 
bee ‘simply. a name to most people working with the Consortium. of Oil- Com- = 
=+ =" panies in Iran but it was at that time that the Oil Company imported a 
© ~ considerable amount of coral stone from the island for the further develop- . 
ment of the oil loading terminal at Bandar Maskur Where‘additional jetties ~ 
: and a tank farm were under.construction. .At that time little did we know - _ 
the important part that Kharg Island was to play in the world of oil and. 
that I myself should become so closely associazed with the island. `°- 
Kharg Island. can- boast of two outstanding points which have received 
world. wide recognition—a' long and varied colourful and historical back= 
ground, -ànd an island destined to. become one of the largest, it.not the: | 
largest. oil: loading terminals in the world for tke export of crude oil. 007 
_. The island about. six miles long and two and half miles broad is ‘little | 
‘more than a. rock yet.in the early days it was a rock capable of supplying ` 
seafarers with fresh-water, and; equally important, with shelter from the 
north west storms which can be very severe in the Gulf and a hazard to 
local shipping. In. fact today at Kharg these Iccal craft have become our. 
“7. Weather watch: dogs and when we see-marine c-aft running‘into Kharg in 
: cee numbers we can be sure that a storm is not far away. The island . . 
“Eee with: ‘its ‘smaller. ‘satellite Khargu, lie some 20 miles fromthe mainland ` 
sof Tran: almost opposite the port of Bandar Fig and for administrative- 
| ““pruposes: come under the jurisdiction of the Fers province., In passing, I~ 
l EEN 4 “should: ‘mention that Khargu, the small island to the-north of Kharg by - 
“some! TZ 000; feet, played. an important’ part in the. activities of the Qil 
i Company ‘during the construction -of- the oil tərminal for. it was on this 
oe “tiny, Striptof - -Jand almost. covered by the sea, that a tremendous effort 
Bie Ae went anto. the formation, of the 30. inch pipe which line was, joined up in: 
) “sections: on. Khargu and ‘eveniually. launched into the sea to form that 
7 important link. between the island and the mainland.. 5 
The island is pleasantly surrounded by beach sands. with delightful ; 
secluded - coves lending itself. to attractive swimming aiid’ bathing and 
: moonlight barbecues. As a matter of fact there are-so many: coves and so% 
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few people on Kharg that certain’ beaches: are known ‘by their pseudo- 
owners name. Underwater: ‘swimming is a delight for those who are both 
capable and interested andthe marine life is.a joy to watch, similar to 
what one can observe at Port.Sudan from glass bottom boats. You will 
probably be interested to learn that a research team from Dublin Uni- 
versity is to visit Kharg this summer and-spend some isix weeks in the 
study of marine life. It is needless to mention that the fishing off Kharg 
is absolutely first class with such species as barracuda, king mackerel, 
red snapper, groper, sting ray, angelfish, butterfly fish, turtle, sword fish 
and many other varieties too numerous to mention. Indeed with all that 
is available at Kharg Island one wonders why private enterprise does not 
step in and develop the island as a tourist centre and holiday resort. 
Properly developed Kharg Island could compete with ‘Miami Beach or 
the South of France. Scattered throughout the northerly part of the island 
grow not a few banyan trees, an Indian fig tree with vast rooting branches 
growing down from the. trunk,: the peculiarity being that these roots 
absorb moisture from. the atmosphere. These trees must have been 
brought over from India in the very early trading days since their manner of 
growth show in some cases the creation of tree-lined avenues, and, in other 
cases, trees planted for their shade. Of course, the most important part that 
these trees played in island life was the providing of fuel and fodder and 
to this day one can see the local islanders harvest these trees at regular 
intervals using the wood for cooking and heating and the leaves for fodder 
purposes. This practice will probably die off as the islanders come to 
rely more and more on oil company resources. The island is described as 
being fertile in the year A.D. 1225. with fruits and date-palms and having 
valuable pearl fisheries nearby, it was a port of call'for ‘ships: plying 
between India and Basrah, so writes Yaqut, an Arab Geographer of that. 
time. Today, however, the island is barren with little signs of cultivation 
and only banyan and date-palms growing. ‘No doubt down through ‘the 
years the goats have taken their toll as they have done in so many lands of » 


the Middle East. Regarding the valuable pearl fisheries mentioned by . | 


Yaqut: the local story tells that a fleet of Arab ships laden’ with. choice 
dates for the African market ran into severe stormy conditions at sea and. 
were all sunk off the northern tip of Kharg and it was the consumption 


of these dates by the oyster that produced the wonderful pearls.” Pearls: l 3 


are still found to this day but very few and they are of little value." `` 
Dr. Herzfeld, a German archaeologist, attributed the island’s burial 
caves and rock carvings to pre-Islamic occupation by. a Christian popu- 
lation probably living in ‘the third century A.D. under the- rule of the 
Sasanian Monarchs of Persia, the dynasty that. ruled the country from 
A.D. 226 to’A.D. 641. For those who appreciate the early history of Iran 
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KHARG ISLAND LOCATION MA? 


‘and sities the prea of the Persian Guf I would recommend: Sit. 


Arnold T. Wilson’s book The Persian Gulf, which you will find. botha 


romantic and factual record of events. 


‘From Professor Dr. Ghishman’s writings on the historical T 
of Kharg Island, we find that earliest docume ian reference dates back... 


-to the first century B.C. © >’ = is 


Darius the Great aftér the conquest of Sind about 514 B.C. Sat ; 
instructions to his admiral, Scylax, a Greek frem Asia Minor, to build a”: 
fleet of ships on the Indus and explore the higa seas. for z route between - 
India and Egypt. From this then it can be deduced that. the passage »: 


: through the Persian Gulf a no fears and thàt the existence pf 
186. 






admiral of Neider the Great Phe fourth century B.C. was com- 
missioned to make a voyage from. the Indus, following Alexander’s 
conquest of that part of the world, and to follow the coast keeping in touch 
wherever possible with the land armies of Alexander which were to make a 
return home keeping the sea waters on their left flank. Nearchus did not 
actually put into Kharg but he did commission one of his officers to 
complete the exploration of the Persian Gulf. It is thought that this 
officer and his party landed on Kharg and were the first Hellenic colonists 


cult of the Taurian Artemis, a Goddess who was held in particular vener- 
ation by Alexander. 

The earliest remains discovered by Professor Ghirshman were two 
megalithic tombs probably dating back to 1000 years B.c. The tombs had 
been hewn out of solid rock and the head-stone consisted of two very 
large stones set at an angle and mutually supporting each other. The 

X stones are quite a land mark and can be seen from many points on the 
ortherly side of the island. In one tomb were found the remains of 
ragment of about fifteen skeletons which, from expert observation, had 
been hastily thrown into the burial chamber after being brought to the 
site in wicker baskets coated with bitumen. A Roman coin suggests the 
fourth century A.D.; other items unearthed included necklaces and bangles 
together with perfume j jars. Although there is a clash of dates concerning 
these tombs, it apparently was a notable feature of the island’s history 
that, due to the rocky formation of the island making conditions very, 
difficult for burial purposes, tombs were in fact used over and over appt. 
_ by different religious bodies. Thus in this case the tomb was first used.. 
1000 years B.C. and then used again for burial purposes sometime in ‘the 
fourth or possibly fifth century A.D. 
The remains of the Temple of Poseidon, in Greek mythology, god of 
the sea and water, god of Fana identified with Neptune by the 










A or Obiainable on Kharg. This temple, in a very ruinous state, was 
= vered underneath a Zoroastrian Fire Temple which probably existed 


cen ntu y a large number of these fire temples were converted into mosques 
and the one on Kharg was no exception. Thus over a period of a tho 

years three different religions were established on the same site as a place 
_of worship, regardless of race, colour or creed. Standing to this day is 
sque of 13th century architecture called Mir Mohammad which is 
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to the island where they remained long enough to introduce the Greek — 
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The Pipe Yard. The pipeline used approximately 35,200 tons of steel and 68 miles of coated 
wrapping paper. 


reputed to contain relics of a saint whose fame was acknowledged as far 
away as the Indian Ocean. This mosque recently repaired and redecorated 
is in active use by the local community and is surrounded on three sides 
by many different types of burial chambers, including early Christian and 
obvious Zoroastrian, together with, of course, present day Muslim burials. 
In this area, of holy ground from time immemorial, are two large hypogea 
tombs used for multiple burials which are of particular interest and throw 
some light on the history of the culture of the ancient inhabitants of the 
island. Carved out of solid rock formation, their design consisted of an 
imitation of the exterior of a dwelling place of that period with a main 
entrance in the centre flanked by false windows having dog-toothed frieze 
surrounds and square pillars resembling the architecture of both the 
Parthian and Sassanid periods. On either side of the entrance hall were 
three rows of alcoves carved into the rock to form receptacles for embalm- 
ed bodies. On passing through a threefold arch arrangement we find that 
the main central chamber contains similar alcoves to the right and to the 
left, but the wall facing the entrance contained in base-relief a figure 
reclining on a couch supporting itself on one elbow resting on a cushion 
and holding a drinking vessel in its hand. A smaller figure stands at the 
foot of the couch with other smaller figures standing along the lower 
border on the relief. Behind the wall is a large receptacle and to the right 
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and left three smaller receptacles for embalmed bodies, on the edge of 
these receptacles one can trace in relief, vines and other adornments. The 
experts consider that this belongs to the Palmyrans, the design and carvings 
being exactly those of a Palmyran tomb. From this then can be deduced 
that the Palmyrans must have established a trading post at Kharg Island 
or an exchange post at the commencement of the Christian era. It is 
known that the Palmyrans were great traders pushing their caravan routes 
through to Babylon, Seleucia on the Tigris, and on to Charax and Susa. It 
is thought that a post was established at Kharg for the trade with India, 
trading in such commodities as pepper, cinnamon, cotton goods and 
Chinese silks, and it would be here that the goods would be exchanged 
and the Palmyrans on their own account would ship the goods directly up 
the Euphrates to unloading stations and thence by caravan routes to their 
destination on the Mediterranean coast. 

A very recent discovery on Kharg was that of the Christian Church and 
Nestorian Monastery. Professor Ghirshman uncovered the church and 
monastery in March/April, 1960. The number of tombs with a simplified 
Nestorian cross carved over their entrance points to the existence of an im- 
portant Nestorian community on Kharg during the Sassanid period (third to 





Gachsaran—Ganaweh pipeline stringing in the hills. 
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so of the solid rock and it is here that an admirable picture is presented of the 
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seventh dentai A.D.) ‘In’ the second century A.D. Persia had sixty seven 
bishoprics and the centre of Christianity was in a town close to Bushire 
which is only three to four hours sailing time from Kharg Island. The 
monastery on Kharg was built on the west side of the island where the 
area is very barren and consists entirely of rock formation. The Christians 
who settled in this area may have fled from the society of man shutting out 
all communications with the outside world. It was here that the Nestorian 
Monks by their belief and tremendous efforts of dedication built their 
Monastery, with a Church attached, in the style of the Sassanid period, 
the nave, narthex (vestibule), the choir, the Altar, the Reliquary (Shrine), 
~ and library were all readily identifiable. The ornamentation of the various 


- Tooms were decorated in stucco with the motif of circular medallions 


inscribed in places with geometrical and or botanical designs running 
above a row of merlons or parapets and in other places honeysuckle. All 
communicating doors had the distinctive Nestorian Cross carved over 
them and also on some entrance steps. Water wells had to be carved out 


famous Persian qanat system for producing water. Holes were excavated 
out of rock some thirty feet deep and about five feet in diameter and filled 


= - with sweet earth, and vines planted and protected from the wind by 
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-circular stone walls. It was from these vines that wine was produced, 
Bic so necessary for performing religious services. Dotted around the 
- area can be seen the remains of cultivation where dams were erected 


a “across small wadis to collect water and silt which was used for tillage 


is purposes. It was a hard won battle. 


The first sustained European contact with the island was in 1753 when 
- Duteh traders -expelled from Basra obtained a concession from Mir Nasir, 
-Chief of Bandar Rig, and here the Dutch built extensive forts, remains of 
which can be seen to this day and established pearl fishing industry and 


- general trading. One Mir Muhanna, then piratical chief of Bandar Rig 


drove the Dutch from Kharg and used Khargu as a jumping off place for 
his attacks on the Dutch at Kharg. Mir Muhanna on taking over Kharg 
Island used the place for raids on Gulf shipping but was finally dislodged 
in 1769 by the Army of Karim Khan. Between 1800 and 1819 Kharg 
Island became a settlement for pirates who raided the Persian Gulf, Red 
Sea, and Indian Ocean shipping, these pirates were eventually subdued in 
1819 by a powerful British force and various treaties were made at that 
time. It is possible that the Portuguese may have settled on Kharg in the 
16th century when they controlled the Persian Gulf. 

A British force occupied the island from 1838 to 1842 and again from 


1856 to 1857. Records of their past existence are contained in these 


records which we were, fortunately, able to acquire from the archives of 
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Mosque of 
Mir Mohammad. 





India House. This document and maps are records of events now over a 
hundred years old, the copies of the maps are dated 1839. Anyone who 
would like to inspect them may freely do so. On Kharg there is a graveyard 
which lies on the east side of the island where the record says that some 
64 people are buried. Certainly most of the headstones and shrines are 
standing and quite recently the company repaired the surrounding wall 
and some of the graves and headstones. 

Until the era of oil Kharg Island was left in comparative quietude, the 
few local people consisting of fishermen, sailors and small cultivators 
scratched a living from the island. In later years the island was used as a 
prison fortress. The old Anglo-Persian Oil Company quarried stone 
from Kharg for use at their Abadan refinery and some minor building at 
Ganaweh. Stone from Kharg was used to construct roads at Basrah 
during the first World War. I believe that the old Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company maintained an office and rest house at Kharg for some years. 
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With the extensive development of the Mahin oil fields and in particular 
the field known as Gachsaran, which had been discovered by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in the thirties, it became necessary for the Consor- 
tium of Oil Companies operating in Iran to find a suitable outlet for the 
Gachsaran field. It was necessary to find a deep water outlet for the 
export of crude oil to world markets and after many deliberations Kharg 
Island was eventually selected as the ideal location. 

Kharg Island Marine Oil Loading Terminal is one of the most modern 
in the world and designed to run on modern economic lines, designed to 
operate by electronic controls, and designed to operate with the minimum 
of personnel. The control room centre which has been in operation for 
the past eighteen months has proved a most valuable piece of instrumen- 
tation where by the flick of a switch, oil commences to flow to the waiting 
tankers, and likewise from this centre the flow of oil from the oil field at- 
Gachsaran can be adjusted according to requirements. 

Amenities consist of a fully equipped hospital having about 12 beds, a 
commissary, shops, a cinema, staff club and golf club, a guest house, and 
a labour club. i 

In fact the terminal has been provided with all the facilities necessary 
to operate such an undertaking and to provide the people working there 
with the usual social amenities. 

Thus, after many years of inactivity and having previously seen stirring 
events in medieval times once more Kharg Island asserts itself and becomes 
a focal centre of world activity in the World of Oil. New names have 
sprung up on the island where one hears reference to ““ Happy Valley,” 
“Smugglers Peak,” “ The Valley of Sin,” “ Brides in the Bath,” and 
“ Van Beek’s Beach,” all these captions have some little simple story 
to tell. 

It is worthy of note that Kharg Island has added another page to 
history by the discovery of oil in commercial quantities along the coastal 
waters and even on the island itself oil has been found. The Imperial 
Iranian Navy is at this moment busy establishing a naval base with a 
harbour and supporting facilities on the island. The future of the island 
is secure and can look forward with prosperity for many years to come. 


Courtesy: Iran Society, London, 
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| EVELOPŃENT i in Iraq has been a subject of considerable attention ever a 
Bsince it became known that, as a result if the opening of the 32-inch E 

=f pipeline from the oilfields of northern Iraq to the Mediterranean, the - 

| Iraq Government would be in possession of such revenues as it had never 


enjoyed previously. It was agreed that 70 per cent of the oil revenues 


should | be devoted to development, and with this money several far- 


reaching schemes were accomplished or begun—dams which had the 
effect of preventing the flooding of cities, including Baghdad, irrigation, = 
roads, hospitals, schools, and so on. 

But there is no need to record what was achieved by the Iraqis prior to 
the revolution of July 14th, 1958. One of the criticisms made by supporters 
of the revolutionary regime was that far too much money had been spent 
on far-away schemes, out of sight of the bulk of the population, and too 
little on industrial projects. After the revolution, there was a tendency to 4 
concentrate on short-term plans, and while the long-term projects which A 
had been initiated during the monarchical regime were duly completed, 
those projects to which a start had not been made were shelved. It was 
also decided to devote 50 per cent, instead of 70 per cent as previously, $ 
to development properly so called. 5 


= For several months, development proceeded hesitantly and on a more or 


ad hoc basis. Gradually, however, it was realized by the authorities in a 


; Ba: ghdad that comprehensive planning was required. In October, 1961, a 












a sink roved a plan for the years 1961/62 to 1965/66, known as the “ Detailed 
-Econom ic Plan.” This precise document superseded the provisional plan 


-there ore, after careful preparation, the Iraqi Council of Ministers finally 
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operative until the end of 1961. l q 
- An expenditure of ID 566,340,000 was sanctioned for this new five-year . 
plan, which was to embrace 248 major projects. In consonance with 
public sentiment on the subject, the largest allocation—ID 166,786,000 or 
30 per cent of the whole—was to be for 55 industrial projects, such as the sa 
pharmaceutical and medical industries, the tobacco industry, producti on i: a 
of foodstuffs and electrical equipment, mining, the textile and tailoring | VSA 
industry, the refining of crude oil, the transmission of electrical power, 
and a number of complementary industrial activities. , 
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It is hoped: by the ioriginatoks of this plan that industrial dct 
will favourably affect Iraq’s foreign trade balance, and that Iraq’s imports 
of goods and commodities, valued at over ID 40,000,000, will be replaced 
by locally manufactured articles. 

Again in consonance with revolutionary sentiment, the next largest 
allocation under the new plan is for housing and public buildings, on 
which ID 140,114,000, or 25 per cent of the total, are to be spent. Under 
this heading, which might be called social investment, 94 projects are 
listed, including Government offices, national buildings such as the 
Republican Palace and the building for the National Assembly, hospitals 
and other public health establishments, cultural centres, housing projects, 
water networks and sewage systems. This social investment programme is 
particularly interesting, and no one would claim that it is premature. 

Third in order of size of allocation come transport and communications, 


~~ on which ID 136,450,000, or 24-5 per cent of the total, are to be spent. 
The 47 projects mentioned under this heading include the laying or 
completing of more than 7,200 kilometres of hard-surfaced roads connecting 
the various provinces with each other as well as with the exit and entrance 


roads at the borders of Iraq and with summer resorts in the north of the 
country and with ports in the south. Among the projects are those for 
four new bridges over the Tigris, two over the Euphrates, and one over 
the Diyala. 

For railways, the plan provides for the substitution of the 790 kilo- 
metres long narrow-gauge line from Baghdad to Basra by a standard wide- 
gauge line, and for the use of diesel engines for passenger coaches and 
goods. It is hoped by this means to increase by more than threefold the 
traffic between the two cities. 

The Port of Basra is to be widened, and a new port is to be built at Umm 
Qasr; and the Iraqi Government intend to build up a merchant fleet, 
including cargo vessels and oil tankers. 

Many more telephones are to be installed, both in Baghdad and in other 
parts of Iraq; and great importance is being given to broadcasting and 
television, with the intention of making the voice of Iraq heard through- 
out the world and of providing television programmes not only for Iraq 
itself but also for territories adjoining the frontiers of Iraq, including 
especially the lands around the Gulf of Basra. 

Lastly, agriculture, which in the pre-revolutionary regime was first. 
Under this head, an expenditure of ID 112,199,000, or 20-3 per cent of the 
total, has been allocated. The 52 projects envisaged include water-storing 
facilities on the Tigris and Euphrates, further protection against flooding, 
the generating of hydro-electric power, improving irrigation and soil 
drainage, establishing stations from which small-holders can hire tractors 
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ater for drinking purposes and lift irrigation. - 

The worthy objective of this five-year plan would seem to be to try to 
make Iraq’s economy independent of the revenues which the country 
derives from oil. Iraq has so much water and so much potentially cultiv- 
able land that this aim is at any rate theoretically possible. But until the 
aim of self-sufficiency has been realized, Iraq will depend basically upon 
oil revenues, and it is therefore doubly unfortunate that there should be 
strain between the Iraq Government and the companies which have been 
Poa. Iraq’s oil (those companies are now confined to an area 

reportedly less than one per cent of the whole area of the State). 

_ Already facilities exist, with the recent completion of the deep-water 
etnies 25 miles from Fao in the Basra Gulf, for the export of 70 million 


tons a year from Iraq—48 million tons annually from the north of Iraq to 
the Mediterranean and 22 million tons annually from the south. Whether 


this vast amount will actually be exported remains to be seen, for the 


Iraqi authorities have imposed a levy on the export of oil from the south 3 


which makes it unattractive to buyers of crude. Should the present 


difficulties be removed, however, and should the world demand for oil — 


warrant an output of 70 million tons a year from Iraq, the oil revenues 
accruing to the Iraq Government would be considerably enhanced. The 
vast plans for developing a potentially very rich country would be corres- 
pondingly fortified. 

In conclusion, it is worth emphasizing that the Iraqi authorities are 
aiming, under this development plan, at a more balanced economy and 
greater continued progress in the social sphere. This projected concentra- 
tion on industry has been embarked upon in the belief not only that 
industry has greater self-reproductive powers than agriculture but also that 
social standards can be raised more quickly in industrial communities 
than in agricultural communities. In short, the social aims of the Iraqi 
planners cannot be under-estimated. 
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Development Pian for Turkey 





DDRESSING the Turkish nation in a recent broadcast the Prime Minister 

Mr. Ismet Inönü , said: It is my belief that our main problem is to 

plan long-term development and to reduce the citizens’ hardships by 
taking effective measures. If we are to achieve this, it is essential first of all 
to secure the means, both from within the country and from abroad. Since 
its formation, the Government has been dealing with the problem of 
effecting development based on a planned programme. I would like 
you to know that no political events have hampered our work in this 
connexion. The operations in this field are not ostentatious; this is their 
main characteristic. It is by basic preparations of this kind that truly 
rewarding results are achieved for the benefit of the community. 

From the start we regarded it as necessary to base our economic 
development efforts on a well-organized plan in which both private and 
state sectors would take part; we declared this decision in the Govern- 
ment’s programme and with the approval of the Grand National Assembly 
we divided our work into stages. The first stage was to make suitable 
plans, and to explore the possibilities of obtaining foreign aid. I want 
to tell you that this first stage has been suceessfully completed. The 
closing date of the first stage was set for the 4th April, 1962; by that date 
we had received many draft projects from both the Government and 
Private Sector, and now we have on hand 1,300 draft projects for the 
first 5-year plan. These projects require the expenditure of more than 
100 billion liras. Of these projects, 526 are agricultural, 374 for recon- 
struction projects and 399 (of which 125 have been submitted by the 
Private Sector) for industrial projects. We found in all these projects 
valuable ideas. 

The fields in which the Private Sector was interested drew our attention, 
and I should like to explain these to you. Projects submitted by them 
include dairy products, fruit, vegetables, canned food factories, breweries, 
knitwear, shoes, wood, furniture factories, paper mills, printing, rubber, 
edible oil products, mining plants, motor vehicle plants, chemicals and 
scientific instruments factories. 

The projects submitted by the State departments are of such a nature 
as cannot be undertaken by the Private sector for the time being. These 
include big iron and steel work, mining installations, large-scale chemicals, 
oil and rubber industry, large-scale irrigation, and agricultural develop- 
ment projects for improvement and increasing production. 
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We are glad to see that it has been well understood that our economy 
must be based on modern Western principles in which State and private 
enterprise will co-operate. The whole cost of the proposed agricultural 
development projects is 66 billion liras; this conforms with the Govern- 
ment’s programme to give priority to agriculture. 


Now I shall tell you about the Second Planning Stage. All the draft 
projects submitted will be studied by the State Planning Department 
and classified according to their productivity, export potential, and 
employment-providing capacity; the projects to be given first priority 
will be considered within the framework of the 50 billion liras investment 
programme of the first 5-year plan. This is a delicate task which requires 
careful handling, but we shall overcome the difficulties and I hope to give 
you good news in a few months’ time. All this concerns the first 5-year 
plan for our development. I say the first 5-year plan because this one will 
be followed by others. Nothing will divert Turkey from this course, for 
only in this way can we build a prosperous country. 


The rate of annual growth in our population is high; as it stands at the 
present, our standard of living is inadequate. We must raise and maintain 
our standard of living. If we fail to achieve this, our poverty will increase 
in proportion to the growth of our population. I feel you ought to know 
these facts. It was for this reason that we planned to achieve an annual 
increase of at least 7 per cent in our national gross product. Some 
foreign experts have told us that this is too high a percentage; but if we 
are to increase our already low national income, taking into account 
the growth of population, we must achieve an annual increase of 7 per 
cent. We insisted on this point and explained to our foreign friends the 
necessity of it. I hope that they understood our point of view, because 
for us this percentage is of vital importance. 


Having satisfactorily completed the first stage of our planning pro- 
gramme, I now want to outline for you the first 5-year plan. The applica- 
tion of the 5-year plan will start in March, 1963 and will be completed 
at the end of 1967. During this five-year period electricity production, 
which at present stands at 2-8 billion kilowatt hours annually, will rise to 
6-5 billion kilowatt hours, and cotton and cereals and other agricultural 
products will increase. Our main problem in agriculture is to increase 
the productivity per acre by scientific methods. Annual livestock pro- 
duction, currently worth 9-5 billion liras, will rise to 14 billion liras; 
by the end of the five years, the acreage of irrigated land, which is at present 
one million acres, will rise to six million acres. 


In the industrial field, priority will be given to the establishment of a 
new chemical industry, to the iron and steel industry, to manufacturing 
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Min the E ship-building industry. So within five years significant vor: 
ments will have been made. An increase in development of up to 7 per 
cent means doubling our gross national product within twelve years. 

Priority will also be given to the development of health, educational 
and other services in areas where these services are inadequate. The 
projects for under-developed areas will be encouraged and given priority: 
particular interest will be shown i in the development of Eastern and South- 
Eastern regions. 

In the educational field, priority will be given to the training of 
technicians, as this plays a vital role in economic development. At present, 
78 per cent of the students are being trained in general subjects and 22 
per cent in professional and technical skills: it is our strong desire to 
raise the percentage of those trained in the latter skills to 65 per cent. 
Even when this percentage is achieved, the number of trained engineers 
will be inadequate for a developing country. At the current rate, we shall 
have 14,000 engineers within fifteen years, whereas a developed Turkey 
will require 40,000 more engineers. I am giving you this example to illus- 
trate this situation. 

We have been greatly encouraged by the fact that the preparation of 
the 1,300 projects submitted to us at the beginning of April must have 
entailed a great deal of serious effort and hard work by the Government 
departments and a large section of the private sector. We are really 
grateful for this effort. Thus, the 5-year Plan to be submitted to the 
Grand National Assembly will be truly constructive and will then take 
its final form. 

Now I want to emphasize strongly that a planned development is a 
new way of life for our whole nation, in which Government officials, 
persons engaged in private enterprise and indeed every member of the 
community will have important and difficult tasks to perform. The 
most difficult feature of this operation is to secure the funds needed for 
the plan. Taking our gross annual national product as 50 billion liras, 
18 per cent of this amount must be put back in investments in order to 
reach our target of a 7 per cent annual increase. And, only 4 per cent 
of this 18 per cent can be considered to come in the form of foreign aid. 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact that when we talk 
of aid by friends for our development, we must not think that this means 
that all expenditure of the development plan will be met by foreign aid. 
In order to achieve a planned and secure development one must start 
by correcting this misconception. It is possible to procure from abroad 
only 4-3 of the funds required for such a project; this in itself is a con- 


» siderable amount of aid, which over a period of five years would amount 
to 14 billion dollars. Therefore ł of the development expenditure must 
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be provided from our own sources; to do this we must practise economy 
and refrain from unnecessary consumption, and pay taxes. If we do this, 
we shall make consistent progress; if not, our hardships will further 
increase as the years pass, and after a time we shall be confronted with 
successive periods of disaster. As a great nation determined to achieve 
development, we have to work hard and make resolute efforts towards 
the goals which we have set for ourselves. 

_ During this period of hardship I will definitely oppose any petty political 
activities designed to discourage the people’s efforts. Any politicians 
with a negative attitude will not occupy a favourable place in the nation’s N 
eye either today or in the future. In this connexion I must pay tribute to a 
the leaders of the Opposition for the attitude they adopted in the course 


of our political and economic development struggles. a 
_ As we have convinced the world of our determination to maintain this 2A 
attitude, I am now in the position to give you the first good news about bg 
foreign aid. While making the preliminary preparations for the first _ 
5-year plan, we were at the same time seeking to secure and explore the a 


possibilities of foreign aid. We sought to establish close co-operation 
with international organizations which might accord us aid. Everywhere 
our projects were found to be sound; both economic co-operations 
organizations and our allies studied our problems closely and showed 
interest in them. They finally decided to help us. As you know, the experts 
of various organizations from friendly countries recently visited Turkey. 
They expressed their opinions, which we found to be fully reliable. Now, 
we had set our economic problems on such a course as to secure the aid 
of our friends. F; 
What J would like to tell you is that we have succeeded in explaining 
our problems and requirements to friendly organizations. We have suc- 
ceeded in diverting our financial course into sound channels by serious . 
budgetary measures and by effecting serious economies. This has created a 
confidence, both at home and abroad. As a result of this confidence, = 
our American friends have released 1-5 billion liras from counterpart 
funds, to bridge the budget deficit. This was a most welcome relief for 
us and now we shall soon be able to make the investments for 1962. 
_ I have explained our most important problems to you; besides these 
issues there are political problems of which you are daily informed. 3 
These, along with the preparations for economic development, will 
resolve themselves according to their importance. I should like to say 
this much, that we are making strides towards the goals which were 
announced in the Government’s programme. We are loyal to our commit- 
ments on the question of the establishment of tranquillity, and we shall — 
fulfil all these step by step. bar 
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Syria: Its Little-Known Wonders 





inhabited city in the world.” Poets muse that it is the eye of the East, 

the Pearl of the Orient. No doubt Damascus is fascinating. Its 
bazaars are the largest and most varied in the Middle East. It has the 
famed Biblical Street called Straight, the magnificant Omayyad Mosque 
and the Azem Palace, restored a la Madame Toussaud’s to give a perfect 
picture of Arab life in the last century. | 

But there are many other less known wonders in Syria. Take the city 
of Aleppo, up near the northern border. In spite of its modern block 
apartments and business buildings it is a place with almost no Western 
influence or international colony. Aleppo is a city with a singular flavour, 
with its great old Citadel towering over courtyards, fountains, shuttered 
balconies and its marvellous covered bazaars. These souks are full of less 
picked-over bits and antiquities than in cities like Beirut and Damascus 
—fragments of Roman, Greek and Arab civilizations in the form of old 
coins, Roman lamps, seals, pottery and jewellery. 

The Aleppo specialities are the bright “ red slippers ” of the fellahiz— 
their leatherwork is famous, the colours very alive. Aleppo jackets are 
made of the wiry, thick wool of the local sheep, heavily embroidered in 
gold thread, very unique and strong in character. The rooftops of Aleppo 
‘are usually awash in drying silks. Although the great local speciality 
is a striped beige and cream sheer silk called in Arabic “ cream and honey” 
there is also a great amount of the brilliantly dyed material made up into 
gauzy head squares called mendiles. Some of the designs are very Picasso, 
but totally indigenous to the Aleppo artisan. 

Aleppo has good restaurants and the food is very special, very character- 
istic. A real treat is the famous Aleppo kibbeh—seven balls of meat, one 
inside the other, ending with a pistachio nut. Aleppines take delight in 
a special dessert made of almond juice, called Kishik el-Foukara—* dish 
of the poor.” The name is misleading. It is very gourmet. 

Outside Aleppo, a drive of thirty miles or so, are the remains of the 
church, monastery, school and city that grew up around the Syrian monk 
St. Simon Stylites, and the 60-foot column where he sat for thirty years 
of his life. On a hilltop so windy that the artists of those early centuries 
carved wind-blown acanthus leaves into the capitals of the columns, there 
stands some of the finest remains of early Christian architecture in the 
world. Here is the worn-down stump of the great column on top of which 
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Aleppo’s Ancient Citadel. 


sat the stubborn, windblown saint while his devotees, converts and disciples 
gathered in growing throngs at his feet and built all sorts of monuments 
to him. 

-To the south of Aleppo, on the road to Damascus, is the town of Hama 
on the winding Orontes River. It is entirely different than Aleppo— 
enchantingly picturesque in its own right, Hama lies on the river, in a 
sunken world. Above are the plains and winds; below, in the rift which 
the river has cut, there is no view outward. The escarpment encircles 
the town. 

It is a lush setting. The air is rich and warm. The wandering Orontes is 
beautiful. The endless gardens that the river waters and creates, with their 
unbelievable variety of fruit, are famous. The houses of Hama cling to 
the river, press upon it, are built over it, and the activity of the people 
follows the water. It is impossible to lose consciousness of the river. 
It is always reappearing in its serpentine course, and the drone of the 
water-wheels, like the sound of a distant airplane, is never absent. 
| These gigantic wooden water-wheels, called naouras, are the most char- 
acteristic aspect of Hama. Of the original 30, built centuries ago in Roman 
times, nine are left. They continue to supply the town and orchards 
with water to the tune of their droning, oddly nostalgic music. And 
though they function with a minimum of efficiency, slopping in long 
cascades half the water they raise, and creaking and groaning in every 
joint, they provide an irreplacable charm. 
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The Krak des Chevaliers. 


Into this setting of ancient water-wheels and houses that overhar 
the water, modern building has been slow to intrude. Shops are sti 
scarce, and shoppers must visit the souks. These remain remarkably 
unspoiled and, with their local costume and colour, have preserved a fine 
tradition of cotton and linen printed goods. Printing by hand on natural 
materials, the craftsmen employ designs, mainly in black, cobalt blue or 
red, which have been handed down for generations. The result is a product 

_ of great simplicity and charm. 

- — Off the beaten track to the southwest of Hama stands the Krak des 
~ Chevaliers, one of the best preserved and most magnificent of all the 
Crusader castles, as seemingly impregnable as it must have looked to a 
Saracen warrior. Over its thirty towers, deep southern redoubt and high e 
keep the Knights Hospitallers kept the great banner of St. John of Jerusa- 
flying for many years. Saladin, the brilliant Muslim leader, finally starved 
it out. But it withstood a siege of four years, complete in itself with a 
garrison of 5,000 soldiers, its own horses, sheep and cattle. 

All the vast spaces for quartering such an army still stand in good con- 
dition—the underground stables, the enormous kitchens, the dining halls 
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and dormitories, even the.‘fine little Crusader church. The keeps, the 
bastions, the turrets and crenellations are all on a scale so enormous 
as to stagger the imagination-—how was it all built, on the lofty pinnacle 
of a lonely mountain? The Syrian Department of Antiquities so beautifully 
restored the castle that it looks today almost as it did in 1271, when the 
embattled Chevaliers hauled down their Grand Master’s banner and left 
with full honours of war for Tripoli, never to return. 

Really intrepid sightseers have been known to spend the night—in 
sleeping bags—in this Macbeth-like setting, but most flee back to a 
tion in Aleppo, Tripoli, Beirut or Damascus. | 

A four or five hour drive across the desert orkess of Daas, 
navigating by compass, brings the green oasis of Palmyra i in sight. This 
is the city where proud, impudent Zenobia, the desert Queen, flouted 
Rome’s authority and withstood Emperor Aurelian’s long, agonizing 
siege. Here stands her Street of Columns, nearly 150 of. the original 
375 still in place, connecting the ruins of the Temple of Baal, the theatre, 
the forum, the senate and the banqueting hall. The city is clearly bounded 
by the remains of Diocletian’s 3rd century ramparts, and- outside these 
stand the strange, above-ground tower tombs, big family affairs, with 
several stories of funeral.chambers, the dead filed in coffins one above the 
other. Recent oil pipeline excavations uncovered a fascinating series of 
underground burial chambers with family groups sculped before the doors 
of the dead. 

Palmyra is easily worth more than a day’s visit, and it can be reached 
by plane in 45 minutes. Itis a glorious preservation of the rich Decapolis 
era, and echos with the clamour of Zenobia’s high living, her celebrations 
and feasts, and her final, ingenious desperate resistance to the Roman 
legions battering her walls. 

These are but a few of the spots to be seen in Sapos full of 
antiquity and charm which, though not well known, should be. 


Courtesy The Arab World. 
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"Prospects for a Greater Malaysia 
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HILE on a Visit-to London in May, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, Prime 


Minister of Singapore, stated that he exp2cted the proposed Ae 7 l 


i ation of Malaysia to come into being by or before June, 1962. 
' similar forecast was made by him in Rangocn: on April"22. Whether’ 
. Mr. Lee’s prediction will come true or not depends on.a number of factors . 


and several obstacles will yet have to be overcome; Nevertheless, at seems 


that official plans are. going ahead smoothly... _ 

a = The idea for creating a Greater Malaysia by merging Malaya, ‘Singapore, = 
* . Brunei, Sarawak and North Borneo was suggested by Tunku Abdul 
“>” Rahman, Prime: Minister of the. Federation of Malaya, in May, 1961... 
This. came as a suiprise as ever -since Malaya s independence in August, | 


1957, the conservative elements’ in the Malayan Government. have been K 


. somewhat cautious about-any possible merger with Singapore: This was . 

' mainly because they feared that Malaya would have to absorb. Singapore’ S 
surplus Chinese population. Even so Premier Rahman’s Suggestion was 
considered feasible, and after reaching a substantive ‘agreement with Mr.: 
_ Lee arid pending the consent of thé governirg bodies of the other three’ 


territories, the matter was referred to the British Government. This. _ 


_ resulted in a Commission, consisting of two-members nominated by the ` 
British Government and two by the Malayan Government under the 
chairmanship of Lord Cobbold, being appointed to investigate the ` possi- 
bility of forming:a Greater Malaysia. ‘The -Commission left London ‘in 
February to study the issue on the spot. ‘Nc doubt this move. was taker. - 


.. because in October, 1961, the Malayan Farliament passed a motion — 
agreeing in principle to the concept of Malaysia. The main opposinon tos 


it came from the left-wing parties and groups. 
-Fhe decision to make Malaysia a reality. as soon as possible has SUr- 
- prised the people of the territories concerne¢, because it was believed that ` 
-7 such a union would only come about in ‘the distant future as it seemed . 
) unlikely that an agreement would be reached between the Governments 
‘of Malaya and Singapore for merging the two States. But it is the course 
‘ of political events in Singapore that has i in fect caused Premier Rahman to 
take quick action. 
_> In the Singapore general deao of 1959, Mr. Lee’s People’ s Acticn — 
Party secured a large majority and Mr. Lee its Secretary-General and: 
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founder was appointed Prime Minister. He has since! directed a’ policy 
towards the Malayanization of Singapore in order to prepare it for merger 
with Malaya in the years to come. But the political situation in Singapore 
has no doubt also persuaded Mr. Lee that some kind of union with Malaya 
must be achieved at an early date before extreme left-wing parties g gained 
control of Singapore. Ever since the P.A.P. broke with the Communists 
and Communist sympathizers in 1957, there has. been an all-out political 
struggle between the Right and Left groups.. During the past two years 
the P.A.P. has endured a number of sets for it has lost two by-elections 
and there has been a split of radicals from the Party, which has seriously 
weakened its position. Mr. Lee and his associates have been accused of 
being pro-Western conservatives and have now to rely entirely on the 
support of the English-school-educated section of the community. 

The radicals have formed the so-called Socialist Front under the leader- 
ship of Lino Chin Siong, who led the student riots in 1956. This Party is 
likely to have the backing of the Chinese middle class and labour organ- 
izations. It is not opposed to the creation of Malaysia, but it demands 
Singapore’s independence first. It also demands that Singapore’s rep- 
resentation in the Federal Parliament should be proportional to its popu- 
lation. As the next elections are due to be held in 1963, it is possible that 
the Party may well win these elections by demanding Independence first. It 
would then be in a strong position to bargain with the Federation of 
Malaya over various constitutional issues, such as the removal of the 
British base. Furthermore, a new Malayan Opposition party, the United 
Democratic Party, was formed in Singapore on April 22. It has pledged 
itself to fight the constitutional amendments which will make citizenship 
more difficult for non-Malays and the ‘ ‘crash ” programme to establish 
Malaysia. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that the next election might easily give 
the Communists control of Singapore, both Mr. Lee and Premier Rahman 
feel that the best way of preventing the spread of Communism in Singapore 
is to establish the new Federation prior to the next election. If the Com- 
munists gained control of Singapore, the- Borneo territories would be 
more exposed to Communism and it could easily spread into the Feder- 
ation of Malaya itself. Oncé Malaysia is formed it will be easier to hold 
Communism at bay. | 

Moreover, it seems that the Singapore political parties are yet undecided 
upon the degree of autonomy Singapore should retain when the merger 
takes place. In order to solve this-issue a referendum is to be held so that 
the people can decide for themselves. It is probable that Singapore will be 
given considerably greater autonomy than other States of the Federation. 
But this will be balanced by Singapore having only 15 seats in a Federal 
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Parliament of 100 seats. According to Lino Chin Siong, Singapore should 
have about 20 per cent of the seats for it has a population of 1-6 million: 


The Singapore Government has agreed to accept only 15 seats because . E 


tis retaining its powers over education; labour, welfare, hezlth and a wide 


. - range of other- subjects. Therefore; Singapore will retain: its revenue 


which in the-other States will go to the Central Government. This revenue 


will amount to more than three-quarters of the present revenue and the. ._ 


Singapore Government will have the right.to spend it a3 ‘it seems fit. 
-` These agreements might. easily be upset by ‘the result of th: forthcoming £ 
. referendum as the pro-Communists are likely to make Singapore’s Tepe: | 
‘sentation in the Federal Parliament an important issue. — : an 

Generally speaking, there is no official opposition to Atlayeia: from’ 
the otter territories. In 1958 the Governors of Sarawak and North Borneo 
. suggested ‘that their territories should federate with Bruna, but Brunei 


n -. was not enthusiastic about it, partly because it. feared: that st would have 


‘to share its oil wealth with Sarawak and North Bornec.- and partly 
because it feared that its Sultan would lose his powers and influence. . 
The Borneo territories are the most constitutionally and poïtically back- 
ward of all the Commonwealth dependencies, and none of the three have: 


yet held'a popular direct electior to its legislative council. Their educa-" - 
-. ° tional programmes are also backward and they cannot prcvide enough . 


‘senior officers for governmental administration or finance for economic’ 


"> develoment: ‘They are not yet ready. for self-government. Nevertheless, 


Malaya has for somé time taken-an official interest in them with the idea 
_ of including them in a united Malaysia. Article 2-of the present Con- 


stitution of the Federation of Malaya provides for admitting other States ` | 


to the Federation-and altering the boundaries of any State. 


There are however some fears.in the Borneo territories thatthe creation 7 


of Malaysia will simply mean that-British colonialism will be replaced by -. 
Malayan colonialism. In North Borneo, the non-Malay indigenous groups 


_.. are somewhat confused about the merger proposals and are inclined to` |. 
- believe that they will be. second-class- citizens. of Malaysia, despite the `. 
- . assurance given to them that they will automatically become founder ` 


citizens of the néw Federation by Jaw. At first several of the Chinese in’ 


` Borneo support the idea of Malaysia, but have since changed their minds, 


and some of the new political parties would prefer to see a confederation 
of British Borneo territories as a step towards Malaysia. Thus, there is 
considerable racial feelings about the: Malaysia proposals. 
The Sultan of Brunei has stated that the Malaysia proposals are Bani 
able, and he hás the power to decide whether or not to join it. But he is _ 
| appointing a commission to discover the wishes of the Brunei people, and 
s, likely to find a great deal of opposition to it. The Brunei Krople s S 
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Party wants the British Coa to return the Borneo’ territories to 
the Sultan of Brunei and establish an arian Borneo federation 
with a democratic Government. _ . 

- If the political obstacles can eventually. bé. overcome and the people of 
the five territories are in favour of federation, Malaysia, will have a popu- 
lation of about 10 million scattered over a wide area. The population will 
contain several ethnic groups. Neverthless,:the territories have much in 
common which provides a basis for unity for they share the same common 
currency and have the same pattern of administration. They also have 
similar economic interests, particularly North Borneo and Malaya. The 
territories contain a variety of natural resources which, if further develop- 
ment, will be of great potential economic value. 

Even at present Singapore is the centre of commercial activity for Sara- 
wak, part of North Borneo and Malaya, and with the creation of Malaya 
Singapore’s importance both as a port and manufacturing centre will 
increase. Singapore’s source of income has traditionally been derived 
from the entrepôt trade, but as the entrepôt trade is likely to decline the 
Singapore Government intends to turn the State into a manufacturing 
centre. This is feasible as Singapore is within easy reach of raw materials, 
such as tin, rubber, petroleum which are all available within the proposed 
Malaysia. If Malaysia is created, it will bring economic benefits both to 
Singapore and the other four territories. Singapore will be able to buy its 
required raw materials at a reasonable cost and have a large internal 
market for its manufactured goods. On the other hand, the other terri- 
tories. will be able to buy goods more cheaply from Singapore than from 
other sources, partly because of the savings on freight. 

When Malaysia comes into existence, it will serve as an example how 
small countries can be politically and economically united with the 
objective of assisting each other in their most pressing needs. It will have 
the highest standard of living and education in South-East Asia, which is 
likely to be an inducement for other territories outside the Common- 
‘wealth to join. Malaysia might well one day include such States as Thai- 
land and the Philippines. 

To the Western Powers, Malaysia will have important: strategic values 
as it will stretch over a wide area and Singapore’s SEATO ‘base is vital for 
its defence. Moreover, it will be yet another setback to the spread of 
Chinese Communism in South-East Asia so will play an important role 
in the security of that region. .It is, therefore, hoped that the experienced 
politicians who are now trying to have Malaysia created as quickly as 
possible will see that it starts life with a stable -and powerful Central 
Government. : | 
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Planning Through-Road 
to Asia 


INTERNATIONAL ROAD FEDERATION AND ASIAN ROUTE 


road network in the west and the Asian Highway in the east—both 
rapidly developing systems designed to 2ncourage trade and cultural 
exchanges between the countries of the two continents. 

With the linking of the two networks, and closing of three 100-mile 
gaps in the Far East, it will soon be possible, says the Federation, ‘ to 
drive over reasonably good roads from Edinburgh to Sinzapore.’ 

At a time when economic development is a first priority, closer surface 
links with Europe will undoubtedly assist the countries oT Southern Asia 
to develop their national economies. 

The Asian Highway system is a 30,000-mile network of roads spread 
throughout the countries of Asia between Iran and Vietnam, designed to 
facilitate international travel and commerce. In many pleces the highway 
follows existing routes; in others entirely new roads are bzing constructed 
or old ones improved. The main through route, stretching 7,000 miles 
from Tehran in the west to Singapore and Saigon in zhe east, is now 
almost complete, with only 300 miles of it that still canno: be traversed by 
motor vehicles. | ; 


Tx Turkish-Iranian border forms. the boundary between the European 


MISSING LINKS 


Missing links—three of them, measuring about 100 miles each-—are in 
West Burma, where there isso far no construction programme; in Assam, 
where the Indian Government plans to complete construction in about 
-five years; and in South Thailand, where the Thai Government expects to 
finish in about two years. Opening of the new secticn in Assam will 
shorten the present circuttous route there by 300 miles. 

The gap in West Burma and the substandard stretches through difficult 
. mountainous terrain in East Burma present the most urzent task, as they 
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are the only sections for which no provision is yet nade! At the moment, 
` it costs more to haul a ton of wheat to Rangoon from the Shan States of 
East Burma than to ship it all the way from Australia. 

New moves are being made to speed the closing of these gaps, and to 
replace nine river ferries on the*East Pakistan section of the route with 
modern bridges. The U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, at its meeting in Tokyo in March, recommended application for 
grants from the U.N. Special Fund to finance detailed surveys of the missing 
length and inadequate stretches in Burma, and of the nine major river 
crossings in East Pakistan. In addition, it endorsed application for a 
grant to cover the cost of earth-moving equipment needed to hasten the 
construction of the Assam link. 

Extension of the highway to China is not envisaged under this U.N. 
scheme. 

Still another justification for the highway project is the phenomenal 
increase of motor vehicles in the countries of the region. Thus, even from 
the national point of view, the upgrading of existing roads is essential. 

.  ECAFE has given first priority to the linking of existing road systems, and 
second to- bring existing roads up to the required minimum standard, if 
necessary by stages. 


PRE-INVESTMENT SURVEYS 


Before financial support can be sought from international agencies and 
outside governments, detailed’ pre-investment surveys: are needed to 
demonstrate the economic and engineering soundness of the projects. It 
is these surveys for which, at the suggestion of I.R.F., the U.N. oe Fund 
grants are being sought. 

Total requested at this stage is $2-7m. (£965,000)— $1 m. T consult- 
ant’s services in respect of new construction, realignment, and bridge 
building needed in various sections of the highway in Burma, $700,000 for 
a pre-investment survey of the nine bridges in East Pakistan, and $1 m. 
for equipment needed for widening and completing the main route in 
India west of Imphal. 

The experts meeting in Bangkok recommended that ‘a ‘similar recon- 
naissance should be carried out in Afghanistan, Iran, and part of West 
Pakistan, and that further inspections should, be undertaken in Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam. The first of these has been approved and was 
to be carried out in May. 

Another recommendation was the inclusion in fe network of the 
Indonesian highways running across Java to the eastern tip of the island, 
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- -and extending to the island of Bali. The steamer service beiween Djakarta 
_ and Singapore would link the Indonesian roads to the rest of the contin- 
ental network. : 


\ 


[ 
FIRST PRIORITY 


The importance of developing adequate in-ernational highway com-: 
munications in the region was recognized by ECAFE, which in 1958 proposed 
the development of an international network in Asia, based as far as ' 
possible on the existing roads. It drew attention to the need for establishing 
__.$tandards for roads and bridges which could be adopted for stage-by-stage © 
. `- construction. In the meantime, those countries where road construction 
_ was not sufficiently developed could endeavour to conform at least to the 

- Minimum standards proposed. 


As a-road transport consultant to the U.N., the International Road Federation, with head- 
_ quarters in London, is bringing together countries grouped ander two separate U.N. Economic 


. . Commissions—ohe, ECAFE; the other, E.C.E. 


ae Courtesy Far East Trade. 






OU MAY not speak a word of 
Swedish or Norwegian, but 
. you can get ‘Lipton’s Tea any- . 
where in Scandinavia. Lan- ` 
guages vary, climates vary, but 
Lipton’s quality is-always the 
same. People enjoy this superb 
tea in Great Britain and 
throughout the Commonwealth. . 
It is a favourite drink in Europe, A 
Asia and America. In temperate 
climates, in the tropics, in the 
Arctic, Lipton’s is always as ' 
fresh as the day it was blended. 
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Developments in India and 
Pakistan 


By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE 


Burma in my talk—an impossible task since these three countries 

differ from one another in about every way, so much so that whatever 
aspect of public affairs you care to consider, you will find that their 
reactions to it are quite different. Let me illustrate what I mean by that. 
Let me take the question of the form of governance. In India, as we have 
said so often before in this room, the Parliamentary system is working; 
it gives every sign of being durable and the recent elections confirm the 
expectation that it will last. In Burma, on the other hand, that system 
has twice been rejected and superseded by military rule, and there is no 
reason to think that the recent rejection is likely to prove of short duration. 
In Pakistan you have had a kind of half-way situation. The Parliamentary 
system worked for a time; it broke down; it was superseded by military 
rule, and now an attempt is being made to get back to some form of 
popular Government, which can best be described as a half-way house. 
So here are three different approaches to the same problem, and if you 
turn, say, to the problem of external affairs you will find the same diver- 
gence. You will find in India that the current of thought is strongly set, 
in spite of anxieties about China and Pakistan, towards neutralism, and 
yet with that neutralism you find a determination to develop a powerful 
military force. It is a neutralism from strength, not a neutralism from 
weakness. In Burma you have the belief in neutralism, but you have not 
got a powerful military force and I think it would not be disrespectful 
to Burma to describe their neutralism as a neutralism from weakness 
and, of course, underlying that weakness, whatever the Officials and 
Government may say, in the minds of a very large proportion of educated 
Burmese there is the haunting fear of China. When you come to Pakistan 
you have an entirely different story. Neutralism plays no part in the 
thoughts of the Pakistanis; they are, for reasons of sentiment and for 
reasons of prudence, firmly linked to the West. They do not accept the 
philosophy that underlies neutralism at all. 

Here again let us turn to another aspect of public affairs to illustrate 
this same divergent development. Let us look at economics. In India 
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| BELIEVE J] am supposed to cover the vast field of India, Pakistan, and 


you have had tremendous progress, but at the moment you ana India 
in a foreign exchangé crisis, a crisis which has arisen because of an under- 
standable and perhaps justifiable hurry. Indie is so conscious of the need 
to improve her standard of living that she has tried to go too fast and 
the result is at the moment a severe foreign exchange crisis. In Pakistan 
there has also been spectacular progress, but over the last three years 
-there has been rather more realization that you have to cut your coat 
"according to your cloth. There has been a cons.derable degree of prudence, 
_ and as a result the development plan is flexib.e so that Pakistan today is 
` not in the.same degree of financial crisis that afflicts India. Then if you 
took: at Burma you wil find a more depressing story. In some fields there 
~has. ‘been progress, but on the- other hand there are, important parts of 
the economy in which Burma has not yet caught up with her pre-war level, 
“and. Į think it would be fair to say that Burma is in no sense geared to the 
reat Jeap forward of which people continue to talk. 


pre DIVERGENCE i 

“Tf you Jack. at economic polia as distinct = -rom economic didinn 
eee too you find.an almost equally great deg-ee of divergence. In India 
government is firmly wedded at any rate in-tkeory, to a socialist policy, 
and at the same time private enterprise flouriskes and many of us manage ` 
to make very satisfactory private work profits in spite of the belief in the 
socialist economy. In Pakistan, on the other hand, you have the dedica- 
tion of Government to the principles -of' private enterprise—but. private 
enterprise in Pakistan does not mean quite zhe same thing’ as private | 
enterprise here. It does not mean that you are free to order your affairs in’: - 
the way you think best: you are, in fact, subject to a very great degree. of. 
control. Indeed it can be argued that there is more control in Pakistati, iñ >. 
spite of its belief in private enterprise, than there is in India in spite. of ie : 
belief in socialism. When you'come to Burma and think in terms of. 
economic policy, -you find a very doctrinaire approach, a very unpractical — 
kind: of socialism carried to its extremes. Altogether ‘the Burma picture: 
is discouraging from the point of view of the business man. So in every 
aspect of public affairs—and there are other’ aspects on which I could | 
- follow this train of thought if I had the time—you will find an astonishing 
divergence between the approaches of these three countries. I cannot ` 
cover this line of thought on all three countries in the time available to - 
_me, so on the whole I-am going to leave out Burma today and talk primarily _ 
about India, and then to a lesser extent about Pakistan. I say to a lesser: 
extent. about. Pakistan because it is only abort three ‘weeks ago that I-° 
‘did speak: about Pakistan i in this room at great Sng: I am leavin. out: 


Burma chiefly because I have not been there for about ten months, and 
during that ten months another revolution has taken place. The facts 
behind that revolution—I do not mean the facts that were allowed to 
appear in the press, but the real facts—are still very far from clear, and 
it is no means clear exactly why the army chose this particular moment 
to intervene again. Still less is it clear what this revolution means in terms 
of Burma’s international grouping. So I propose to forget Burma; 
perhaps if I come back later next year, if you let me, and I have been to 
Burma again, I may have something to say about Burma then. I am going 
to talk primarily about India and then a little about Pakistan. 

I will begin with India and as usual will begin with her internal affairs. 
Here I think the most remarkable thing is that India has now had three 
great General Elections with a vast population, a vast electorate—many 
of whom are illiterate—and her illiterate public have entirely refused to 
be stampeded either by the forces of the Left or the forces of the Right. 
They have not not fallen for the Communists and they have not fallen for 
the reactionaries. I think the second thing of interest in the India political 
scene is that after this last great election there has been practically no 
change at all of any importance in the Cabinet. I suppose in some countries 
today that degree of cabinet stability would be regarded with some envy, 
but at any rate in India the elections have not resulted in any change in 
the composition of the cabinet except the very welcome addition of my 
old friend—and I expect he is a friend of many people in this room— 
T. T. Krishnamachari. 


ASCENDANCY 


The third thing that strikes one about post-election India is the astonish- 
‘Ing way in which Mr. Nehru has maintained his ascendancy. He is 
criticized by the intellectuals, but as far as the masses are concerned he 
is the only man who counts, and if it comes to a tussle of any kind Mr. 
Nehru will always get his own way because the intellectuals always have 
to recognize that they do not really matter. It is the masses that do count 
and they are solidly behind Mr. Nehru on almost every issue. Mr. Nehru’s 
own personal ascendancy is in a sense a reflection of the fact that the 
Congress Party are still very much on top. When‘an election takes place 
a great many of the election pundits begin to analyse the figures and they 
produce the most astonishing consequences from what they make of the 
statistics, but the fact remains that the Congress Party is still very much 
on top, still has a majority at the Centre of something like 24 to 1. 
I think the experts say that its representation in the Lok Sabha is 6 per 
cent down as compared with what it was. 
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i; Tn the States it has had-¢ a more 5 difficult ‘cide | ih that t belt of country 
stretching from Bihar ‘across to Rajastan. On the other hand it has done 


; 2 i f distinctly better in what might have been the two difficult states of Andra - 
+i" and Maharashtra. When we look at the:-results altogether you can say 


nk : that the Congress Party is very. ‘happy, ‘almost everywhere except: in 
.- “Madhya Pradesh and Rajastan, where its position is really difficult. 
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| Kerala, of course, is also dnother difficult area, but in that area there were 
_ .no state elections this time. ‘Perhaps one of the most interesting sidelights 
on the elections was the contest in North Bombay, where, as you know, 


Krishna Menon, in spite of the predictions of zhe experts, was amazingly’ 
successful. It is important to keep ones eye om that result, but I do not | 


_ think it was, in any sense, a personal triumph for Krishna Menon. - It was 
not.due.to any exceptional popularity on his pa-t; it was due to the painful 


fact that the issue was Whether you wanted the Congress or whether you 


wanted somebody élse. Mr. Nehru, of course, put his own personal 


weight behind Krishna Menon in that election, and the result was a double 


‘triumph for Mr. Nehru and the Congress Party. Another of the interest- 


ing parties which played a very active part in this election was, of course, | 
the Swatantra Party. There is not time to talk in detail about the 


philosophy of that party,- but you can describe it very briefly as a party 
“which economically is very much to the Righ: and does not believe in 


Government controls, or in planning; it believes in leaving things alone 


. to private enterprise and to the business mar. I think the Swatantra 


Party, in spite of the bold face they have put onit, have had a disappoint- 
ment. .They talked at one time of hoping for fifty seats in the Lok Sabha, 
which would have given them a status of an offizial party; then a bit later 
the target came down to thirty, and in the end they got twenty-two, 


‘and of. those twenty-two seats a very consideratle proportion was gained 


in places where there were local grievenaces or which any anti-Govern- 
ment party could fasten. In the States as a whole, as distinct from the 
Lok Sabha, they fared even worse. They got 20 of the 3,000-odd seats 
which were up for election, and—what is evem more significant—they ` 
did not count for anything at all in the big Presidencies, as we used to call 
them in the old days, of Bombay, Madras and Bengal. Now I speak here 

entirely without prejudice, because as a business man I should be delighted . 


‘at the idea of no controls—even though I do nct think it would be good _ 
-a for India—I. selfishly speaking should like it, and therefore, it is entirely 
_. without prejudice that I say that I cannot see a b.g electoral future for thé- 
E ‘Swatantra Party in India. I doubt very much whether there is scope for 


; ~ „any Party of the’Right. It might, of course, get greater scope if after the 


~. fetirement of Mr. Nehru, the Congress Party weze to split up into a Left 


ee Wing.and a Right Wing. That is a split that we have been talking about _ 
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for a very long time, and I would not dare’to-guess whether it is likely to 
happen or not.. If it did happen, then an accession of strength to the 
Swatantra Party from the Right Wing of the Congress Party might make 
a difference. But short of a break-up of that. kind, I very much gonak 
whether the Swatantra Party has a big electoral futuré ahead.of it. 


Another Party of considerable ' importance is the Jan ‘Sangh. I ‘think’: 


we should watch this Party.. It is a militant party; it is:very difficult to 
describe in succinct terms really what it stands for. It is very chauvinistic— 
imperialistic, if I am allowed to use such an old fashioned word. In social 
affairs it is reactionary, and now lately it is combining’ with that, in a 


rather curious kind of way, a certain element of what’ you might call- 


“ anti-rich ” policy. It is a very curious mixture indeed, but it is above all 

militant and chauvinistic and it has had quite.a remarkable upsurge. 

In the Lok Sabha, for example, it has 15 members where it had four 

before. In the States it has 115 members as against 36 before, and it is 

quite well organized. It seems to have plenty of money to spend and it 

is important in Madhya Pradesh, in Uttar Pradesh and in Rajastan. 
I think it is a Party that will want watching. 


RIVALRIES 


Let me pass on from the party situation to a matter I talked about last 


year—the anxiety about the lack of cohesion which seems to exist in . 


India today. I spoke last year, or the year before, about this as Mr. 
Nehru’s principal anxiety, but it takes several forms. There is, of course, 
the natural form of provincial rivalries, state rivalries, rivalries developing 
so fast that they become almost antagonisms. I suppose some degree 
of economic antagonism between the States is almost inevitable in the 
present condition of India, because India’s prime problem today is un- 
employment and when there are not enough jobs for people to go around; 
and particularly when there are not enough jobs for educated people, 
then every state is inclined to say “ the jobs in my own state must go to my 
own chaps,” and of course it was that bother about jobs that led to. the 
Assam riots the year before last. But I think there is a more serious aspect 
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of this provincial desire for economical autonomy, and that is that it .. 
might very easy bedevil some of the prospects of the third Five Year : 


.Plan. There are already aspects of that Plan in which you can see decisions 


being taken, not on the grounds of what is good for the nation as a whole . 


but on the grounds of the demands from particular areas. .I suppose ho 


one would suggest that the decision about the location of thie oil refineries . = 


was really taken on good economic grounds, and then again more recently 


we have had a demand, which from the economic point of view is quite _ 
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ridiculous, for. the establishment.of tea aucticns in Gaŭhati in rivalry tô. 
the Calcutta tea:auctions. These may seem small things, >ut they indicate 7 
a trend which, if it were not reversed, might very easily make nonsense . 
` of India’s planning and it is,.I think, partly for that reason that tthe. 


Government..of ‘India is:‘more than a a arxious aboet the growth of:: .. 


this tendency. 

Another cause of anxiety to Mr. iein is the desire for separatism, 
which is most vividly illustrated by the position in the Funjab where the 
demand of the Sikhs is for a Punjabi Subha. It is not for a non-Indian 
to express a dogmatic view as to whether that demand should be met; 
or should not be met. I am concerned to observe it ard to see what it 
portends. J think one should take it very ser.ously. It =:s quite true that 
some months ago Master Tara Singh had a greet humiliation. He was not `` 
able to carry out his vow and as a result of that he had to do penance:of 
an extremely unpleasani kind and to abase himelf in front of. the com- 
munity. The vow, of course was that he would fast unt:l death, until the 
Punjabi Subha was granted. But I think it is "ery important to remember 
that this very fact of the abasement which Master Tara Singh had to 
undergo is in itself a measure of the tremendous strength of Sikh com- 
munal feeling. It is true that at this particalar moment the Sikhs are 
rather divided: there are a lot of dissensions end factions, but underlying © 
all that there is this strong desire for their owm separate state. Mr. Nehru 
for reasons which he has explained fully and publicly, and which certainly 
have a good deal of logic behind them, is inflexibly opposed to that 
demand, but I would not like to make a guess mnyself as to who will win in 
that struggle. I do not think we have seen anywhere near the end of it yet. 

In the South of India you have also the problem cf the Dravidian 
extremists who keep on talking in separatist terms. I frankly do not know 
how seriously to take those demands. I sometz-mes think that they are only 
a tactical move to make certain that Hindi is not forced on the South 
against the will of the people. Some of my Scuth Indian friends tell me 
I am wrong, and that it is very much more serious thar. that. Recently, 
of course, it does look as though the organization concerned is trying to 
seize on various sticks with which to beat the Government, and you have 
seen the anti-high price riots in Madras and other parts of that area. 
I do not want to exaggerate all these porterts. India is still an entity; 
the sense of Indian nationalism is still very strong; a sense of pride in 
being an Indian is very vivid indeed. But there are these causes of unease 
which Mr. Nehru has to take notice of and indeed which all friends of 
India must keep in their mind. 

Switching from that to an entirely different problem, I come to the 
position of the Communists. They are still suffering from the difficulties 
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which supervened on them after the China episode some two years ago. 
They have never really made up their minds as to what they. think about 
China, and they have never really persuaded the public that it 1s safe to 
have in your country a party which is dedicated in its allegiance to some 
outside power. Kerala, of course, is a place about which no reasonable 
man would try to make predictions. The coalition there is an uneasy 
one, only. just holding together, and if it were to break down it is not 
impossible that the Communists might come back to power there. I 
am making no guesses about that at all. If they do come back to power 
it would not be because of any tremendous upsurge of Communism, it 
would merely be because of the endemic factions and dissensions-in that 
rather difficult State. Speaking broadly—and I have said this here before 
and I hope to be able to say it again—I am not unduly worried about the 
Communist threat in India. There is not, in my judgment, a Communist 
revolution around the corner. The Government of India is well on top and 
the Government of India, however socialist it may be, is very firmly 
anti-Communist. This does not mean that one can be complacent; I 
think that anybody who is complacent about Communism in any part of 
the modern world is living in a fool’s paradise. I regard it as the greatest 
single danger to our civilization, a perpetual threat of which none of us 
in this room is likely to see the end. So although one must keep an attitude 
of confidence and must recognize that India is not going Communist, 
it is silly to brush the danger aside altogether, and of course the danger 
in India could become great if one of the two things happened. If there 
were to be such a weakening of Hinduism in the villages—it has weakened 
already in the towns—that a spiritual vacuum were created, then Com- 
munism might get a chance. Or again, if India were to fall so far behind 
in the economic race that thinking people began to feel that they could 
get ahead faster under the Communist system, then too the danger 
might be real. I do not believe that is going to happen. India has 
already established and demonstrated the fact that she can progress under 
a democratic system of Government, but if that went wrong then the 
danger would become very real indeed. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


I must pass on now to external affairs. I cannot talk about all aspects 
of Indian external affairs, but J must say a little about her relations with 
this country. You will remember that relations between India and Britain 
have passed through several phases. There was the honeymoon period 
for some years after the transfer of power, when a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of Britain’s action in getting out made itself felt in all sections of the 
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‘Indian Sais’ We eave had several ups arid. dows: sincè then, aad the. À 


~ worst down came after Suez when, whatever the rights and. wrongs of the 
Suez affair might be; for a time the current of feeling in India turned to-some 


-extent against us and that trend was strengthened by the discussions about. 


re 


Kashmir i in 1957. ‘Quite wrongly, I think, India misunderstood. the attitude , 


taken ‘by Britain in-the Security Council. Then there was: a “gradual 
improvement in relations and the improvement continued for some. ` 
time: it was-at-its apogee in the visit of the, Queen. T need not go into 
those’ tremendous scenes of enthusiasm which—well you ' ‘cannot even. | 


describe them. It is not often that the popular press ddés not ‘manage 
to exaggerate, but even they were not able.to eae the enthusiasm 
.that was shown at the Queen’s visit. 


Since then there have been, I think, four occasions of stress and strain... 
First there was the Congo about which there was a complete misunder- i 


-standing of the objects of British policy. That misunderstanding has. now 
been removed. Then came the problem of the Common Market, and 
when it was known that Britain was seeking admission to the Common 
Market, the first reaction in India was almost hysterical. This was under- 
standable. India’s whole future depends:on her foreign exchange position, 


began to take the place of emotion, and a great deal of good was done 
by a visit to India by a Cabinet Minister from this country who was able 


to put the matter in its true perspective. It began to be realized that India © 


was not really going to be hit by this entry into the Common Market quite 
in thé way that she had.at first thought. Mr. Nehru, was cuite genuinely 
_, worried about the Common Market from ‘tre political. rather than the 


_ “economic point of view. -He really felt that this might mean some turning 
~ away of Britain from the Commonwealth towards Europe—and as you . 


know it was Mr. Nehru who saw to it that India stayed in the Common- 
wealth. He is completely convinced of the tremendous importance to 
India of that link and was therefore genuinely worried. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing about India’s approach to the Common Market pro- 
blems is that she is not prepared even to consider the possibility of some 
kind of associated status. It was an obvious suggestion that just.as the 
associated, countries of the Six have in some ‘cases asscciated status, 
- which gives them special economic privileges, something of that kind 
might be done for India and Pakistan. But neither country would have 


. anything to. do with it at all. This decision-was taken, not on economic | 
. but on emotional grounds. They felt, perhaps quite wrongly, that there ` 


= was something derogatory about this kind of status., It would be a kind 
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`- boosting her. exports, is perhaps her biggest job, and she felt that we were’ - 
blocking a door and that by going into the Common Market we were — 
going to make things difficult for her. Then thet phase passed, analysis 


of second-hand membership of a European organization, so they would 
not have it. I am not going to discuss in detail the possible impact of 
the Common Market on India’s commodities. I would just say this, that 
I am fairly clear'in my own mind that if we go into the Common Market 
—and whether we shall or not I have no means of knowing at all—it 
is a reasonable expectation that India’s main needs will be met. I am 
pretty certain that, for example, her tea will be getting the favourable 
consideration and special arrangements which it needs. Cotton textiles 
will be more difficult, but cotton textiles will be difficult, Common Market 
or no Common Market, and the problem with regard to cotton textiles 
throughout most of the world is not so much tariffs as quotas. Broadly 
speaking, I do not myself see the Common Market as being some- 
thing disastrous to India. In any case there is one thing of which I am 
quite certain, and that is that Britain has no right to join the Common 
Market at all unless the needs of the Commonwealth can be satisfied. 
It is not for me here to express views on the merits or demerits of Common 
Market membership in itself, but J am prepared to say quite dogmatically 
that if going into the Common Market meant sacrificing the friendship 
of the Commonwealth it would be too high a price to pay, and I believe 
a great many people in this country feel that. There may be enormous 
advantages in the Common Market with which I am not concerned today, 
but I myself would not regard any economic advantage as being worth 
purchasing at the cost of weakening the ties in what I still regard as 
humanity’s greatest political institution. 

A third cause of anxiety was the Immigration Bill which gave rise 
to a great initial excitement and here too there was a good deal of mis- 
understanding as to what it all meant. I was in Karachi at the time and 
I was tackled by excited Pakistanis who said: “ What will our chaps do if 
they cannot go and get jobs in Britain?” There is more understanding 
now than there was then in Pakistan as to the effect of the Bull. It is 
nevertheless very unfortunate that the public relations of the British 
Government were so poor that this kind of misunderstanding was ever 
allowed to arise. It was not until about eight days after the publication 
of the Bill that the slightest attempt was made to explain what it was really 
all about, and in the meantime people had become excited and the press 
in some of the countries concerned—which like some sections of our 
press here, loses no opportunity of stirring up trouble—had given the 
most garbled versions they possibly could of what this Bill meant. As 
time passed there began a greater realization of what was implied and it 
began to be understood that no chap who had a job to come to would be 
denied admittance to this country. I only hope that that improvement is 
not going to be undone by bureaucratic stupidity. We have had some 
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examples of hee te stupidity. over “the iaio of this Bill 
in the last few:days.. If the Bill is sensibly administered its long term, effect” 
on relations will not be very great, but if it were administered in the hani- 
handed way of which: we have had specimens, then it might be one of the `. 
greatest disasters we have ever undergone i in our Commonwealth relation-: 
ships. 


DIFFICULTIES ee 


` My reason for talking about these stresses and strains is simply this, - | 


_ that we must never take our good relations with these various countries for -= 


granted. I know it sounds absurd to talk about relations, good relations | 


73 with our own family. But one knows from on2‘s own life—I am not now 


'. speaking of husband and wife—there are no re.ations that need cultivating 
more carefully and more tactfully than those between members of the 
same family. It is very important to remember that although India and 
ourselves, Pakistan and ourselves, are very close-knit in bonds of friend- 
ship, those bonds have to be strengthened th2 whole time. We have to 
be on the watch to see that nothing goes wrong with them. I have not 
time.to talk about other aspects of Indian _nternational affairs except 
to say with some regret that it seems to me tat relations. between India 
and Pakistan have to some extent deterioreted during the past year. 
They have not gone back to the dangerously unhappy condition they were 
in some nine or ten years ago, but they have ceteriorated and are a cause 
of anxiety to us here who are friends of both ccuntries. 

_ I will now turn to the economic affairs of India. The balance of pay- 
_ ments is a cause of grave anxiety. Reserves today stand at their lowest 
- level since Independence and the situation has become more acute lately 


', because the Consortium discussions at the last Consortium meetings were 


in some ways disappointing. India naturally pitched her expectations 
and hopes very high and the Consortium so fer has not been able to meet 
- those hopes to the full. I do not know whether that situation has been 
changed at all by the recent visit to this couatry and tc West Germany 
of the Indian Finance Minister, but it still seems unwise to assume that 
India’s needs will be met in full. West Germany, in particular, is finding 
difficulty in fulfilling the quota of aid which it was hoped she would si 
able to provide. 

This 1s serious, because the scope for increase of India’s exports is 
really very limited indeed. India quite rightly regards the boosting of her 
exports as her main job, and so it is, but there are not many directions 
in which those exports can be boosted rapidi”. I am afraid that some of 
my Indian friends, ministers and economists, are pitching their hopes of 
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increased exports too high. Let me take an industry that I know something 
about. In the tea industry the Government of India are talking about 
increasing tea exports from 440 million pounds to 610 million pounds 
in the course of the next four years. It cannot be done. I wish it could, 
but who is going to buy the tea? There is not enough scope for that kind 
of expansion in the world today and I cannot help feeling that India must 
be more realistic about this. She must recognize that with the best will in 
the world her exports cannot be boosted at the rate that she has in mind, 
and any belief that they can will put out all Government’s calculations 
and, therefore, bedevil the smooth course of future planning. The position 
will, in fact, continue tight and that may mean that India will have to 
take safe-guarding measures. She has recently taken certain safe-guarding 
measures; for example, she has made some curtailments in the remittances 
which can be sent home by British or other individuals living in India, 
and she has put some ceilings on what can be brought home when people 
retire. Sir John and I, in our other capacities, have given a lot of thought 
to this and we have nothing to complain about in the rules as they have 
now been framed. We think that given her economic difficulties, India 
has been extremely reasonable in her treatment of this kind of problem. 
In fact India’s whole record with regard to remittances has really been 
first class. I know of no other developing country in comparable difficulties 
which has shown quite the same liberal spirit that has been shown by 
India in this matter, so we have no grumble about the changes that have 
recently been made. We think that they are reasonable. But one cannot 
help keeping in mind the fact that this tight position is not something 
for a short time; it will go on for a long time. . 

Now what does that mean as far as the Plan is concerned? Some people 
say that the Plan is too big, but it depends what you mean. The Plan is 
certainly not too big in relation to India’s needs. When you look at the 
standard of living which still prevails in India today—although it is better 
than it.was ten years ago—you cannot blame any Indian Government 
for being ambitious. It is worth remembering too, that the World Bank 
looked at India’s Plan and although they never published a report, it is 
no secret to say that the World Bank regarded India’s Plan as quite 
reasonable in relation to India’s needs. But, of course, it is one thing 
to be reasonable in relation to needs and another thing to be reasonable 
in relation to resources, and it may very well be that although the Plan 
is a sensible Plan, it is perhaps a little more than India can achieve in the 
prescribed period. The Plan depends on the external finance we have 
talked about, but it also depends on internal finance and it depends on 
manpower. Internal finance may prove a little difficult to raise in the 
quantum required. I noticed the other day that the Indian Finance 
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Minister was castigating the States because taey had not increased their — 
taxation to the extent that was expected. Well heaven forbid that I, 
as a business man, should complain about any Government not increasing 
taxation, but it is clear in practice that India is going to find it hard to 
raise internal finance to the extent that the third Five Year Plan postulates. 
Manpower too is going to put a brake on ths whole proceedings. I do 
not mean by that that the Plan is wrong—it i; a sensible plan—-and I do 
not mean that I think the Plan will be cut. What may well happen is that 


a the period for carrying out the Plan will be lengthened. It may very well 


be that what they now plan for five years will take seven years and if that 


igi is so, it will be nothing to be very depressed or sad about; it will still 


represent an amazing achievement. There is n> time for me today to talk 
about India’s economic advance, but it is most impressive as you go 
around the country to:see factories, mills arc engineering works that 
you never dreamed of some years ago. The progress achieved is almost 
unbelievable. -And one must not get too sad or too depressed if, instead 
of being able to complete the plan, say, by the yezr X, it has to be completed 
by the year X plus 1, or X plus 2. None of taat will-alter the fact that 
India is, economically, very much on the march. 


PAKISTAN 


. Now. I will turn briefly to Pakistan. “As regards Pakistan’s internal: 
- affairs, I am not going to go over all the old ground that we have talked 
| about in this room so often, the early successes, the subsequent failures 
and all that kind of thing. I am not going back before the revolution of 
1958, and I am not going to discuss the reasons for that revolution because 
we have done that so. often also. Pakistan had taree and a half years: of 
what I am bound to describe as extremely beneficent military dictatorship. 
I know. of very few- dictatorships in history whici have been as beneficent 
and on the whole have been as free from any wiitespread tyranny. There 
were controls, there were interferences with certa:r: sections of the popula- 
tion for particular reasons, but broadly speaking the ordinary man under 
that military regime in Pakistan had a very real measure of freedom. 

_: ‘Then you'had the most remarkable thing of all. You had a military . 
“dictator ‘who could have stayed in office and peraaps clung to power for. - 


| ood long ‘as he wanted, but deliberately came to -he conclusion that that 
_. “would not do, that the public had to. be brough: back into the business 


‘of government. ‘So about two years ago Field Marshal Ayub Khan, who 


| _:is-a mari of tremendous ‘sincerity, began to think o7 how to bring the public 
zie oh back into ‘the business of government, and he began with his scheme of 
om basic deniocracy—I have described that several -imes in these meetings 
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before and I will not go into it again—the essence of it being to bring 
people into the business of local self-government and at the same time 
provide an electoral college on which the hierarchy might be built. I 
think it is worth while asking ourselves why Field Marshal Ayub thought 
it desirable to make a further change and to go in again for a semi- 
parliamentary form of Government. You might be inclined to ask why 
since Pakistan’s position had improved, since the tone of the officials 
had been raised, since the public had more confidence in the Government, 
and since economic stability had been again provided, it was necessary to 
change? I think that perhaps there were two or three reasons why Field 
Marshal Ayub decided to change. World opinion may have been one 
factor. Field Marshal Ayub always said that he regarded military rule 
as a temporary phase, and he felt that the world expected him to make good 
that statement. Even more important than that was his belief-—~and he 
mentioned this to me more than once—that “ You cannot go on indefinite- 
ly with a gulf between the Government and the public. There must be 
some means by which the Government is kept in contact with the public 
and is influenced by public opinion.” He was concerned that if the public 
were to be got back again to the business of government the best chance 
was to do it while he was still in office to influence, steady and stabilize 
the progress back to some form of democracy. There was perhaps a third 
reason and that is that East Pakistan are in some respects, very politically 
minded. They are people who enjoy discussions, arguments, debates and 
—as some of you I see sitting here know only too well—they are really 
happy in an assembly. Life without politics and life without Parliament 
is very much against the desires of the educated people of East Pakistan, 
and there has been. and still is a-very strong demand from East Pakistan 
that Parliament should once again be got going. 

For these reasons the President set himself to work to fame a new 
constitution and set up a Constitution Committee to advise him—only to 
advise, because you will remember that there had been a plebiscite and 
after that plebiscite Ayub had the sole power to take decisions. The 
Committee had three main questions to answer. First of all, should the 
elections be direct or indirect? Should Ayub’s basic democracies elect 
the President and elect the legislature, or should there be universal suffrage ? 
The Commission were in favour of direct election, but Ayub did not accept 
that recommendation. He decided to stick to his indirect election through 
the 80,000 electors of the basic democracy. He said: “ You can have that 
to start with and it will be for Parliament itself to consider if you want to 
change it in the course of the next four years.” Personally I think he was 
right. Any kind of direct election at that stage would have produced very 
unsatisfactory results. -The second question was—should the Constitution 
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` be federal, with Provincial legislatures as well as a Central legislature, or. 

was it—as the Field Marshal would have himself preferred—to be unitary 
_ with only one legislature at the Centre? There, too, there was some dis- 
agreement between the Commission and the President. The Commission 
wanted Provincial legislatures and the President wanted a unitary state. 
The President, nevertheless, and I think wisely, accepted the recommenda- 
-tion of the Constitution Committee and. yor have now your separate 
_ legislatures in the two wings as.well as, of course, the National Assembly. 
The President, as you know, under the new Constitution, chooses his’. 
‘own ministers. They are not in any technical sense responsible to Parlia- 
ment; they do not have to even be Members of Parliament. In fact until 
“ recently they could not be Members of Parliament and there has had to 
be an amendment of the Constitution. to provide that Ministers-can also 
-be Members of Parliament. It is interesting to. remember that the reason 
for that latest amendment is that the East Pakistani men who became 
Ministers were not prepared to resign their seats. This is part of the 
fondness‘ for politics in East. Pakistan that I have talked about; it was 
necessary to give in to that demand and to amend the Constitution so that 

' Ministers can be Members of Parliament. ` 

, One other interesting feature about. the Constitution TRER i do not | 
Nery much like, although it is not really my business: to like or ‘dislike it, 
-iş the provision under which courts cannot pronoutice: legislation to be J 
ultra vires of the Constitution. One has always been ‘brought up to | 
believe that where you have a written constitution the courts: should have 
_ power to invalidate legislation if it goes outside the provisions: of the 
Constitution. Well, in Pakistan the courts are no* to have that power. . 

The President’s original intention was.to. try: and avoid having parties 
in Pakistan. During the- elections, parties were not: allowed to be. formed 
and the election meetings were run rather onan ‘unusual pattern. Can- - 
didates were not allowed to run: ‘meetings on: their ‘own; the local Deputy ` 
Commissioner presided over ‘political meetings. -I must say: I am'yery © 
glad that this did not happen ji ‘in the-days wken I should’ have had to do 
that. kind. of thing.. The Deputy. Commissioner. called a meeting. and the 
- candidates i came forward. They were not allowed to déscribe themselves 


e as ‘members’ of parties, but they could: explain their policies. It must.have . 
ee f been tremendous. fun hearing: some’ of ‘these’ ‘policies. explained in some __. 
- oe of the remote districts of East Pakistan; I woùld have liked to- be there. ~: 


Since’ then, of course, there has been a change. The National Assembly 
has decided that there must be: ‘parties, and a-Bill has been: passed provid- 


. ae — ing that parties can be- formed. Now those parties are being formed and, 


` ` for example, the old: Moslem League is. back in: very: nearly full strength. 
` The President is a little bit: worried about, this, and his latest statement 
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—as you have seen—suggests that there. past be one, party, a National 
Party, of which he himself ought to be the head. This is a very difficult 
situation indeed. I can think of no more difficult exercise than the attempt 
to go back from a military dictatorship to some form of democracy. It 
has not been tried many times in the world. I think Kemal Ataturk tried 
it once with a certain amount of temporary success, but it is a very diffi- 
cult exercise indeed and no one can tell how it will turn out. One can 
only watch with tremendous sympathy and with the hope that it will 
not take Pakistan back into the unhappy state that she was in before 
the military revolution. 


QUARRELS 


I must now talk briefly about one aspect of Pakistan’s external relations, 
namely, her relations with Afghanistan. You will. remember that even 
before 1947 there had been propaganda for the establishment of Pakhtoon- 
istan, containing the Pathans on both the Pakistan and the Afghan side of 
the border. I suppose the idea was that when they had formed their 
- Pakhtoonistan its allegiance with Afghanistan would be closer than its 
links with Pakistan. That demand became more serious some years ago . 
when the Russians began to -build up power in Afghanistan. I do not. | 
think enough attention has been given in this country to the way in which ` 
the Russians are building themselves up day by day and month by month 
in Afghanistan, and with the Russian build-up the propaganda for-the-: 
formation of Pakhtoonistan began to be intensified. It was put on a fairly 
systematic footing. My Pakistani friends tell me that it was financed very . 
largely by tolls levied on every truck that went from Afghanistan to 
Pakistan, and my Pakistani friends go on to tell me that—here of course 
I can only speak secondhand as I have no first hand knowledge—that the 
propaganda was very largely organized through the Consulates ‘of 
Afghanistan in Pakistan. After a.good many remonstrances Pakistan’ 
decided to close those Consulates and so hoped to put a stop to the | 
propaganda. Afghanistan responded by breaking off diplomatic relations 
and she then took the rather unusual step of prohibiting the entry“of any 
trucks or transport at all from Pakistan into Afghanistan. That was a- 
curious step to take because a good deal of what Afghanistan needed in: 
the way of commodities -was in fact coming, in through Pakistan, ‘and she 
was in fact cutting off her own economic life lines. This went on for'some 
time and then America began to get very worried about it because it. 
upset her plans for supporting Afghanistan. America was pouring a 
good deal of money and. goods into Afghanistan in the hope of assisting 
her to resist Russian. and Communist influence. It is not necessary for 
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us here to discuss the wisdom or otherwise of that particular policy, 
but it was the one which the American Goverament had adopted and this; 
of course, was completely upset by the fac that when they sent stuff 
in through Pakistan it could not get through to Afghanistan, so they sent 
out an emissary, Mr. Livingstone Merchant, zharged with the unenviable 
task of trying to settle the quarrel between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
Mr. Livingstone Merchant is a very busy man. I think he had exactly 
five days for this somewhat difficult operaticn, and it is no discredit to 
him that he did not succeed. After a time an arrangement was made under 
which some of the American aid, in some of the most essential fields, was 
able to get through, but the quarrel still cortinues. In general traffic is 
still blocked and diplomatic relations betwzen the two countries still 
do not exist. Pakistan is taking this mattez very calmly. Her line of 
argument is: The Afghans will not go too far in this matter, since they do 
not want Russian influence in Afghanistan to become dominant and 
Russia does not want a war. I am not competent to assess the correctness 
of these beliefs. 


JAI HIND— PAKISTAN ZINDABAD 


I would like to finish by saying this: When I talk in this room about 
India and Pakistan I am talking as a friend of both countries to friends of 
both countries and, therefore, I talk with complete frankness.’ If I think 
that either country is doing anything unwise cr incorrect I say so without 
any hesitation at all because I care for both countries far too much to 
conceal my thoughts about their present and their future. I speak frankly 
with all the more readiness because I myself feel that the progress they have 
made has been enormous. When I look back -o 1947, although I was one 
of those who took an optimistic view about the future of the two countries, 
I could not have believed that the progress which has in fact been achieved 
could be achieved. I spoke a little earlier about the progress in India; 
the same thing applies in Pakistan. Pakistan has been transformed in 
many respects compared with what it was in 1947, and so one can look 
forward to'the future with a reasonable degree of confidence and, of 
course, it matters tremendously to us here that these countries should go 
ahead. When I say matters I am not thinkirg just in economic terms— 
although even that is important too—I am tkinking very much more in 
terms of personal and national relationships. _ suppose everyone. of us in 
this room has had close personal relationships with India and Pakistan 
and, to put it in a more concrete form, with very large numbers of Indians 
and Pakistanis. We have developed a great affection for them and I do 
not think we flatter ourselves when we say tha- they have an affection for 
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us too. Quite apart from that, the future success’ of India and Pakistan will 
be the greatest justification that there’ could possibly be-for the work of 
the British in the past 150 years. If India and Pakistan were to go down 
the drain we should have failed in our job. I have said this once before, 

but it is so important that lam going to repeat it: Itis a pretty poor manag- 
ing director of a company who manages his company so badly that when 
he leaves the company it goes down the drain. So I regard the success: of 
India and Pakistan as the ultimate criterion by which Britain’s job in the 
old India during that long period will be judged. ‘That success is coming. 
I have every hope for the future and apart from hope it is I suppose, the 
deepest aspiration of many of us in this room to see those countries go 
ahead. And so, with all sincerity, I am going to join two phrases which in 
some places would be regarded as antagonistic and I am going to say: 

“Jai Hind,” “ Pakistan Zindabad.” 


Lord Hailey’s 90th Birthday 


occasion of his 90th Birthday, was held at Over-Seas House, Park 
Place, St. James’s, London, s.w.1, on Tuesday, 17th April, 1962. 
Sir STANLEY REED, KBE, LLD, who had also celebrated his 90th birthday, 
was associated with the. reception. 


| RECEPTION to the Rt. Hon. Lord HAILEY, OM, GCSI, GCMG, GCE, on the 


In welcoming Lord Hailey, Lord Spens said: This is an historic occasion. 
I called you to order not with the ordinary gavel, but with a handle from 
the desk of Mr. T. Reed, Chairman of the East India Company, which is 
over 100 years old. It is, as I say, a very great occasion: It has taken me 
more than three-quarters of a century of life before I had the opportunity 
of proposing the health of two young gentlemen of 90 years or over. It 
must be a very rare occasion when anyone gets that opportunity, and it is 
certainly the only occasion in the history of this Society. They are our 
two oldest members at the present time, as far as I know. At any rate no 
two gentlemen of that age have ever been entertained before to do them 
' honour as these two this afternoon. J am going to start with Lord Hailey. 
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| Į am 1 going to’ Osan by w reading out: his full title and his donut as a 
‘method: of introducing him, and it is perfectly true I have taken them out of 

=“ Who’s Who” and also other books: He is The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey of 

Shahpur, Pakistan, and Newport Pagnell, Bucks., PC, OM, GCSI, GCMG, 


=. GCE, Knight of Grace of St. John of Jerusalém. Now fhis touches me: 


MA Oxon,. Hon. LED Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, Sheffield, Toronto, 
‘Witwatersrand’ and London; Hon. pLitr Punjab, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
and something very unique, Hon. Dr. of Leiden University. : Well, what a`. 
record, and what an introduction: I do not think it is reelly necessary to 
say very much more, but I am going to remind you of ore or two things 
‘which especially appeal to me. First of all, he got a double first at Oxford, 
-. the ambition of all of us; some of us did not succeed. . He entered the 1.c.s. as 
long ago as 1895. - From 1912 to 1918 he was Chief Commissioner at 
Delhi, from 1919 to 1924 a Member of the Viceray’s Council, from 1924 to 
1928 Governor of the Punjab, from 1928 to 1930 and 1931 to 1934 Gover- 
nor of the u.p. Then I regret to say a very serious seduction took place in 
his- life. Africa called him. He deserted India fcr Africa, and had.a long 
and very distinguished career in Africa. In 1935 to 1938 he was Director of 
the African Research Survey, Head of the Economie Committee to the `. 
Congo in 1941, Chairman of the Royal African Society.1949 to 1959, but | 
came back again to India as my immediate predecessor ard President of- 
this Association from:1951 to 1954. I am not going to go on and recite the 
_ various publications he has produced ; he has produced some tremendously 
important papers on Africa. It is enough for me to say tais, that never 
have we had a more distinguished: President of this -Association than 
Lord Hailey, never have I had the pleasure of proposing the health, happi- 
ness and well-being of any member of this Association so distinguished as - 
Lord. Hailey. I do not mind saying that because, as I know, he will not 
grudge it in the presence of our second nonagenarian gu2st today, Sir 
Stanley Reed. . 

First and foremost, Sir Stanley was the Editor of The Times f India ” 
from 1907 to 1923, years of history in India in the making of which he had. 
a great hand—not perhaps so openly as others, but very much behind the , 
scenes all the time.. However, he did not stick entirely to his ‘desk. He | 
commanded the Bombay Light Horse during the whole of the First World 
War, and- finally he has got a distinction of which I am extremely envious, 
namely, he is an Hon. LLD of Glasgow, the town in which I was born. . I 
would like to go back to the time when I first met him. -He-wés not content `` 
with having done his work in India. When he did-retire, >f course, he 
wanted -to be kept busy and so he decided to come into the House of 
_ Commons and he'stood for the Aylesbury division of Buckinghamshire in 
1938. „At that time I ‘was one of the cruising speakers of the ~onservative | 
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Party who was sent to all of the hot fights i in oda to try and do down our 
political opponents, Liberal or Socialist, and:J was suddenly ordered-to 
go to Aylesbury and at Aylesbury I met him as ‘the candidate that I had to 
support, and that was our first meeting. But, of course, naturally he got in- 
after that effort and. during the whole of the war he was with me in the 
House of Commons right up until 1950. By that time, of course, I had 
gone to India; I went out to India in 1943. These, then, are the two great 
men whom we have come here this afternoon to honour, and I am sure 
on your behalf the best that I can do is to wish them the very best of good 
fortune and happiness during the eee of their lives in this country. 


LORD HAILEY 


It seems to have fallen to me, Lord Spens, to thank you for all the very 
generous things you have said of Sir Stanley Reed and myself, though I am 
the junior of your two Methusalahs, for little as you may think it, Sir 
Stanley is at least a month older than I am. Your very kind citation of the 
list of offices I have held, and the distinctions attached to them has, I 
confess, been a little embarrassing to me, though very far less so than on 
one occasion which springs to my memory. It was, I think at Oporto when 
a Portuguese nobleman was introducing me to an audience I was about to 
address. “ Lord Hailey,” he began, and then looking rather dubiously at 
the paper in his hand, went on, “ Lord Hailey, ete., etc., etc.,” with a strong 
accent on the last letter, and he repeated this with growing emphasis every 
time that he referred to me or to my address. Though I am sure that he 
did not mean to do so, he must have given my audience the impression that 
I was a comedian who was about to give them ‘something more peeraa 
than I was able to achieve. 

I suppose it is some sort of digiagtion to arrive at the age of 90. I know 
it has the great advantage that at that age one has, as:a matter of fact, 
outlived quite a number of people who knew what one was like when one 
was young. But I think that it was Dr. Johnson who observed, “ You have 
either got to outlive other people or be outlived by them,” and he added 
that he had never met anyone who had any doubt as to which result was 
preferable. JI have been rather fond of reciting, in connexion with the 
achievement of old age, a poem I heard when I was visiting Harvard 
University. It runs as follows: 


“ King David and King Solomon led very ‘merry lives, 
With very many lady friends, and very many wives, 
But when old age came over them, why then with many qualms 
King Solomon wrote the Proverbs and King David wrote the Psalms.” 


E] 


I fae not had that wealth of matrimonial experience. witch enabled 
King Solomon -to add so much point to his Proverbs, and I need not say 
that Fam a poor performer on the harp as compared to King David. ` 
I shall not attempt to repay your kindness by intoning a new Psalm, and I 
must fall back on talking awhile about myself. That, I note, is always an 
engrossing topic to us nonagenarians. 

I venture, moreover, to believe that my career in life does actually 
present one feature which may be of some inte-est to others than myself. 
It reveals a long course of calculated depravity. If my forty years service 
in India has rendered me guilty of the charge of Imperialism, the quarter 
of a century which I have spent afterwards in dealing with our African 
dependencies must clearly have branded me with the felony of Colonialism. 
I remember that when I was a boy we had in our country a story of an old 
tenant farmer who was telling the Squire of his experiences as juror in a 
trial which had caused great local interest. The Squire said: “ It must: 
have been a rather difficult case. I wonder how it was that vou found him 
guilty.”. The old boy said: “ It was really quite easy. I looked at him, and 
I said to myself ‘ You are in the.dock, my lad, and I bet you weren’t there 
for nothing,’ and when they asked me for my verdict I said * Guilty, my 
Lord’ and I know as I was right.” Well I am now in the dock myself, 
' and likely to be convicted. on proofs as summary as those which satisfied 
_ our old friend. It makes no difference that I am myself unconscious of any 
sense of guilt. Is Imperialism really a crime? or is it a boge ey of crackpot 
ideologists? or is it a false scent hunted for their own purposes by the 
bobtailed pack at UNO? 

-In actual fact, I must confess to some shortcomings as an Imperialist. 
I-spent my early youth in the days of the very anti-Imperial Government 
of Mr. Gladstone. If it was unpopular in the circle in which I lived, I now 
recognize that it could claim at least the merit that its objective was to 
avoid being intrigued into the entanglements created by the expansionist 
policies of France and Germany. That period ended, however, about the 
time of the death of Gordon at Khartoum; the date was indeed imprinted 
on my memory by the fact that his death formed the theme of Latin verses 
set for us at school. I was not much stirred by tae succeeding spasm of 
what is now described as Jingoism, dating from about the first Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. When I sought entrance in the Indian Civil Service, about 
five years before the Boer War, I had little sense of an Imperial Mission. 
My feeling was rather in the sense indicated by Ruskin’s famous orders to 
Oxford undergraduates, with its emphasis on responsibility rather than on 
the acquisition of advantages. In my early days in India, there was little to 
impress one with the spirit of Imperialism; it was not until Lord Curzon 
succeeded that mild and modest man, Lord Elgin, that one began to 
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breathe a of the. spirit of o ‘It is often said that Sir 
Winston Churchill when he speaks, sees himself as the spirit of England; 
Lord Curzon, I am sure, always saw himself as the efnbodiment of Empire. 

This was best seen at the Durbar of 1902, in which I took a minor official 
part. But though there was much there of which I would like to speak now, 
I will describe a scene the memory of which I think influenced the whole of 
my later life in India. We were all seated in the great horseshoe shaped 
amphitheatre, awaiting the arrivel of the Duke of Cambridge, when there 
approached within the open horns of the amphitheatre a body of old men 
——the Mutiny Veterans—men with out-of-date uniforms, some tattered and 
worn out—and many of the Veterans feeble and bearing signs of old 
injuries. If J still remember aright; the Guard of Honour broke ranks and 
helped them to their seats. We all rose in tribute to them and. in many 
faces of the older officials round me there were tears that showed the strong 
emotion they felt. The Veterans were led by an Englishman who had won 
the v.c. at Meerut in 1857; all, or nearly all the others were Indians, and 
the memory of this fact alone seemed ever afterwards to act as a reminder 
to me of what we had to gain by Eee: a spirit of friendship and 
partnership in India. 

I soon afterwards spent some years of service in ‘Simla and though I 
appreciated this from many points of view I did not like its air of detach- 
ment from India and its great problems, and in particular the astringent 
attitude-of society where personal contacts with Indians were concerned. I 
remember in particular the attitude of Simla to the fact that my chief, 
Sir Fleetwood Wilson, had asked Mr. Gokhale to stay with him during 
a visit to Simla. Now Mr. Gokhale was in all respects a great Indian, 
and in those days the value of an Indian leader could still be judged 
by the aid he seemed likely to give to India and not, as in later Congress 
days, by the pitch of his capacity to vilify.Great Britain. It was I think 
this growing feeling of the value to be gained from partnership with 
Indians that made me give a welcome to the reforms of 1919, a welcome 
which was, I remember, shared by few of the men of my Service. But-1919 
gave us as Ministers in the Provinces men who. had been our political 
critics in the Legislatures. They learnt ás Ministers lessons not only of 
administration, but of toleration and of loyalty to the public, which were 
to prove of great benefit to India in later days, and which were con- 
spicuously wanting in the Colonies of Africa, which lacked the same 
experience. This feeling of partnership had become even stronger when I 
was later privileged to take a part in the preparation of the great India 
Act of 1935, the Act which would have given a federal constitution to 
India, and which, in the opinion of many (as I remember Mr. Amery 
insisted when speaking in this room) would have given an easy path to 
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full Dominion Status, which meant the fullest independer ce if India wanted 
to claim it, just as the Union of South Africa has now been able to declare 
itself a republic outside the Commonwealth. The fact that this Act failed 
of acceptance in India was due to causes which I need not elaborate here. 
There was, however, a die-hard opposition in England which was, to my 
mind, the real root of the trouble, for it made the Congress Party believe 


n that England was never likely to give to India a full share in its own - 


f 


Government. But, that was more or less the end of my career in India. 


”Ileft it sadly, but I had many good friends there. and thzir friendship has 


meant a great deal to me. 

I have but little time left in order to deàl with my stare i in the felony 
of Colonialism. But that does not really disturb me, for the wind that fans 
the flames of Anti-Colonialism blows mainly from UNO, and UNO sinks 
daily into further depths of discredit; It is characteristic that UNO, at this 


-i very moment, at the height of proofs of its impotence is appointing a 


Committee of Enquiry into British Colonialism, thus reaching the very 
limits of its impertinence. I remember so well the convention of San 


Francisco at which UNO was created. It was then to be th2 ark from which 
-would fly the dove of peace, carrying the emblem of gcodwill to all the 


world. Today it seems to me that that bird has become a very different 


character, resembling a petulant parrot rather than the dove of peace. It is 


unfortunate that owing to other influences, there are :nstances of our 
Colonies which have been given their freedom before they are ready for it, 
at least before they have the same domestic organization that has-been our | 
legacy to India. They have in consequence adopted in international affairs 
an attitude which is sheer scullduggery, and are developing an internal 
constitution which smacks strongly of political cannibalism. But if this 
picture is now depressing, my faith is still strong. I do not rely on their ex- 
perience of our institutions, but-on their memory of the spirit in which we 
have administered them. I believe moreover that a time is coming when 
some of those Colonial peoples who_have despised and discounted. the | 
effect our Imperial effort, will recognize the benefits which that rule has 
given to them.: Some years ago I was speaking to a Swiss audience, which 


- was obviously anti-colonial, and said to them “ I myself have no particular ` 


feeling of umbrage when I realize that my country was fcr so long under 


‘the rule of the Romans. If as a boy I suffered a good deal of trouble in 


learning the Latin language, it was a very modest tribu-e to that great 
people, which for 450 years not only protected us from outside attacks, but 
gave us unity within the country, and imparted to us the beginnings of 
civilization.” J am persuaded that when the long scrcll of history is 
unrolled and posterity has to add up the balance of profit cr loss sustained 


from the existence of British rule over so large a portion of the world, then 
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the balance will be struck in favour of Great Britain, and the advantages 
of that period of rule will be realized as having greatly outweighed any 
disadvantage. Whatever the attempts made to discredit us' today, the 
time will come when in history’s roll of honour the place occupied by 
Great Britain will be as high as ever it stood in-the past. - 

And now I must say farewell to the Association and to my many friends 
here. It is a sad farewell for I have been very happy here, and you have 
always been very kind to me. 


A New Pattern of Education for 
India | ~ 


By N. S. JUNANKAR, B LITT, D PHIL 


Governments have embarked upon a programme of expansion at 

all stages of.education, and increasing resources are being made 
available for educational reconstruction. In 1946-7, the total enrolment 
in all recognized institutions was 18-2 -millión students and it had gone 
up to about 43-5 million in 1960-61. This expansion is reflected in different 
sectors of education and the Third Five Year Plan: envisages further 
expansion at all levels. The Government of India have now decided to 
introduce free and compulsory education for the age-group 6-11. Within 
this age-group enrolment has gone up from 14-1 million in 1946-7 to 
34-3 million in 1960-1 (or 61-1 per cent of that age-group) and about 
80 per cent of children in this group are expected to be brought to school 
by 1965-6. The enrolment in secondary schools has risen from 870,000 
in 1946-7 to 2-91 million in 1960-1, and it is expected to go up to 4-56 
milion by 1965-6. The number of universities has gone up from 19 in 
1946-7 to 46 at present and is expected to go up to 61 by 1965-6. Enrol- 
ment in institutions of higher learning has increased from 256,000 in 
1946-7 to over a million at present and is expected to rise to 1-68 million 
in 1965-6. In the field of technical education, the intake capacity of 
institutions awarding degrees and diplomas’ has gone up from 6,610 
in 1946-7 to 39,420 in 1960-1 and is expected to rise to 57,000 in 1965-6. 
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Geo India attained Independence in 1947, the Central and State 


A 


There was hardly any institution for postgraduate studies and research 
prior to 1947. Over a dozen institutions o? this kind have now been 
established. During this period there has been a remarkable growth in 
research laboratories, and there are at present 26 national laboratories. 

This expansion at all stages has -meant increasing outlays on education. 
- During this period the total expenditure on education has risen from 


Rs. 576-6 million to Rs. 3,200 million and, curing the Third Five Year ; . 


Plan period, it is expected to rise to Rs. 7,690 million. This bare statement 
of figures is a sufficient indication of tremendous expansion and invest- 
ment in education in India since 1947. 


CHARTER OF EDUCATIONAL. RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS 


Education prior to 1947 was essentially the concern of the provincial 
governments and local bodies, and the Central Government was somewhat 
indifferent to education and its financing. This attitude has radically . 
altered since Independence. The State is now.committeed to the creation 
of a new social order based on social justice and_equality, and the founding 
fathers of the Indian Republic had the visior to include, amongst the 
Directive Principles of State Policy, provision of free and compulsory 
education for all children and promotion of the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people.. The Central Government 
is also responsible for co-ordination and maintenance of standards in the 
field of higher education, as well as for certain central institutions of 
national importance. -Economic and Social Planning is a concurrent _ 
responsibility of the Centre and the States, and education is an integral 
part of this planning. Article 282 of the Consticution enables the Central 
Government to give grants-in-aid to the States tc develop their educational 
programmes. These constitutional.provisions nave given the country a 
veritable charter of educational rights and obligetions. 

Education is still a State subject under the present Constitution, but the | 
directive principles of the Constitution, integrated educational planning 
with pooling of Central and State resources, development of a national 
system of education covering various stages ard a tremendous demand 
for education—these have established-a working partnership between 
the Central and State Governments. The new pattern of education 
consists of elementary education oriented on basic lines, higher secondary 
and multi-purpose schools and a three-year degree course at the univer- 
sity stage. This pattern has been accepted on én all-India basis and its 
implementation requires continuous co-operation between the Central 
and State Governments. The remarkable growth in advisory and statutory 
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bodies set up by the Central ovement since 1947 reflects not only the 

present range and volume of educational activities in the country but also | 
the deep interest of the Central and State Governments in these activities. 
Equally remarkable is the: growth of All-India: Conferences of Education 


Ministers, Vice-Chancellors, Educationists or Experts and Teachers. 


~* These advisory bodies and All-India Conferences have brought together 


different parties, official and’ non-official, on a common platform and for 
a common purpose, and have thus strengthened eooperanen between 
the Céntral and State Governments. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


As E earlier, we are now ; committed to a programme of free 
and compulsory education for all children. The first stage is to cover 
the age-group 6-11 in the Third Plan,-and three or four subsequent 
Plans will be required before the target: of eight years of compulsory 
schooling is reached. But the programme now in operation is designed 
to equalize educational opportunity all over the country; it is expected 
to remove disparities between areas and regions and different sections 
of the population and especially to bridge the gap between the education 
of boys and girls: Such a programme of mass education involving millions 
of children, particularly in rural areas, requires a new approach to the 
entire problem of elementary education. A striking feature of this pro- 
gramme is increasing participation of the community. Apart from 
legislation for free and compulsory education, emphasis is being placed 
on local community effort in various programmes such as enrloment 
drives, persuasion of parents to send girls to schools, construction of school 
buildings, mid-day meals and free clothing for poorer children. Encourag- 
ing results have already been-achieved in several States, and even greater 
mobilization of local resources is expected as Panchayat Raj or local 
self-governing institutions are established. A school is thus becoming a 
hub of the village life, and this is good for both. 

The system of elementary education which prevailed prior to 1947 
was academic and book-centred, divorced from the life and the environ- 
ment of the child, and in content a jumble-of subjects taught in isolation. 
This system had been a subject of debate and controversy even in the 
pre-Independence era and in the process a new pattern of basic education 
as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi had emerged. This has itself been a 
subject of discussion -all over the country and its essential features have 
now been accepted as the national system of education at the primary 
stage. It is activity-centred and built round a productive craft and the 
physical and social environment of the child.. It visualizes that different 
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subjects of the awaa will’ be TET not in i olion or watertight 
compartments, but in close correlation witk one another as also with - 
craftwork and the physical and -social envronment of the child. It 
emphasizes the development of qualities of co-operation rather than com- 
petition and seeks to make the child a useful and self-reliant member 
of a democratic and socialist society. Re-organization of school education 
on “ basic” lines has been a key programme since the First Plan.- Con- | 
_ version of some of the existing schools to basie schools, orientation of the » 
. remaining schools to the basic pattern, remodelling of teacher-traininig 
institutions along basic lines, introduction of a common integrated syllabus 
in -all elementary schools and of simple. craf-s and activities, provision 
of simple equipment needed for the purpose: research and information 
about basic education—these and many o-her measures have been 
significant features of cee Ne and praçucalimprovemeata in A 
education. l 


SECONDARY EDUCATION Me Mp 


The secondary. Seaton system, as it had is ap prior i to 1947, was 
narrowly academic and exclusively tied to the requirements of university. 


entrance. With the growth of industry and commerce and the widening. 


- of the catchment area from which students are drawn, this ‘system had to 
. be refashioned to meet the new social and economic needs: and demands. 
The entire field of secondary. education was-ccnsidered by a Secondary 
Education Commission, and its recommendations have provided a new 
pattern. This pattern consists of three years of secondary education 
- with a significant diversification of subjects and multi-purpose schools 
as a-corrective to the existing single-track. system of secondary-education. 
The higher secondary course includes social studies, general science, 
three languages and a selected craft. as compulsory subjects, and, in a 
majority- -of schools, ʻa choice of thrée subjects trom the commonly pro- 
vided groups of electives, namely, humanities and sciences: In addition 
to the core curriculum, the multi-purpose school provides for some of the 


_. following seven groups. of electives: humanities, scierices, technology, 


‘commerce, agriculture, fine arts. and home scienze. Each éroup offers a 
` range of seven to ten subjects, out of which a combination of any three 
can be selected according to the pupil’s interests and aptitudes. According . 
to this new pattern a programme for the conversioa of existing high schools 
into higher secondary schools and establishment of multi-purpose schools: 
-was initiated towards the end of the First Plan, and it is expected that by 

- the end of the Third Plan’ 50 per cent of high schools will be’ converted to - 
the new pattern. This „programme of re-organization es a maor 
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revision of the school curriculum and introduction of new techniques and 
procedures. As at the élementary' stage, emphasis is being placed on 
expansion of girls’ education at the secondary level. An important feature 
of this pattern is emphasis.on science and science teaching. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The reform of university education was one of the earliest problems 
which attracted the attention of the Central Government, and the recom- 
mendations of the University Education Commission “have shaped the 
policy of reorganization of higher education. The most important develop- 
ment in this field has been the institution of the three-year degree course. 
. This programme became an integral part of an overall scheme to improve 
the quality of university and secondary education and ‘has provided an 
opportunity to revise the syllabuses, introduce general education courses, 
reduce overcrowding in colleges, improve teacher-pupil ratio, strengthen 
laboratories and libraries and, whenever possible, introduce a sound 
tutorial system. This pattern has been accepted for the country as a whole 
and most of the universities have implemented the scheme, while others 
are expected to follow suit. In this connexion, an experiment now being 
made for devising a system of higher education suited to the needs of 
rural areas deserves special mention. A number of Rural Institutes have 
been set up, and these provide facilities for higher education in rural 
engineering, rural extension and rural hygiene. 

In pursuance of its responsibility for maintenance and co-ordination 
of standards in higher education, the Central Government has set up 
the University Grants Commission on a statutory basis, and it provides 
necessary funds to the Commission for development and other programmes 
of the Indian universities. The needs of higher education, which are now 
being assessed on an all-India basis, and the resources required to meet 
them are an integral part of national planning. The Commission has 
provided advice and assistance for improvement of physical and academic 
facilities and it has become the custodian of the needs and standards of 
university education. The programme for further expansion of higher 
education lays special emphasis on science teaching and girls’ education. _ 

Technical education in India is.a four-tier structure comprising post- 
graduate courses and research, first degree courses, diploma courses and 
industrial or vocational training. Each tier is a self-contained stage 
intended to serve a specific purpose and neither the diploma courses nor 
the industrial courses are a preparation for the next higher stage. For 
post-graduate courses and research, however, a first degree in relevant 
subjects is essential. In view of the changes in secondary and higher 
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education, the first ee course is being ‘ré-rganized as a five- -year 
integrated course after higher secondary education. © 

Technical education in India is: almost a non-controversial subject. 
‘The All-India Council for Technical Education with its Co-ordinating 
Committee, Regional Committees: and Boards, of Studies provides a 
representative and effective machinery for development of technical 
education according to the manpower needs of the national economy 
and for maintenance of standards on an all-India basis. Before 1947 the 
expenditure of the Central Government on:technical education was prac- 
tically nil‘and the contribution of private agencies negligible. The whole 
picture has now altered and both the Central Government and private. 
agencies are making substantial contributions towards technical education: 
The Third Plan provides about Rs. 1,760 million for its expansion. 


“SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


One of the most hopeful features of contemporary India is her commit- 
ment to science and scientific policy. Prior to the First World War, and 
even several years theréafter, scientific research had not attracted the 
attention or support that it deserved. Under'the pressure of the Second 
World War and since Independence, scientific research has acquired its 
rightful place in the scheme of national development. National labora- 
tories, research institutions and research facilities in universities have 
been developed during the last few years and further efforts will be made 
= to develop and co-ordinate research in basic and applied sciences and 
train research personnel. A significant feature of this period is the Scientific 
Policy Resolution of March,.1958. This Resolution sets out clearly the 
aims of the country in this sphere and these include, among other things, 
the cultivation of science and scientific research. in all its aspects, pure, 
applied and educational, application of scientific knowledge for the 
benefit of the Indian people, training of scientific and technical personnel, 
full opportunity for creative talent, acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge in an atmosphere of academic freedom. In the Second Plan, 
about Rs. 720 million were spent on development of scientific and techno- 
logical research, and the Third Plan provides Rs. 1,300 million for this | 
purpose in addition to expenditufe. amounting to Rs. 750 million on the”. 
continuance of existing research facilities. pas ae 

. An encouraging feature of the post-Independence era is the growing a 
recognition that neither education nor economy can prosper unless talent, `: 


is tapped from every section of the community, and for this purpose a =. 


systematic programme of financial assistance is necessary. Before 1947, : = 
the Central Government had initiated a small scheme of scholarships: . 
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for Scheduled Castes. The scheme has since expanded to cover other 
weaker sections of the community, and well over 60,000 students now 
receive scholarships. The Central Government has developed a large 
programme of scholarships for studies in India and abroad. Expenditure 
on scholarships has increased from Rs. 35 million in 1950-1 to Rs. 180 
million in 1960-1. These scholarships will be continued in the Third 
Plan and, in addition, Rs. 370 million are provided for new scholarships. 
Besides these, there are various other scholarships, and the State Govern- 
ments have their own schemes. We, however, need a much greater pro- 
gramme of scholarships to exploit all the available talent in the country. 

A significant aspect of the Central Government’s programme in this field 
is the scholarships and fellowships it offers to nationals of other countries 
and receives from other countries. The Central Government is operating 
a scheme of scholarships for students from Asian and African countries 
and also offers scholarships to foreign nationals on a reciprocal basis 
for studies in India. A number of countries have offered scholarships to 
Indian nationals for studies in their institutions. Besides, a large number 
of scholarships are available under multilateral and international pro- 
grammes such as the Colombo Plan, unesco, United Nations and 
Point Four programmes. Some of the well-known organizations, like the 
British Council, also offer scholarships to Indian students. Since the 
Commonwealth Education Conference held at Oxford in 1959, a signific- 
ant plan of Commonwealth Education Co-operation has emerged and a 
further landmark in this co-operative venture was he second Conference 
in New Delhi earlier this year. Under this plan, a programme of a 
thousand scholarships and fellowships has been instituted. There has 
always been a movement of students and trainees from the different 
parts of the Commonwealth to the United Kingdom, and this programme 
of scholarships will enable an increasing number of Commonwealth 
students to share the wide range of educational resources available 
throughout the Commonwealth. ‘Apart from the various scholarships, 
India receives substantial aid from many countries and international 
organizations in the form of experts and equipment for the development 
of research and technical institutions. In fact, higher technological 
institutions in India are a fine’ example of international co-operation in 
developing countries. In return, India is offering well over 500 scholarships 
and fellowships to students from other countries. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND UNFINISHED TASKS 


In this lecture a bare synoptic review of the emerging pattern of education 
in India has been attempted. Fifteen years is far too short a. period to 
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Pe i “better, has definitely been substituted. , The State is now unequivocally 
committed, both in theory and practice, to a programme of mass enlighten- . 


~ 


make any. final assessment of. this pens It reflects diverse: trends: of : 
contemporary India; it is a reaction to a century of a transplanted system Ei 
of education;.it attempts to respond to the-needs of án industrial society.: 
and rural population; it seeks to ‘combine the deeper values of tolerance: 


7 
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and non-violence with an. unmistakable’ emphasis on science and’ its“: E 


with the irresistible demand for knowledge. . 
-Whatever may be the judgement of history, there are certain undoubted 


consistent with the needs and aspirations of the people of India have been 


- laid. This is itself an historic event and its significance can only be appre- 


ciated in the context of the system that prevailed before 1947. The Central 
. - Advisory Board of Education, in its Report oa Post-War Educational 


Development, the first comprehensive assessment of tke educational- 


needs of the country attempted by the previous regime towards its,end 
and based upon the memorandum ofa. distinguished Englishman, Sir 


‘John Sargent, the then.Educational Adviser to the Government òf India, © | 


is worth quoting. “‘ It is inconceivable,” the Board said, “ that within a. 


reasonable period a really. national system could be developed or evolved . 


i application to social and. economic problems. ‘While it is anxious, to >~, 
preserve standards of education, and scholarship it has to come to terms’ 


| achievements to its credit. Foundations of a national system of education. 


on what now exists or by the methods hitherto followed.”’;It went‘on to . 
assert that “ the present system does not provide the foundations on which. - 


an effective structure ‘could be erected; in fact,. much of the present 


rambling edifice will have to be scrapped i in order*that something better 
may be substituted.” This system was. divorced from the intellectual, 
cultural and educational traditions of the country and even as-a utilitarian: 


concern it. could not deliver the goods. Perhaps its most serious defect . 
was its neglect of primary education. During the last few. years much of 


this- rambling edifice has been scrapped and something different, if not - 


ment. Expansion at all stages has become the categorical imperative of 


Indian education, and qualitative improvement its companion. As-a - 
. — result of active interest and support of the Central Government, balanced 
. ` and even development of educational facilities for all areas or sections 
_ of the community is now assured. Girls’ education, which has lagged far 
. “behind that of boys’, is now in the forefront of educational programmes. ... 
Steps have been taken for the development of cultural relations, arts 
and literature, museums, ‘theatres, and libraries. A programme for the | 
revival of ancient learning; development of modern Indian languages: 


- and translation of ancient and modern literature into Indian languages, 
as well-as into some of the foreign languages, has also been initiated. 
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India, which was practically isolated from most of the world before 
Independence, has now resumed its dialogue with the world, and co- 
operation in educational, scientific and cultural fields between India and 
other countries is rapidly growing. New ideas on the theory and practice 
of education are welcomed and some of these are adapted to the needs of 
the new pattern of education. And in all this reconstruction the most 
difficult problem for a country like India is one of priorities—priority 
at all levels and stages and priority within the varying needs within every 
level and stage. When resources are scarce, choice becomes exceedingly 
difficult, and different stages and claims which are really complementary 
become competitive. On blance, the two Five Year Plans that have already 
been completed, and the Third which has already commenced, have made 
a reasonable choice of priorities in these programmes. ‘This is an achieve- 
ment which is undoubtedly unique in the history of modern India, and 
perhaps unparalleled elsewhere. 

In this vast process of educational reconstruction, which is barely 
adolescent, not all questions have been answered nor all problems solved. 
The problem of adequate resources for education is with us and will 
remain very much so for a long time to come. As a result, physical facilities 
for educational institutions can only improve slowly. Even the programme 
for free and compulsory education, as envisaged under the Directive 
Principles of the Indian Constitution, will take much longer than antici- 
pated. While much has been done to improve the salary and status of the 
‘teacher, a great deal remains to be done to give him his rightful due. 
We have barely touched the fringe of social or adult education. The 
problem of the medium of instruction has been solved at the elementary 
and secondary stage of education, but is still on the anvil at the university 
stage. The claims of a homogeneous medium of instruction at all levels of 
education are still competing with the requirements of a medium for modern 
knowledge and international discourse. Basic education, although sub- 
stantially modified during the years has yet to be reconciled with a pattern of 
education which an industrialized society is bound to demand. The whole 
problem of the content of education still confronts us and will require 
tremendous resources, human and material, to solve. 


CONCLUSION 


In the midst of achievements and unfinished tasks, the most hopeful 
feature of contemporary India is enthusiasm for education and knowledge 
all over the country. The problem in India is not so much 
to goad the people for education but to match men, money and resources 
to satisfy the hunger for education. Fortunately, those at the helm of 
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x affairs i in India recognize education as prodvctive and even an indispens- 
able: condition for future progress. As the. Prime Minister of India said 
Uo e*n his- inaugural | address to the. Second’ Commonwealth Educational - 
caa «Conference in New Delhi, “ wherever you go, atthe back of it, at the base of 
l it, must be education.” The defences of peece and. progress have-to be 
built in the minds of men, and these can niy be built through. à proper : 
system of education. ` Tt is necessary to recognize that 1 igjorance or illiter- - 
. acy anywhere is a threat to. knowledge- everywhere, just:as it is now being 

` realized that poverty anywhere is a danger’ to prosperity everywhere. 
'’ “We have now reached a stage in our “One World” where minimum stand- 
"` +: ards ‘of life:and education have become imperative ever. ‘for the survival . 
of mankind. Here is an opportunity for the Commonwealth of Nations, 

_ tosetan example and make an investment, Wich: can only bringi ereasIng 
i dividends. 


“India and the Commonwealth 


N? 


aa oa i | By. His Excellency The High Commissioner for India, 
oio | Mru M,C: CHAGLA : 


"RECEPTION in honour of. HE. The High Gommissioner : for India, 
Mr. M. C. CHAGLA, was held. at Over-Seas House, “Park. Place, ‘Ste 


James's, s.W.1, on ee 28th June, 1962, 0. 0 ote A 


ee a ‘The Breudené Lord SPENS,. wasin the Chair, ‘end said: Ei is my ence 
„to do honour to a very. distinguished Indian gentleman, who to my 

E special delight is a` very distinguished member of my own, profession. 

.- ‘When I first went out as Chief Justice of India im 1943 Mr. Justice Chagla, 
ka as he then was, was sitting on the bench at Bombay uader the Chief. 
= Justice, Sir John Beaumont. When.I ceased to be Chief Fustice of India.. 
': on the 15th’ August, 1947, or rather at midnizht of the 14th,. the first 
Indian Chief Justice of Bombay. ‘was Mr. Justice Chagle. ' Although - I 
o came home about: a year afterwards I watched his career as a judge and. 
ee ne ae knew what a ‘distinguished career it was. Though I did not at all approve 
ae OF distinguished judges being eee into political aad < Giplomalie 
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spheres, I was not the least surprised when I heard that he was going off 
to Washington as the Ambassador of India in the United States, and as 
you all know, he had as successful a career as the Ambassador in the 
United States for India as he had as Chief Justice. When he passed 
through London last year, and I met him by great good chance at. a party 
at India House, I asked him what he was going to do and I think he 
murmured something about sitting down and retiring. Well I wondered; 
he did not look frightfully unfit and I was absolutely delighted when the 
announcement came that he was going to succeed Mrs. Pandit as High 
Commissioner in London. It is tremendous good fortune for us that 
His Excellency has come as High Commissioner, and it is a very great 
honour to us that so soon after his arrival he has been able to fit in time 
to come and be greeted by us here. In a moment I am going to ask him 
to speak, but Iam only going to say this: that I know he has had an out- 
rageously busy time since his arrival. I am not going to ask him to speak 
at any great length to you because he has at least one more engagement 
tonight, but J am going to ask him to speak shortly to you and to tell us 
that he is, I hope, glad to be in London and that we make it very clear 
to him that we very much appreciate his presence here tonight. 


MR. CHAGLA 


Lord Spens, thank you very much for the flattering terms in which 
you have introduced me to this distinguished audience. I assure 
you it is a great pleasure to be here. I see very familiar faces which I 
knew very many years ago in Bombay, and I am so happy to meet them 
again. I entirely agree with you that a judge should stick to his last, to 
his profession, and should not leave the straight and narrow path of 
jurisdiction, but when your Prime Minster tells you that you have written 
enough judgements and it is time for you to do something else, one must 
bow and submit. I think I have brought one thing from India to this 
country and that is sunshine. I hope this country does not object to 
our exporting sunshine to the United Kingdom. I was told the other 
day that in Switzerland they are now bottling fresh ozone and exporting 
it to other countries, and 1 have been wondering whether they could do 
the same in India. If we could export our sunshine we would solve all our 
foreign exchange problems. I hope you will be our finest customers; I 
think you need some sunshine in this country. 

I do not know what I should speak on, just that I should try and be 
brief, which I will, but I think I could not speak on a better subject than 
on the relations between our two countries. When India became free in 
1947, there were prophets of doom who prophesied that it would be 
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"catastrophic to. india and fatal to. Indo-Britist. relations. That prophécy.. ` 
has been’ completely falsified, and I can say with some emphasis” and...’ 


‘ confidence that the relations between our two countries have never been >- 

.. better ‘or stronger than they are today. -Look at the figures. ‘There aré ` 

- more Englishmen in India today than’ there were before 1947, and L. 
think there are more Indians in this country than there were before 1947: 


-Our trade is much better today: than it was: before 1947, there is ‘more... 


British investment in India than there was be“ore 1947~and that shows . 


~~’. + that England has definitely come to the conclusion that we have- a stable | 
„and secure Government. Now you would natarally ask: why was it, of ; 
how was it, that it happened. Why was it that the relations improved , 


5 after freedom? T would give two reasons for it: One is—and it is a very 
important one to my mind—that the contact before’1947 with England. . 


` and India was not purely political; it was not-really the relationship of the 
l ruled and the ruler. -If that had been so we would not have maintained 
these relations.. There were other contacts between our two countries. `. 


which are of a more enduring nature, and the first and foremost contact. 
was thé English language. I do not think historians have given sufficient.- 


i importance to that great Minute which Lord’ Macaulay. wrote on Educa-, 


-tion in India, and ‘you know: what it-has.done. Indians for generations’ 
-have studied ‘English literature, and what is’ ‘ore. important we have | 


inspiration from English political thought and as you all know the Indian - 


‘National Congress, which ultimately secured independence for India, 


was-founded by an Englishman. ' We have great educationists in India; we, 
have great scholars, we have great judges. Let -ne talk to, you about my 
own High Court. Before I became the ‘first Chief Justice I had a series | 


- of most distinguished English Chief, Justices: England could not have 
“Sent better lawyers to India. We had a Chief Jus-ice who would not go: to 


- Government House because he: thought that a judge shouldbe completely: 


é 
a 


independent from. the Executive. We had a Chief. Justice who would : 
never read the newspapers because. he thought ° that his- mind. might . . 
be prejudiced by: reading the news of the day. .I' might tell you that I 


_ did not follow in those distinguished footsteps. I went to Government 
.- House and I read the newspapers. The other reason. why .our relations, © 


have remained so cordial is that England, with' that practical sense which . 
it has always possessed, is not do gmatic; it is prJegmatic. It believes in: 


-` the well known saying that “politics is the art of the expedient.” I will. 


-not'say expedient, I will say practical, and that is how England has adapted 


- it: England realized entirely that the age of colonflism: was aver and then ' 


showed that the birth pangs of liberation; as far as the English Colonies 
were concerned, were less painful and less in dura-ion than the'birth pangs ` 


a $ of some other colonies, Therefore, liberation did not leave any bitterness 
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behind. Liberation came at the right time for both countries, and we 
started as friends and we have continued to remain friends. 

Let me say one word more about the Commonwealth. That again is an 
episode in history to which sufficient importance has not been given— 
the decision that India took to remain in the Commonwealth. If India 
had decided differently I think most of the Asian and African Colonies, which 
have now become free, would also have gone out of the Commonwealth. 
Therefore, in a sense India gave the lead, and forgetting the past, refusing 
to sulk, said this is an organization to which India should belong because 
it is good for the world. What does the Commonwealth stand for? It 
stands for two or three basic concepts. First and foremost, to which I 
attach the greatest importance, is human dignity. I think this country 
has had some lapses, but which country does not have lapses in its long 
history? This country has basically and fundamentally believed in 
human dignity, and human dignity means, as I define it, that you do not 
attach labels to human beings. You take human beings as they are, for 
what they are, irrespective of their colour, religion and their race, and 
that is why, because we believed in human dignity, the. members of 
the Commonwealth believed in it, that-South Africa had to go out. The 
second is the rule of law. Both in your country and in mine we are dedicat- 
ed to the rule of law, and if I may say so, we perhaps in a larger sense than 
you are. You at least have Parliament as supreme and solid; a Jaw passed 
by Parliament cannot be challenged by anybody. In our country the 
Constitution is solid and supreme and every organization in India functions 
under the Constitution. Therefore, even a law passed by Parliament can 
be challenged and if it violates any of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution the law would be crushed. The third basic principle 
to which I again attach great importance is English, to which I have 
referred. To my mind the English language is a great cementing force 
in the Commonwealth. English today has taken the place of French as 
an international and diplomatic language, and I think it is a good thing 
that we should have a language which is more or less widely known all 
over the world. It cements different countries and brings them together. 
Language can be a terrible barrier and we have no such barrier as far as 
you and I and the rest of the members of the Commonwealth are con- 
cerned. The Commonwealth is something more than that; it is teaching 
the world how a multi-racial society can function. The big problem facing 
the world today, and that problem will have to be faced in the next decade, 
is the functioning of the multi-racial society. In Africa, in the United 
States, that problem is coming to the forefront and unless we learn how 
different races can work together it will be a bad day for the world. 
The Commonwealth, with its members from Asia, Africa and members 
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from different races, different. cultures, sitting around a kis, is a ae 
. essay,in international relationship and international. goodwill. I know 
,. the Commonwealth does not: decide anythinz. ` Each member -of the: 
Commonwealth is. completely: indépendent,. bt ‘the verv-fact that the ` 


-. ‘Prime Ministers of different countries, once a year, can sit ‘around a ‘table, 


exchange notes, discuss and debate is in itsa? a'great stride towards- 

international understanding and, therefore, we must.all wish: well to. the 

‘Commonwealth. . ce 
Finally, and I'am striking a note of warning, the ‘Commonwealth Mel a 

.-48 facing a crisis over the question of the Common’ Market. I am. not. 

_ going into the details, neither the political details nor the ecohomic details, 

_ but may I say this as a person who is a great believer in the Commonwealth, 

who: wants the Commonwealth to continue to’2xist and to get stronger, 

. that it will be a sad day for the world, not oniy for England and India 

_, and other- members: of the Commonwealth; i? the choice before. the -` 

United Kingdom: is the Commonwealth or/Europe. That would be a 

calamity. I hope England will never have to:maxe that clicice. It will be - 

a great thing. if England can reconcile the interests of the Commonwealth — 

_and her own undoubted interests in being a: member of the European 

‘community. «If that ‘reconciliation can be brought about it would be a 

great thing for the world. There i is also this: the Common Market must . 

bé not an exclusive club, it must be outward ooking and not mwad 

looking.’ If the Common Market sets up a barrie: between Europe on the 

one hand and Asia and Africa on the other it will retard tendencies-we are 

‘seeing in the world today. And what are those terdencies? The tendencies |. 

. are towards federation, confederation, grouping cf countries'‘for economic - — 

interests. > If the Common Market retards thoss tendencies it is a’step. 

‘backward for the world. Therefore, it ‘all.depends how the.Common, «, 

Market functions; itall depends on what terms ard. conditions the United ` 

' Kingdom enters the Commoñ Market. But I sincerely hope that whatever <’ 

the ultimate decision might be for thé United Kingdom tò decide, the ~ 

` ` Commonwealth will in no way be weakened beceuse we are proud to be “7 


‘members of the Commonwealth. I am sure sò & the United Kingdom; ` 
-. and I think all of us ‘can carry the world forward towards the ultimate, 


goal we all wish to achieve. 
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Lecture Discussion 





A New Pattern of Education 
for india 


The Sir George Birdwood Mem- 
orial Lecture by N. S. JUNANKAR, 
B LITT, D PHIL, Education Adviser, 
High Commission of India, was 
delivered to a joint meeting of the 
Commonwealth Section of the Royal 
Society of Arts with The Royal India 
Pakistan and Ceylon Society and 
The East India Association on Thurs- 
day, 26th April, 1962. 


His Excellency T. N. KAuL, Acting 
High Commissioner for India, pre- 
sided and introducing the Lecturer 
said: When I was first invited by the 
Royal Society of Arts and the as- 
sociated Societies, under whose joint 
auspices to-day’s meeting is being 
held, to take the Chair, I was reluc- 
tant to accept, because I thought it 
odd that two speakers from more or 
less the same establishment should be 
inflicted upon an audience one after 
another the same afternoon! I was 
however assured, and persuaded to 
believe, that since the subject was of 
some importance to my country I 
might perhaps benefit from listening 
to the lecture, as well as from being 
allowed to participate in the discus- 
sion; so here I am. I should like to 
thank the Royal Society of Arts, the 
Royal India Pakistan and Ceylon 
Society and the East India Associa- 


tion for having invited Dr. Junankar 
to deliver this lecture and also for 
having asked me to occupy the Chair. 
It is a great honour and a privilege 
which we cherish. 

I do not wish to anticipate what 
my distinguished colleague is going 
to say. He is an eminent scholar and 
an authority on education in India, 
and between you, me and the lamp- 
post, he has done an excellent job as 
Education Adviser in the Office of 
the High Commissioner for India. 
Perhaps the credit for what good he 
has done can be claimed by us as well 
as by you, since he is as much the 
product and the victim of the educa- 
tion system of India as of this 
country. I will not catalogue the 
various details of his brilliant aca- 
demic career because I presume they 
are all well known to you. I would, 
however, say that he has been a 
Professor in India and has known 
the problems of ill-paid teachers and 
overcrowded institutions. He has 
also worked in the Ministry of 
Education in the Government of 
India and somehow managed to keep 
himself aloof from bureaucratic 
methods and procedures. As Educa- 
tion Adviser in London he has looked 
after the welfare, the training, the 
housing, the social and medical and 
a host of other problems of about 
4,000 Indian students in this coun- 
try. How he has managed to keep 
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probleřns by a fixed date. 


himself’ intact, ahaa “as well as | 
' mentally, I could nót really under- 
_.stand. until I got a glimpse oN his 
.. philosophic and stoic mind. 


The’ problems. of aao in ` 


- . India. are vast and complex, and he 
<> would be a bold prophet who would 
“v: "dare to say that there is a particular 
'. . “solution which is foolproof, ai all- 


embracing method to solve all. these ` 
But “I 


ms believe that Dr. Junankar will help 
‘>. us towards a better’ understanding of 


oe 


these problems, 


DISCUSSION’ `. 


‘ The CHARMAN: I have vami Dr: 


.  Junänkar that I am going to throw a` 
few. challenging ideas at him... I 


‘should, for. instance,: like. to ask.. 


| as literacy.. 


whether education. i is the same thing . 
Is an illiterate ‘man ` 
necessarily uneducated? -If not, 


` what steps should be taken to further 
` ‘educate. this vast mass of more than ‘ 


half our population i in India who ate 


still illiterate but, T believe, not’. 
uneducated? We have increased the: ` 


percentage of. literacy in India from 


- about- 16 per cent in 1951 to about 


_. » 25 per cent in 1961. Not a'very great , 


achievement, but considering the . 


difficulties that we face I do not think 
itis a mean achievement either. But ` 


“a what are our achievements in ‘the: 


much: more important and difficult 
field ofttraining people in village self- . 


- government, - 
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agriculture, 
social. welfare’ and political con-- 
sciousness? . | 
Development Project scheme, which . 
i ere ' “ Co singe 


industry, 


Has the Community ~ 


now ccvers over 75 per cent of our- 
more, than half 4 “million villages, . 


. been ‘stccessful in this respect? `, 


. Anotrer point on which: I should,” 


‘like sone light thrown is the legac; y.. 


of the famous Macaulay Minute,’-in 
manufacturing masses of. matricu- - 
lates, and graduates mainly ‘for the: : 
purpose ‘of filling. office ,jobs in 


_ various government institutions— ° 


‘have we overcome that legacy. and | 
that system of education, which is . 
perhaps outmoded and unsuitable . 


for the present-day requirements .of 


our country? Have we created a 


| _, System ir which we can train people 


in the \scientific. and ` technological 
fields ‘to supply ‘the . thousands. of 
engineers. scientists and technician’ 
we so urzently and badly need for“ 
the economic dévélopment | of our 
country ? And lastly, chow: far has 
our émpkasis on primary education ` 
—about which we hear so much— 


‘borne früi- in the vast majority of our 


tural : population? How are we 


‘tackling the. problem ‘of obtaining _ 


‘almost a’nillion ‘trained teachers, of 
‘ providing. Luildings for about ‘half-a s 
million ` primary and - secondary - 


‘schools,’ text books, equipment for . 


games, sciznce subjects, and. so. on? 
How far has education’ produced an 
awareness of rights as well as respon- ` 

sibilities ?—not` only a divine .dis- - 
content; which might have been very 
proper in-the old days, but which can. 
take some ugly and earthly shapes in 
the present oe; : . 


Dr, JONASKAR: The Chauma i 
asked 3 mé a number of searching, 


questions which are really basic to 
the philosophy of education: It 
would hardly be possible for me to 
do full justice to these questions 
within the time available and all that 
I propose to do is to throw out a few 
suggestions. ) 

The first question, what is educa- 
tion?, is like the question which the 
philosophers in India have asked: 
“ Whom am I?” This is a question 
which every generation and every 
age must ask and attempt to answer. 
There is really no definition of 
education, valid for all times. Literacy 
is certainly an important tool of 
education, as it is a condition for 
opening out the printed knowledge. 
In ancient times, knowledge was 
somewhat of a monopoly or a trade 
secret of the few, and the printing 
press has now destroyed both the 
monopoly and secrecy of knowledge 
for ever. It is now possible for every- 
one to have access to every kind of 
knowledge and skill if one acquires 
literacy. 

But education is much more than 
literacy. It involves skills of mind 
and body or habits of thought and 
behaviour which enable the indivdual 
to give his or her best. Even more 
important are the values and value- 
judgements which are nurttred 
through education. The question of 
values has always been involved in 
every system of education, but in 
contemporary times it has become 
extremely important. In fact, the 
whole philosophy of education is 
now in a melting pot. There is 
practically no difference of opinion 


regarding the place of science and 
technology in any modern system of 
education, but we have now reached 
a stage where we have to ask our- 
selves whether scientific truth should 
be pursued irrespective of its social 
consequences. Is it right, for ex- 
ample, for a scientist to say that if 
he has discovered the secret of a new 
weapons system, it is his duty to test 
it and make it available for destruc- 
tive purposes ? 

Your second question, Mr. Chair- 
man, relates to the Community 
Development Programme. There are 
different ways of evaluating such 
programmes for rural uplift, but for 
a country like India with about 75 per 
cent adult illiteracy, their decisive 
contribution is really educational. 
They are eroding the traditional 
framework of custom and belief and 
creating a mental and social climate 
where the villager feels that he can 
fashion his own destiny. This is 
releasing tremendous energy and 
talent, and if properly harnessed, 
these will be a great asset for national 
development. 

The third question is about the 
legacy of Macaulay. As I have 
stated earlier, the entire system of 
education is being reorganized end 
expanded to suit the requirements of 
national development. The effort is 
to meet the diverse requirements of 
manpower, and as the economy and 
the new pattern of education develop, 
there will be a progressive shift from 
white-collar jobs to different careers 
which the country has to offer. But 
we must always remember that 
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Pe éenpioyment i is really the fianction of 
~ the economic system. and not of- 


_.-_‘ education; and educational policies. 


* must not be- solely determined by 
opportunities for employment. 


The Chairman also raised several ‘ 


. questions: about primary education, 


"|. teacher training, etc. The emphasis 


On ‘primary. education is thoroughly 


ne justified both on social and educa- 


- tional grounds...A socialist society 
based on science’ and’ technology 


needs „active participation ‘of the - 
-. common people and mobilization of ’ 


their talents. Mass enlightenment is, 
. therefore, imperative. Besides, there 
is a hunger for’ knowledge in: India 
which is outstripping accepted tar- 
~ gets. A good system. of secondary ` 
-and university education cannot: be 
built on the foundations of universal. 
ignorance; it can only yield results’ 
when we have universal elementary _ 
education. - 
.’ volving millions of people we must - 
‘be: prepared for certain irrational. 


-. expressions, but in-the long run it 


will be. good for’ all: ‘concerned. | 
. Educatión is creating a revolution of 
rising expectations and it ċan also 
help i in its consummation. A ae 

* Steps haye- been ‘taken’ to span 
existing téacher-training institutions 
and develop new ones; and it ‘is. 
expected. that 75 per cent of teachers 
‘in all ‘categories will be trained 
teachers by the end of the Third . 


; _-Plan. There are many requirements’ 
-> of good education, such as buildings, 


‘mid-day: meals,’ games, ete: ‘In fact, 
. for those interested in-education the 
sky i is the limit; but for e State and 
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Iñ .an ` awakening. in- | 


_ student indiscipline. . 


student. Speaking nor’ as an official, , 


its erie it is. all a a giiestion òf | 
priorities. All the resources needed” 


for education, as even modestly ' 


visualized, are not yet available-and | 
the community must therefore step in - 
whete tne State cannot find-the re-’ 
sources. It is'a: hopeful ‘sign of 
modern India that mobilization’ of - 
local resources has” already given 


. encouraging, results; even better Te- 


sults are expected. 


The Rey. “A. “Bic R MA (Vice- 
Principal, ‘cms. College, Kottayam, 


Kerala, £. India): Those of you who > 


read the papers in India will know 
that a~burning question is that of 
indiscipline , among studénts.~ Will ' 
our spéaker say why this should be. 


the case ‘if the overall ‘picture of 


educatioral ` progress is what he has 
given us? ? K 


-The CARTAN This’ 18 p one 
of the -earthly interpretations of . 
divine dis content! | 


"Dr. J UBANKAR: Those. oe ‘read... 
the Indiar press, as you say, cannot 
but notice: that there 1 is what i is called | 
Ty his ‘problem .” 
has many complex aspects ' ‘and: the : 


. remedies are not very simple. 


‘But Jet us.define the problem. I l 
think, by. and large, it, is true that the 
problem i is not so prevalent amongst - 
science. amd technology -students, ` 
partly beceuse there-are better pros-: 


_ pects (or at least people ‘think there 


are ` better prospects). `The “real 
trouble pr-marily, concerns the art 


R 
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I do not believe that if you have more 
education you will become worse! 
The art student in India does not 
become worse just because he ad- 
vances to a university. The reasons 
for his indiscipline are lack of 
employment and lack of adequate 
facilities. One of the solutions for 
this problem is the institution of 
higher educational facilities for 
students who are of comparatively 
average ability, differing from the 
existing pattern of higher education. 
An effort in this direction is now 
being made through a programme of 
Correspondence Courses included in 
the Third Five Year Plan. The Delhi 
University 1s going to introduce such 
courses shortly. 

This experiment may provide at 
least a partial answer to this problem. 
Improvement of educational facili- 
ties, better salaries and status for 
teachers, financial assistance to the 
needy and deserving students, in- 
creasing opportunities of employ- 
ment and emphasis on and respect 
for knowledge and scholarship in 
various walks of life—-these measures 
will go a long way towards solving 
this problem. | 


Miss SUSHEELA BHAN: I should 
like to ask the speaker why it has 
been necéssary for the educational 
authorities in India to pay consider- 
able attention to the expansion of 
education at all levels, as indicated 
by the speaker, and neglect alto- 
gether the quality of education, with 
the result that educational standards 
have been falling since Independence. 


Dr. JUNANKAR: It is extremely 
difficult to answer questions of this 
character in a manner to satisfy 
either my own conscience or the 
questioner’s! As I said in my paper, 
the categorical imperative of India 
is the expansion of educational 
facilities, but qualitative improve- 
ments have not been neglected. Un- 
fortunately, qualitative improve- 
ments take a lot of time to mature. 
It is not something which you can do 
in a day. If you want to plan for a 
good society, you must plant men; if 


you plant them to-day, the fruit 


may not be gathered for a very long 
time. 

I do not think that anybody has 
yet really made a systematic study of 
what is meant by “ standards going 
down.” What is meant by deteriora- 
tion in standards? It is customary to 
suppose that students in our univer- 


. sities to-day are not really as good as 


their forefathers. That is flattering 
to older people like myself. But even 
now it is known that the best of our 
present-day students are as good as 
any in the past. It might be that the 
number of good students has fallen. 
That is a matter for analysis. 

What I see is that after a neglect of 
centuries all these problems are being 
tackled. For the first time an effori 
is being made to improve standards. 
Take the university education, with 
which I am a little more familiar. If 
you want to improve standards in a 
university or college, the student 
must be properly fed, properly 
housed, properly clothed—and that 
is a function not of an educational 
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' `>- deal of time. 
better building facilities, 
All of these things take 


k text books: 
time. 


X 


system but of a society. . -You wilt 
have to provide more and better paid 


teachers. ‘That also. ‘takes ‘a good 


Fifteen yedrs, as I’said, is a 


a period’ of adolescence. 


The: ‘CHAIRMAN: Before I move a 


, .vote of thanks to the learned speaker, 
. I should like to add a word by-way of 


reply to the Jast two’ questions. 
Perhaps one cause. of indiscipline 


k among students in India to- day is the 
large increase in their number and: 


ovetcrowding and the lack of human 


“and personal contact between the . 


7 teachers and the taught, As for the 


alleged deterioration in, the quality of 
education,’ I. ‘do. think there’ is <a 


E _ slight deterioration i in the standard of- 
‘English as-it is taught in India; andi 
for that I hope thé remedy will lie- 


. `- In Increasing cò- operation between 


=- the British , Council, | 
_ Government and: the Government. 
‘and people. of India:- I-do feel that, 
the link of the English: language. is 
such a’ -wortb:while ‘one that it 


the 


"You have to. provide . 
libraries, : 


British ` 


i 


shouldbe further strengthened i in the | 
- _. years to-come. - ’ 


in 
science, in technological subjècts and 


medicine; there, perhaps, has..been 
an improvement. compared to- the. 


‘of. this 


EA y 


past; bat -it is. possible that in the 


study cf English there has been a 
noticeatle deterioration. You in this.. 
country. and perhaps i in. America and 
Westerm Europe, were lucky that you~. 
had yotir social.and economic and - 


industriel revolution before you had : 
your r political revolution i in the shape . 
' of universal suffrage, so that by ‘the 


time’ eve-y man ana woman of adult - 
age got a-vote in this country. and - 
began to make demands for various’ 
rights. for fulfilmert of their hopes 
and aspications,- you:.were ready to 
deliver tke goods td them. In India 
and, other countries; in. Asia and.. 
Africa the -process jis’ perhaps’ re- 


versed. We have had: our political 


revolutioa. and ‘we’ are now. | going 
through. en ‘industrial and. ‘economic ` 
revolution. . We have yet to “have a. 
social’ revolution, and therefore our ` 


problems are more urgent and. more 
' difficult. 
and understandin g and help, and itis © 


We. need: 'your ‘sympathy. 


in this spirit: of fellow ‘feeling and 
friendship that I thank the-organizers... 
‘Ecture and our” learned.. 
speaker. of this evening’ on penal oh 
you all. - a : 
The. yore OF eee to te te 


7 turer’ was carried with. acclamation. ' 
I:do not feel that oe hds been 
.a deterioration ‘of .. education 


and,. another having been accorded . 
to the Cheirman upon the proposal. 


of Sir. Hila-y Blood, Chairman of the 


Commonwealth Section Committee, l 
the meeting then ended: 
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East India Association 


NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting of the East India Association 

(India Pakistan and Burma) was held at Over-Seas House, St. James’s, 

London, s.w.1, on Tuesday, 24th July, 1962. Sir John Woodhead, 
Chairman of the Association, was in the Chair, and the Guest of Honour 
was Sir Percival Griffiths, CIE. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will be wondering why I am in the Chair. The 
explanation is that Lord Spens is in another place, the House of Lords. 
A Bill affecting the Commonwealth War Graves Commission is under 
discussion in the House this afternoon and’ Lord Spens, as one of the 
senior Commissioners, will be taking part in the debate. He regrets 
greatly that he cannot preside at our meeting today and so it falls to me 
to open this afternoon’s proceedings and to say a few words about the 
happenings since the last annual meeting. 

May I, before proceeding to deal with the affairs of the Association, 
express to Lord Spens our deepest sympathy on the death of Lady Spens. 
She was a most charming and gracious lady who always accompanied 
Lord Spens at our functions. Her death must have brought great grief 
to the heart of Lord Spens. We miss her greatly. 

The Association suffered a sad loss in the death of Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. Lord Pethick-Lawrence was a former Secretary of State for 
India and although he had vacated that office before Independence Day, 
he undoubtedly played an important part in the framing of Britain’s 
Indian policy. He was a great friend of India and Pakistan and a very 
active supporter of the East India Association. Up to the last he was a 
regular attender at our meetings and a frequent speaker. We regret his 
death very much indeed. We also mourn the loss of three Vice-Presidents, 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Indore and His Highness the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior. The 
Association also suffered a sad loss on the death of Lord Birdwood, who 
was for some years a member of the Council. 

A notable event of the year was the part played by the Association 
in arranging for the celebration in this country of the centenary of the 
birth of Rabindranath Tagore. I think the arrangements that were made 
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were very siesd. Sir Francis Low E the'unveiling of the plaque — 
at Hampstead and we had a meeting: which wes addressed: my Mr. Sudhin 
. Ghose on his paintings. 

We held two Receptions, the first in oan of Raja Sir Muthiah 
Chettiar and the second, which we shall all long remember, in celebration 
of Lord Hailey’s 90th birthday. Lord Hailey has taken a very active 

_ interest in the work of the Association over. along period of years; he 
"was. our President and has been a Vice-President: for a long time. We — 
were also glad to have at the Reception anotier nonagenarian member ` 
` of the Association, Sir Stanley Reed. | 


`.“ » Our thanks are due to those who: ie ‘ts Association during thie 
btw year, in particular to Lord Scarbrough for :he most interesting and 


poet ‘thought provoking address he gave us at the lest annual meeting) on the 
<; visit’ of the Queen and. the Duke of Edinburgh to-India and Pakistan. 
“I will now-call upon Mr. Lionél Jardine to propose the bein ta of the 
= REDON, | ; 
Mr. JARDINE: Our ea has. spoken in tke. secede of Lord Spens, 
whom I know. very well. In October of 1914 he and I first set foot in India, 
landing by the same launch in Bombay. I doubt whether at that time, 
"when he. was-an officer-in a Territorial battalion, that he ever expected to 
be Chief Justice of India, and I remember later cn that Lady ‘Spens joined ` 
` him when: we were stationed in Lucknow, where we remained for a year | 
before the battalion went to Mesopotamia. There I did my only bit of 
official business- with ‘Lord Spens, when I took over the oe. of the 
i battalion from bhim. . 
` I think we have all read the neal Report: All of us in his room are 
well acquainted with the great work this Association -is doing, has done, 


and I hope will continue to do. I was thinking today about it and thought -. 


that the greatest thing-we can do, and must continue to do, is to promote 
and maintain friendship and understanding between our nation and India 
and Pakistan and Burma. q do not- believe it includes Ceylon, ‘but I 
_- would like to include Ceylon in my thinking.) Te that end itis wonderful 
=. to see here Sir Homi and Lady Mody and many other distinguished guests. |. 
_ Tam very glad to say that my nephew was Sir ‘Homi’s aide-de-camp when - 
he was acting as Governor of Bombay. Sir Homi was kind enough to 
tell me that he thought he was a smart young man, which gave me pleasure. 
‘Then the other thing is: how do we maintain this friendship and, under- ` 
standing? Of course it means that. we must continue to attract younger - 
. members to this Association. Now we are all as old as we feel, andas I | 
look around I think itis a remarkable tribute to thz. climate of India to seé . 
. -the wonderful state of health in which all of us, ace. i am so glad to see 
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that there are some here younger than myself, but I had the thought today 
that we have wonderful talks here, wonderful lectures which keep us very 
well informed about what is happening in the places where we used to 
work, and which we have loved so much. I was wondering if it was possible 
to arrange for men from this country, who are still working in India and 
Pakistan, sometimes to come and talk to us and tell us about the day-to- 
day life out there and what are their relations with the people of the 
countries in which they work, which I dare say must be rather different 
from the relations that we knew when we. were in those countries. I 
have much pleasure in moving that the Annual Report be adopted. 


Mr. D. P. Kaura: I have great pleasure in seconding the adoption of 
the Report. I do not think I need to add anything to what Mr. Jardine has 
just said. J] think that everyone here knows that this Association has 
done very valuable work, and I as a member before the coming of in- 
dependence and after know very well how hard it has tried to continue 
under changed circumstances. I have nothing but admiration for the way 
it has carried on and I have great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Annual Report. 


The CHAIRMAN: As there are no questions, I formally propose to put 
the Resolution to you that the Annual Report be adopted. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


* The CHAIRMAN: It is again my privilege to be on my feet and I apologize 
for the second occasion, but as Chairman of the Council I have to present 
to you the Accounts. As I said last year the crucial point is, are we in 
surplus or deficit? I am glad to say we are still solvent, Our revenue 
account for the last year once again showed a small excess of receipts 
over expenditure. It is very small one, being the magnificent sum of £18, 
and by a strange coincidence it is the same as last year. Still it is a great 
relief, particularly to me, to be able to report a balance on the right side. 

Our thanks are due to the Government of Pakistan for the generous 
assistance they give us in the way of an annual contribution. This financial 
help is greatly appreciated. 

During the year under report we were able to recruit a considerable 
number of new members and after allowing for the fact that we had two 
new life members in 1960/61, whereas last year we had no new life members 
the receipts from annual subscriptions during the year ending 30th April 
Jast were practically the same as in the two previous years. I said last 
year it would be a red letter day for me when I was able to announce an 
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increase in subscriptions. Unfortunately, that day has not yet arrived; 
still I live in hope. But I must say that the task of recruiting new members 
does not become easier and is one to which Sir Francis Low and I have 
to pay close attention during the course of the year. And so I once again 
appeal to members to assist us in obtaining new members. We give good 
value for our small subscription, which remains the same as it was 60 
years ago. 

ASIAN: REVIEW, which all members receive, maintains its high standard 
and may I, on your behalf, congratulate Mr. Richter, its editor, on an 
excellent publication. In other ways Mr. Richter does much for the 
Association and our thanks are due to him for Lis assistance. 

To our Honorary Secretary, Sir Francis Low, our sincerest thanks 
are due for the attention he continues to give to our affairs. It is a feature 
of all honorary posts that. they involve a lot of work, and the post of 
Honorary Secretary to the Association is no exception to this rule. | 

In conclusion may J, on your behalf, express to Lord Spens, our 
President, our appreciation for all the work he does for the Association. 
He is no honorary figure but a very active President ya assistance 
and advice we greatly value. 


I now call upon Sir Hamilton Macaulay to propose the adoption of the 
Accounts. 


Sir HAMILTON MACAULAY: The Accounts, as vou have just heard from 
Sir John, put us in a solvent position, and J think he should te congratulat- 
ed for maintaining that position. I have very ae pleasure in moving 
the adoption of the Accounts. 


Mr. S. B. WARDEN: Before I second the adoption of the Accounts I 
have some observations to make with your kind consent. The first and 
foremost is that we are unfortunately being.too old fashioned. For the 
last 60 years we have only been charging 25/- as the annual subscription, 
and when I see all those prosperous people round about me, it is time we | 
changed. I suggest that the subscription shculd be a minimum of 
two guineas, because time has passed and what was 25/- 25 years or 60 
years ago has got no meaning today. If you will find me a seconder 
then I shall be able to move it. Secondly, the balance in the bank is £836 
lying idle in a current account and not on deposit, and when I made enquiry 
I was given to understand that we spend so much a month. Well, let us 
draw so much a month and let the other rema:n in a deposit account 
and get some money out of it. That is my suggestion. If this can be 
done then it is my pleasure to second the adoption of the Accounts. 
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The CrarMan: I do not know what to say about the increased sub- 
scription, but I personally would like to see it and I think I will just leave 
it at that. With regard to placing the balance in the bank in a deposit 
account, we shall consider it. It is a suggestion worth considering. We 
may be able to put it in deposit and draw it when we require it. May I, 
therefore, put the proposition to you that the Accounts for the year 
1961/62 be approved. 


The resolution for the adoption of the Accounts was carried 
unanimously. 


Lt.-General Sir CLARENCE BIRD: I think that in any Association such 
as this we are often inclined to take for granted the work that is done by 
members of the Council, Committee or whatever the ruling body may be, 
and although many of us appreciate the work we certainly do not often 
express it and I would like to take this opportunity of expressing to the 
Chairman and Members of the Council the appreciation of the members 
for all the work that they do on behalf of the Association. So it is my 
privilege to propose, first of all, that the co-option to the Council of Mr. 
Iftikar Ali be confirmed, and that Lt.-General Sir Thomas Hutton, 
Professor Rushbrook Williams, the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, mp, Mr. 
U. S. Bajpai, Mr. Sunder Kabadi, Mr. P. C. D. Nambiar and Mr. Maurice 
Zinkin be elected to the Council. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER: I -beg to second this resolution regarding the 
co-option of one person and the election to the Council of the others. 
I cannot say that I am acquainted with the careers and performances of 
the persons in the resolution, but, no doubt, we can rely upon the judg- 
ment of the Council in their selection. The only one I know something 
about is Professor Rushbrook Williams, and I know he has been doing a 
tremendous amount of work in connexion with the Pakistan Constitution. 
It is a little bit regrettable that this Constitution has not been seized with 
the amount of enthusiasm in Pakistan that one would have expected, 
but you cannot hold Professor Rushbrook Williams responsible for the 
want of enthusiasm. 


The CHAIRMAN: The proposal that Mr. Iftikar Ali be co-opted to the 
Council and the election of the gentlemen named is before you for your 
approval. Carried unanimously. 

That concludes the business of the meeting. I have now much pleasure 
in calling upon Sir Percival Griffiths to address us. 


[Sir Percival Griffiths’ Address appears on pages 213-229] 
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. | "NINTY.FIETH ANNUAL REPORT re 
te DURING another Ssi year the: ORTA can vo to! Have fol- A 
filled its“púrpose of promoting friendship and understanding between: the ` 
_ peoples of India, Pakistan, and Burma and the people of this country. — 


' Stress; was laid at a number of meetings’on th2 part played by India-‘and, .’ 


' Pakistan in the .Commonwealth, not orly im’ the political but in the- 
economic field, while due emphasis was given to the problems facing 
' Indians and Pakistanis in British territories m Africa, such as Kenya, 
the: economy of which they have done much to build up, and which are 

_~now moving towards African self-government. - 
_ Early in the year méetings were held in coanexion. with two notable i 
évents, mentioned in our last report, namely, the visit to India and Pakistan 

of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh; `. 


-and the celebration of the centenary of the birtk of Rabindranath Tagore.: 


Two colour films, one dealing with, the Royal visit to India and the other: 
illustrating the 'Roy al tour of Pakistan, were:disolayed at'a joint gathering b 
with the -Royal India Pakistan.and Ceylon’ &ocièty, and’ attracted ‘an - 
audience that filled the hall of the Royal Commonwealth Society, which E 
was specially booked for the occasion. A first-hand account of the.-visit 
was given by the Earl of Scarbrough, Lord! Chamberlain and a Vice- 


President of the Association, who:was. the guest of honour‘at the Annual... 


Meeting in July. Lord Scarbrough, a. formes Governor of Bombay, 
who accompanied the Queen and the Duke, said the expression. “ tre- 
mendous,” which. described the success of the Royal tour in our last 
' annual report, was. the right word to use. . The reception, he said, was 
tremendous in the size of the crowds who came to see the Queen and in 
the atmosphere. of peeps and’ ‘goodwill which prevailed i in both India | 
- and Pakistan. ee 
Reference was made in our last A report to the part ied by the 
~ Association, in conjunction with: the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal 
‘Commonwealth Society, and -the Royal : ‘India Pakistan and Ceylon ` 
Society, in arranging for the celebration in this country of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s birth centenary. The Association's .contribution included . a 


meeting in May addressed by Dr. Sudhin N. Ghose, who spoke:on Torop so 


' paintings-and drawings, illustrated by lantern slides. |S 
_ „In India the big event of the year was the Generel Election. The TA ss 
“tion 1s indebted to Mr. “Maurice. Zinkin for a penetrating analysis: of © 


| “+ recent party’ developments and. political trends which contributed to .the 


result. Mr. Zinkin’s conclusion was that desp-te the growth of .some’ 
‘~ other- parties. the Indian National Congress. showed no ‘signs of losing _ 
the dominant pornon it had held since A Mr. 1: Ranea i 
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Singh, Director of the Government of India Tourist Office in London, 
entertained members to a thoroughly enjoyable and informative tour 
of India illustrated by colour films. By invitation of the Royal Society 
of Arts, members interested were able to hear Mr. N. S. Junankar deliver 
the Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture,'in which he dealt with the 
new pattern of education for India. 

The position of India and Pakistan in the Commonwealth was the 
subject of three addresses. At the first of these the speaker was Mr. 
Mohammad Ikramullah, former High Commissioner for Pakistan in 
London, who is now Chairman of the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee. This body, which is not well known to the general public, is not 
a new committee; it came into existence in 1925 with the object of en- 
couraging Commonwealth trade. Mr. Ikramullah gave a picture of what 
he called the fantastic amount of work on statistical and economic 
matters which the Committee was doing, and outlined some of the ways 
in which it benefited India and Pakistan. Another aspect of Common- 
wealth activities was depicted by Sir Roland Robinson, mp, who spoke on 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference opened in London in 
September by Her Majesty the Queen. After giving a history of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Sir Roland Robinson went 
on to explain the part which India played in it—Pakistan owing to its 
constitutional position at present holds only a watching brief—and 
testified to the valuable contributions made by the Indian delegation, one 
of whose members, the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, led the discussion on 
constitutional affairs at the London meeting. As Sir Percival Griffiths 
was unable in January to give his usual review of affairs in the sub-Con- 
tinent, Sir Harry Greenfield stepped into the breach at short notice and 
addressed a joint meeting with the Pakistan Society on his impressions 
of a brief visit to East Africa. Referring to the Indian and Pakistanı 
population in Kenya, Sir Harry Greenfield said they were suffering a 
good deal of anxiety and frustration, as the Africans were bound to take 
over much of their trade and business which had contributed greatly to 
the country’s economy, but he hoped the transition would be gradual. 

Two receptions to distinguished guests were held during the year. 
The first was in honour of Raja Sir Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad, a 
prominent business man, industrialist and political leader in Madras. 
Replying to the welcome extended to him by Lord Spens, Raja Sir Muthiah 
Chettiar said that the parliamentary system of government which India 
inherited from Britain had been a great success, and had given his country 
stability after Independence. The second reception was a notable one in 
the history of the Association, the guest of honour being Lord Hailey, 
one of our Vice-Presidents and a former President of the Association, 
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in ibaon of his 90th birthday. ‘The President, ‘Lord Spens, associated 
with Lord Hailey another nonagenarian member, Sir Stanley Reed, who | 
_ is a few weeks older than Lord Hailey and who was also present. In- 


. > his reply- on behalf of both guests, Lord Hailey délivereé a:remarkable 


‘speech in ‘which he summed up the results .of tie British colonial-system 


_ .in.countries which, had already received, or were shortly to receive, their © ‘ 


political freedom, and said. that Britain’s. record in the distant. Future ` 
. would ‘be compared to that of Rome. i 

- The Chairman, Sir John Woodhead, again organized the S E 
campaign, as a result of which almost sufficient members were enrolled 
_ to offset the losses caused by death. and resignation. But the. problem, as 


- past annual reports: have indicated, is a continously pressing one, and 


members are urged to’ help the Council to secure recruits so’ that the ` 
Association can continue to fulfil its valuable tas= z of promoting frieridship . 


and understanding between Britain, India, Pakistan, and ‘Burma.in the. 


difficult days which lie ahead. ` T he Council Elso ‘appeals’ to’ members 


who are unable to attend meetings not to resign, ‘since they can-follow. _ 


the detailed proceedings of the Association’ in the -ASIAN REVIEW; ànd: 
their support is a great help to the Association 1 in its work. ‘Once again . 
the Association is most grateful to the Pakistan Government for. their .. 
annual donation of £100 to our. funds 1 in secogranon of the seivices which- | 
the Association is rendering. . 


To the Royal Over-Seas League the Couticil ə oxpresses its! warm hanks e 


- for valued assistance in arranging for joint meetings to be'held at Over- . 
Seas House. It acknowledges with gratitude tie ftiendly: co-operation á 
of the Pakistan Society and-its Secretary; Sir Harold Shoobert, in organiz-. ” 
ing occasional joint meetings. Thanks are also dre to the y.M.c.A. Indian 


Students’ Union and Hostel ‘for assisting in a tea party given to Indian. -.. 


and Pakistan students in London from money prcvided by the Hospitality 


Fund. At the tea party Sir John Sargent presidec and the chief guest was’ B 


Mr. V.S. Jha of the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit, who spoke 
on the recent Commonwealth Education Conference. 

-The Association suffered heavy losses by déath during the year, bid 
ing that of a valued Vice-President, Lord Pethwick Lawrence, formerly 
Secretary of State for India, who up tò the last was a regular attender 
at meetings and a frequent speaker. Three othe- Vice-Presidents whose 
death falls to ‘be. recorded were His Highness zhe Nawab of Bhopal, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, and-His Highness the Maharaja 
Scindia of. Gwalior. The Council also deeply regrets the untimely death 
of Lord Birdwood, one of its members and the cuthor of several books . 
- on the sub-Continent. Among other-losses mourred by the Council were ` 
‘those of Sir Frederick Anderson, Sir Harry; Bum, Sir Patrick Cadell, | 
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Sir James Crerar, Sir William Currie, Sir Herbert Emerson, Colonel 
R. W. Hills (General Secretary of the Victoria League), Sir Robert Jack, 
Sir Cecil Kisch, Lt.-General Sir Kenneth Loch, Dr. Harold Mann, Sir 
David Monteath, Rao Bahadur T. M. Rangachari, Sir Satyendra Nath 
Roy, Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., and Sir Gilbert Wiles. 

The Council accepted with great regret the resignation, for health 
reasons,.of its senior Vice-Chairman, Sir Thomas Smith, who joined the 
Association in 1916 and became a Vice-Chairman in 1940. It placed on 
record its grateful thanks to Sir Thomas Smith for his long and valued 
services to the Association and its pleasure that he will continue to be a 
member. At its meeting in February, the Council unanimously agreed to 
elect him a Vice-President of the Association. The Council elected two 
new Vice-Chairman in addition to Dr. R. Hingorani, namely, Sir Harry 
Greenfield and Mr. Maneck A. S. Dalal. 

Mr. Iftikar Ali of the Pakistan High Commission was co-opted to the 
Council to replace Mr. Sajjad Hyder, who was transferred from London, 
and his appointment requires to be confirmed. Members of the Council 
retiring by rotation, but eligible for re-election, are Lt.-General Sir 
Thomas Hutton, Sir Frederick James, Mr. J. C. Kakar, Brigadier Sir 
John Smyth, Bt, vc, Mc, MP, and Professor Rushbrook Williams. 
Mr. J. C. Kakar, who is leaving London, Sir Frederick James and 
Brigadier Sir John Smyth do not wish to stand for re-election, and to fill 
vacancies the Council desires to nominate Mr. U. S. Bajpai, the Hon. 
Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, mp, Mr. Sunder Kabadi, Mr. P. C. D. Nambiar, 
and Mr. Maurice Zinkin. It is open to any member to propose at the 
Annual Meeting a candidate or candidates to fill vacancies on the Council, 
subject to not less than seven days’ notice being given to the Honorary 
Secretary. 

J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman. 


FRANCIS LOW, Hon. Secretary. 
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~(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) a Savo oe F 


In 1866, ‘ight y years ati the assumption of E R of indie by. ` 
the Crown; the East India Association: was frmed with the object of: 
“the promotion. of the public interest and weMare of the inhabitants of” 
" Tadia generally.” ‘This object was steadfas tly pursued during the’ 
ensuing eighty-one. years.’ The Independence ‘of - Indiai. and Pakistan 


at 


. attained in 1947, while modifying the original zonception; has increased — 


‘the need: for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the’ importance of ' 
mutual understanding. between: the ‘people of Britain and the inhabitants 
of the countries formerly comprising: the India Empire—namely, India; | 
Pakistan, and. Burma. - The Association the-efore - iS’ “continuing its 

work, -with the. assistance of all: those. who are interested ï in the welfare 
“and progress of these countries; by the. metkodš which. have proved, 
SO a in the. past, namely: Ca Pea a S ee ae 


a 


os CS E Pa aie ; TON 
L, a By lectures on ig questions affect ng. those couintries and 
es parent of the: ‘same. 


Oe. By providing opportunities for the free I of important 
= * gorstons affecting India, Pakistan, and Barma. 


3. . By promoting friendly, coritact bener the peoples of, ieee 
> .cOuntries and of Britain PEORES the mecium of soniai and other 
gatherings. aa - E ak a 


7] t 
A oes 


4, ` Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding D 
the countries named. - l ; 


t Ri B A oad 
, - of e + + 


The ‘Association: iS essentially onan in character’ ‘and has 1 no 


` connexion with any political party. It seeks to provide. an open platform 


forthe consideration of current: problems relat-ng to India, Pakistan, 


and Burma. - It welcomes ‘as’ members all thcse mno are, interested 
| -, In their welfare and.progress. ` - 


Paver a are ead aaa discussed dixoustoni the year, except i in tie months | 
- of August, and September. Members are entitled. to invite > friends to. 
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Productivity in Pakistan 


By Major-General S. SHAHID HAMID” 


all over the world. We commonly hear such expressions as “ the 
higher the productivity, the greater the prosperity,” “ Productivity 
is the key to plenty,” “‘ Productivity means progress,”’ etc. 

Since we are living in an age which is more or less conditioned to high- 
pressure advertising, people often regard such expressions as a publicity 
measure, but the fact is that there can be no truer statements than these 
in the context of economic development. It 1s axiomatic that human life 
is dependent on progress and it should be apparent even for a layman 
that progress in itself means, among other things, that we have today the 
means that we did not have yesterday to lead a fuller and useful life, 
and that we can perform today a manual or mechanical activity on an 
improved and better scale than we did yesterday. This is the theme on 
which the concept of productivity is built. 

Productivity is not a theoretical concept. It is a very practical one. 
In fact there 1s no better practical view of improvement, even advancement, 
than is implied in Productivity. Now what does Productivity actually 
mean? Simply stated, it means doing more (or better) on less capital, 
less raw material, less physical effort. In these terms productivity is 
applicable to every human activity, individual or collective, at home or in the 
factory; but as it is more often applied to industry than to any other 
economic activity it will be pertinent to speak about the implications of 
productivity to Pakistan’s growing economy. 

Under Government’s encouragement a large number of factories— 
big, medium and small scale—has been set up in Pakistan in the last 
decade. When we gained Indpendence there were less than a hundred 
recognizable factories in both wings of the country. Today the number 
almost runs into five figures. The rate of establishment of factories has 
been fairly rapid but production of goods and services has not been 
commensurate with it. In the early days inadequate flow of raw materials 
was mainly responsible for this imbalance but nowadays with raw materials 
more or less freely available, it is the lack of knowledge of how to put the 
machines and the men and the materials to efficient use, that is largely 
responsible for this state of affairs. It is here that productivity steps in. 


Pir over tne has become the magic wand for economic progress 


:*Director-General of Small Industries and Joint Secretary, Ministry of Industries, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. fe 
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Productivity is not to be confused: with.prcduction; it is not synony- 
. mous with increased production. On the other hand sometimes produc- 
tivity may fall with increased production. Production can be’ increased 
by installing more machines, by using more raw materials and by employ- 
ing more. men in a factory. Productivity, on the other hand, can be in- 
creased only if the machines, the men who work them, the materials 
_ that go into them and the time, and money spen- on them aze all correlated 
‘to ensure full, proper and maximum utilizaticn. ` In these terms pro- 
ductivity conveys a sense of true efficiency and ‘its the definition that it is 
the economy of means. Itis the practical utilization, at all levels of manage- 
ment and workers in a factory, of the urge to do a job better, cheaper, 
quicker, safer and easier. It is thus a dynamic concept of seeking constant 
' improvement, and of adapting methods to suit new and changed condi- 
tions in the social and economic environment. ‘Transla-ed into. social 
values productivity means faith in human progres. aa 
. The industrialization that we have witnessed in the pası. ten years has 
lacked such progressive factors as scientific production and management 
techniques. It is because of this that the benefits of industrialization have 
not~-been sufficiently gained by the consumers. In the past we generally ` 
aimed at setting up factories and that was the immediate need. Now as 
more and more industries are set up as the tempo of dévelopment is 
becoming rapid we have, apart from the other:usual economic considera- 
tions, also to look to the consumption end of production. This approach 
will eventually lead. to the establishment of the free market economy to 
which we all aspire. Productivity will help establish suck an economy 
sooner than any other single factor. With the tree market economy we 
will really enter the phase of industrial maturity. 
However, our first task now is to see that the <argets set in the Second 


_ Five Year Plan are achieved and if possible surpassed. These targets. . 


have been fixed on the basis of the maximum physical factors that are 
expected to be made available for the execution of the Plan. We cannot 
therefore anticipate any change in them but we can, through mutual 
co-operation, use the. available resources so efficiently that there is an 
appreciable increase in the physical output in relétion to the input. Thus 
it is within the bounds of possibility to raise outout of fooc grains from 
the target of 20 per cent set in the Plan, to say 23 per cent.or 25 per cent, 
of large scale industrial production from 60 per ceat to 80 per cent or even - 
100 per cent, of small scale industries from 25 pez cent to. 35 per cent or 
~ even-50 per cent. If these additional increases are gained the Gross 
National Product will proportionately increase and will cectainly bring 
greater prosperity to the people. And the only way, in the existing 
conditions, that. these increases can be gained is through >roductivity. 
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The Government of Pakistan is deeply concerned with the question of 
increasing productivity. This concern assumes urgency in the light of 
the fast rate of population growth in the country. Our productive effort 
has to increase as vastly that it may be able to take care of population 
increases in its stride. This is a tremendous task and one that requires 
very close co-operation between Government and the people. The 
Government has set up appropriate organizations in the country for 
scientific research, education and productivity, to provide adequate 
assistance to industry and business for achieving higher productivity. 
The Government desires that these institutions be utilized frequently 
and as thoroughly as possible because it is through them that improve- 
ments can be gained. 

So far as productivity is concerned, the Government has set up the 
Pakistan Industrial Technical Assistance Centre to which are attached 
several foreign technical advisers, assisted by qualified and experienced 
Pakistani counterparts. The Centre provides both advisory and technical 
service as well as for the training of technicians in its well-equipped work- 
shop at Lahore. The services of its foreign and Pakistani experts are 
available to all industries, particularly small and medium scale, throughout 
Pakistan. These experts will assist industries in the examination of 
technical and managerial problems and provide immediate solutions to 
them as far as possible, and also suggest courses of action that will elim- 
inate the difficulties over a reasonable period of time. The experts will 
be in constant touch with factories until the problems are finally over- 
come. If a solution cannot be provided to any problem here, it will be 
referred to experts in America or other foreign countries for eventual 
situation. The Centre’s effort will be to provide as complete a technical 
and advisory service as possible, together with training facilities for 
industrial workers, and it is my sincere hope that the Centre’s services 
will be made use of extensively by industries throughout Pakistan. 

The Productivity services will be more broad-based in future. The 
Centre will implement well planned programmes of seminars, conferences, 
training courses in management and the various other fields of Praductiv- 
ity, publications, audio-visual aids, etc. Regional and local offices may 
also be set up in due course and a network of Productivity Centres will 
be established throughout the country. Training facilities abroad will 
also be provided as well as study teams organized for studying various 
productivity subjects in Japan, Europe and America. Jt will thus be 
apparent that this ambitious programme will require the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of industrialists and businessmen for success, 

In the international sphere the Productivity Centre in Pakistan will be 
linked with regional and international organizations through agreements. 
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_ Pakistan is already a member of the Asian Productivity Organization 
and has already received certain benefits durinz 1961, the first year of the 
A.P.O, The Organization’s Programme for 19€2 will be a more extensive 
one and Pakistan will reap greater benefits this year than in 1961. Apart 
from training courses, conferences and study 2zroups will be held in the 
Asian Centres which are members of the Asian Productivity Organization. 
- There will also be a variety of publications anc other informational aids, 
Study missions to countries outside Asia will ao be arranged. 

Pakistan is thus set firmly on the road to h gher productivity. How. 
soon she reaches the destination of sustainec’ progress and prosperity 
lies entirely in the hands of Pakistan industrialists and. businessmen. 
Government for its part will extend all possibl2 help and facilities. It is 
my sincere hope that Government and industry will pull together in this - 
task of great national importance. In fact the Nation expects it. 


Fertilizer Factory for Burma 


‘< DRAMATIC rise in Burma’s food product on can be achieved by 

Å increases application of nitrogen fertilizer, accompanied by other 

farming methods,” said a trio of Russian fertilizer experts who have 

just returned from a six-month assignment for F.A.0. in that country. They: 

have been advising the Burmese Government on various aspects of 
fertilizer production and use. 

“Burmese self-sufficiency in nitrogen fertilizer production could be 
one of the best ways of bringing about such an increase in fertilizer use,’ 
say the three Russians, who have laid down specific proposals for the 
construction of a fertilizer factory in the Chauk natural gas field in Upper 
Burma, some 400 miles from Rangoon on the Irrawadi River. 

The three Russian experts recently passed through the Rome head- 
quarters of F.A.O. on their way back to the u.s.s.r. They are Mr. Sergey M. 
. Shtefan, Mr. Viktor Boykov and Mrs. Margarita I. Baranova, all technical 
officers with the Scientific Research Institute of INitrogen. Mr. Shtefan 
is from a branch of this Institute at Severodonetck in the Ukraine, while 
the other two are from the headquarters in Moscow. 

Mr. Boykoy explained that a Soviet agronomist, R. K. Gusseinov 
preceded them to Burma under a joint Burmese/U.S S.R. bilateral agreement. 
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His report showed that the total acreage under various crops last year 
was nearly 18 million acres, over 10 million acres of which were under 
paddy cultivation. He found, however, that the output of paddy and other 
crops’ was very low, due principally to the inferior cultivation methods 
including a lack of mechanization; the inadequate management of 
irrigation; and the insufficient use of fertilizer to increase crop production. 

“We know that Burmese soils require fertilizer, particularly those 
containing nitrogen,” stated Mr. Shtefan through Mrs. Bakutina, 
the interpreter who accompanied the group to Burma. “ We also know 
that there is no commercial fertilizer production in Burma at the present 
time. Burma imports 15,000 tons of ammonium sulphate and 100,000 
tons of ammonium phosphate, while the country produces a considerable 
amount of bonemeal which is used as fertilizer.” 

He explained that according to Burma’s second four-year plan, fer- 
tilizer application is to be increased to an annual amount of 130,000 tons 
by 1966. 

“ We felt that this was enough to warrant the construction of a fertilizer 
factory which would make Burma self supporting in nitrogen fertilizer 
production,” continued Mr. Shtefan. ‘‘ We therefore suggested such a 
factory for the Chauk area, which we found to be the only possible source 
of sufficient supply of raw materials. Such a factory would be built in 
two stages to eventually produce 133,000 tons of fertilizer. 

“ We think that if the Burmese start planning this factory now it could 
begin operating in 3-5 years, though they will of course need a good deal 
of help in designing, installing and running the factory.” 

Mr. Shtefan explained that fertilizer so produced will be a great deal 
cheaper than imported material. He estimates that the profit from the 
exportable surplus of food produced by application of this fertilizer will 
allow the capital investment of some $43 million to be paid off in three years, 
while the foreign currency necessary to purchase equipment should be 
paid off in only six months. He says that an additional 750,000 tons of 
unhusked rice could be produced through such fertilizer use which means 
65 per cent of that total in husked rice. 
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[MYSORE'S ANCIENT FESTIVAL: e oe, e 


cultural significance. Of these, one of the most spectacular’. Hindu `. 


E fas is ; noted for her colourful festivals whick have social, ‘religious and 


| festivals is Dussera (or Dasara, as it is called in the South), which is also 
- the longest, lasting ten nights. The word comes from the Sanskrit word 
© Dasharatri, meaning “‘ ten nights.” In: Mysore and ‘some other parts of 
Western India, it is known as Navaratri or “ nine nights,” because the 
tenth-day is the culminating point of this festival. ‘Each of the nine nights 
is dedicated to a different aspect of the goddes Durga (Mother Divine), 
consort of Lord Shiva, who-créates, protects ard destroys the universe. `. ` 
_ + Dussera is a.very old festival and its origin may ‘be traced .back to the. ` 
_ Epic age of India, the period to which the two pics, the. Ramayana and 


_ the Mahabharata belong. Shri Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, is `` 
_ +... believed to have worshipped Durga just ‘prior tc his fight vith Ravana. 


This ten-day festival falls.this year in the month of October (1st to 10th’ ` 
October) and attracts large crowds of spectators Vivid portrayals of: the, : 
battle between Rama and Ravana are given by masked. 'dàncers who-ate: :. 
carried on gaily-decorated floats in procession through the city streets. 
On Vijayadashmi day, colossal paste-board effigies of the three principal 
demons of Lanka-Ravana, Meghnada and Kumbhakarna—are erected. in. 
a public place, usually an open ground. These are packed with fireworks. `: 
The festivities conclude, with Rama shooting fiery arrows at the effigies and- 
exploding them, thereby symbolizing the wine triumph of Good over 
Evil. 

' Dussera in Mysore is justly famous for its preat pomp, aksen and 
spectacular appeal. On. that day; all elephants and horses are washed, 
sroomed and caparisoned i in accordance with the rank of the owners and 
then a triumphal- procession, symbolizing the victory of Rama over — 
Ravana, marches through the streets, headed by tne Maharaja. This year, 
the Governor will replace the Maharaja. For abot a mile, the procession . 
proceeds in full swing, followed by spectators of all castes and creeds, till 
it reaches a spot near a shami treé; which is selected-for the puja (worship). 

At the end of the ceremony, the Maharaja cuts with his own sword a 
- calabash fruit as sacrifice in place of the animal that used to be immolated 
“in days gone by. The shami tree has around it branches of the apta. Its 
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leaves are “ looted ” by all and sundry, as they are symbolically believed 
to be made of gold and calculated to bring good luck and prosperity to 
those who have them. Apta leaves are exchanged among friends and 
relatives as omens of good wishes for the coming year. 

In the evening Mysore is brilliantly illuminated with myriads of multi- 
coloured lights and the Maharaja’s Palace becomes a veritable fairyland. 
Every little house and hut wears a look of gaiety, the inmates don their 
best clothes and women and children offer worship to their family deities. 
Visits are exchanged as also sweets and gifts. 

The festival in the present form was introduced in Mysore State in the 
year A.D. 1610 by Raja Wadyar and is a legacy of the imperial rulers of 
the Vijayanagara kingdom. The spectacular celebrations in Mysore attract 
visitors from all parts of India and abroad. Here they can have glimpses of 
the traditional glamour and colour of the Orient. 





Brindaban Gardens, Mysore 
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An Indian Artist of Promise 


By SUDHIN GHOSE 





way, and was a disciple of Abanindra Nath Tagore. Circumstances 

prevented my meeting him when I was last in Delhi. I regretted this. 
Now, however, after several years waiting I have had the pleasure of seeing 
—and admiring—some of his paintings in the recent exhibition held in 
the foyer of the Everyman Theatre at Hampstead. 

One may well ask, wherein lies Sushil Mazumdar’s excellence? The 
answer will be readily obtained if one looks at his pictures. Unfortunately, 
no reproduction can do justice to any of his colourful originals. His 
paintings are different from those of most other contemporary Indian 
artists, some of whom are, no doubt, better known here. The chief 
feature of these latter is either an absence of national character or a 
deliberate insistence on “ primitiveness ’—imitating the Bazaar products 
of Kalighat and Juggernaut. However that may be, the most convenient 
method of describing Sushil Mazumdar’s art would be to say that it 
reminds one of the ageless murals of Ajanta and the delicate aquarelles 
of Abanindra Nath Tagore. At the Everyman Theatre there were barely 
a score of his paintings. The full range of his work should not be judged 
by these. But they permit one to confirm the view that he has produced 
what is undoubtedly an authentic expression of all that is great and out- 
standing in India’s aesthetic tradition. Though he is a disciple of 
Abanindra Nath Tagore and a careful scrutinizer of the great works of art 
in the temples and shrines all over India, Sushil Mazumdar is no mere 
imitator: far from it. Ancient coins inspired Pisanello to produce his 
medallions, yet how different they are from the Greek and the Roman, 
and at the same time how typical of the Renaissance. The same analogy 
holds good for Sushil Mazumdar’s works when I say his inspiration is 
derived from the cave paintings, temple images, studio studies, variegated 
landscapes, and colourful crowds. 

A strange sort of ostracism is going on nowadays against the best, 
both of men and measures. I have lived long enough to see many a talented 
young artist fail to live up to his early promise simply because of being 
tempted to follow the advice of chance-met, well-meaning but foolish 
counsellors and change his style of work to suit the fashion of the day. 
I hope such a calamity will not happen to Sushil Mazumdar. This is his 
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Si MAZUMDAR uses vivid tints, he works in the traditional Indian 
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first visit to the West and he may not find it easy to get along with those who 


are not typically Indian. 
spirit of the Sun, the blazing | 
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A Village Corner in Jaipur by Sushil Mazumdar 
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Buddha leaving home by Sushil Mazumdar. Courtesy Indian Embassy, Ottawa. 
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F; Temptation of the Buddha by Mara's Daughters by Sushil Mazumdar. Courtesy India Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Ceylon’s Mechanized Fishing 


amotor. All were sailboats of short range and poor manoeuvrability. 
Catches per boat were discouragingly small and three out o every four 
pounds of fish sold in the country were imported. 

Today there are nearly two. thousand powered fishing craft in Ceylon 
and the number is growing all the time. These motorized boats have more 
than doubled the national catch—from about 25,000 tons in 1952 to over 
50,000 last year. 

This means a great deal to the young republic’s economy. For the 
tropical seas around the island are rich in fish and fish are rich in protein, 
the element most lacking in the average Ceylonese’s diet. 

One of the men who has contributed to this impressive improvement in 
Ceylonese fishing is Erik Estlander of Finland, a naval architect of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. F.A.O. sent 
Mr. Estlander to Ceylon in 1959 following a request from the government 
for an expert capable of designing a fishing. boat ideal for Ceylonese 
waters. 

In a recent interview at F.A.O’s headquarters in Rome, Mr. Estlander 
described how he and his F.A.o. and Ceylonese colleagues met this challenge: 

“The problem was to decide what sort of boat would take the most 
fish and yet be economical to build and maintain,”’ he said. 

After trying various designs, Mr. Estlander in 1960 came up with a 
28-foot inboard motor vessel that is now known throughout Ceylon 
as the “ £-26.” There are about 600 of these boats in operation today, 
many of them in the rich shallow waters of the 55-mile Palk Strait between 
the island and India. 

The §-26 carries a crew of five and its average daily catch during the 
good season between December and April, when the North East monsoon 
is in, is above a thousand pounds. ‘This is ten times as much as any other 
Ceylonese boat takes. Even during the off seasons the E-26 far outstrips 
its closest competitor. Altogether the E-26 fleet accounts for about half 
the national catch. 

Some 30 Ceylonese boatyards are now building the E-26, at a rate of 
about 300 per year. “ This could probably be increased to 500 if the 
government could find the money to pay for them,” Mr. Estlander says. 

There are also some 400 other mechanized older model inboard- 
powered boats in Ceylon. These carry only 12 nets while the E-26 can 
carry 50. 


Te years ago not one of Ceylon’s twenty thousand fishing craft had 
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-teppan is a smaller version of the catamaran.: Tre oru‘is a' type of out, 
tigger. The wallam is a sort of canoe sometimes hewn from a a log. ` 


The F.A.0. expert is now working c on a newer. version of the E-26 which 


will be four feet longer and specially designed ror es in ‘the iici l 


_ northern waters. . 
Another boon to Ceylonese fishing hay = ae equipping with out: A 
_ board motors of the fishing craft-native to the istand. ‘These. béar nameés ` 

` of exotic, association—catamaran, teppan, ort, wallam, and others. 
In the last two years the gov ernment, with F.A.0. assistatice, has motorized. 
‘more than 700 of them, thereby greatly increasing their fisking range and . 


raising daily catches almost astronomically. 
The largest is the catamaran, a log raft with a sail and (oman crew. 
An unmotorized catamaran takes 10 to 12 pounés of fish per day. A 15 


` pound catch is thought aie good. Twenty pounds 1 is cause for celebra- 


tion, 


Today some 200 catamarans haye outboards. For these an 80 pound i 


catch is considered poor. About 120 pounds 1 is tormal, A 150 catch 1 iS 
not unusual. 

The same gains hold ttue for’ the other craft fitted with oiai 
There are about 400 motorized teppans; some 200 orus, and others. The 


Like the! catamaran, ‘all-are beach landing.. . 
“We figured’ putting outboards on these boats would increase their 


catch about five times, ” Mr. Estlander said. “Actually, it has been closer 


to ten.” 
The Ceylonese gove was quick to see the value of motorizing the 


-country’s fishing boats. In 1958 the government launched a programme . 
| that allows the fishermen to borrow up to 17,500 TEES a0 $3, 500-— 


to buy a boat, a motor, and tacklé and nets. 
“ The fishermen are given three and a half years to pay this back,” 


have a good season.’ 

He also pointed out that the improvement in sie and nets has also 
contributed greatly to the increased catches of the Ceylonese mechanized 
boats.. 

The imniediate aim of the government prograrame is to dake Ceylon 
self-sufficient in fish. This will improve the nutrition of the people and 


-elimate the drain on the economy that is now occasioned by the necessity : 
of nipone fish from neighbouring nations. 


~ 


: Mr. Estlander explained, : = but they can TERY it within. one year if they’ 


“ Operation Prosperity ” 
Launched in Indonesia 


HE need for vocational training and extension in. agriculture as a 

pre-requisite to economic development was stressed today by Mr. 

Soesilo H. Prakoso, Under-Secretary to Agriculture of Indonesia in 
an interview at the Rome Headquarters of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (F.A.0.). 

Mr. Prakeso said: “At this very moment the people and the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia are engaged in a great undertaking, the struggle against 
a condition which for years has threatened the prosperity of our nation 
of 90 million people, namely the shortage of their staple food—rice. 
Our efforts are an illustration of importance our country attaches to the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign launched by F.A.0o. 

“The social and economic situation in our country induced us to 
change the name of the campaign. We call it ‘ Operation Prosperity.’ 
There is no need in Indonesia to illustrate the problems of malnutrition 
and undernourishment as the people, unfortuntely, are too well aware 
of food shortages. What our farmers expect from a campaign of this kind 
is an actlon programme to increase food production. Our efforts, there- 
fore, are mainly concentrated on extension and vocational training in 
agriculture.” 


SETTING UP THE MACHINERY 


Indonesia regards the Freedom from Hunger Campaign of such signi- 
ficance that an executive Committee was established in 1960 on the special 
instruction of Dr. Soekarno, President of Indonesia. The responsibility 
for guilding the campaign rests with the Minister of Production while both 
the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Home Affairs act as deputy 
chiefs on the Committee. The composition of the Committee shows that 
the solution of the food problem is not to be dealt with by the Ministry 
of Agriculture alone but that it is a problem which involves the respon- 
sibility of the community as a whole and calls for the active participation 
of all governmental institutions and services and also of private organiza- 
tions. 

“ Operation Prosperity is based on a Food Production Project which 
now constitutes the Programme No. 1 of our Government and also 
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Project No. 1 of the Eight Years’ National Overall Development Plan.” 
said Mr. Prakoso. .“‘ It-has a firm legislative foundation which ensures the 
budget for the operation of the project.” 

Mr. Prakoso stated that three billion rupiah (the equivalent of 
$66,666,666,6) has been allotted for the project this year. 


INTERNATIONAL HELF GIVEN 


“Over the last decade Indonesia has benefived from the assistance of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations,” Mr. Prakoso said “ Highly 
qualified experts from these organizations have continually helped us 
in our efforts towards economic development F.A.O., for instance, has 
assisted us in implementing a rice breeding programme at the Rice 
Research Institute at Bogor where, apart from pure breeding work, 
advanced scientific training was given to the staf of the Institute. F.A.o. 
soil chemists working closely together with the s-aff of the Bogor Research 
Institute have helped.us in determining the fertLity status end production 
capacity of our Indonesian soils, opening up consideratle possibilities 
for increased agricultural production. Horticulturists working at the 
Ragunan Horticultural Research Station have contributed to the develop- 
ment and improvement of citrus, mango, papaya, cabbage. carrot, onion, 
lettuce and.bean production which are vital slements for diversifying 
the monotonous rice diets of our population.” 

Further help was, and continues to be given. he said, in the fields of 
cotton and coconut improvement, agricultural credit, land reform, forestry, 
livestock production, nutrition ‘and agricultura. marketing. Now, with 
the advent of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign F.A.0. could provide 
an even wider range of help, including many projects which could not 
be financed through the Technical Assistance P-ogramme. 

“ We are particularly interested in a project concerned with improving 
farm development and menagement,” said Mr. Prakoso. “ The project 
is presented as a judicious combination of seve-al improved agricultural 
techniques through farm planning and supported by various credit, 
extension and co-operative measures. This prcject is planned by F.A.o. 
to last upwards of five years and will be tested out on pilot schemes. 
Each project is to be operated by an F.A.o. field team who wiil work in close 
collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture and other government 
departments concerned. 

“ We, in Indonesia consider that this type oF project fits in perfectly 
well with our Operation Prosperity and therefore intend to request F.A.O. 
to launch one or more of these projects in our country,” concluded Mr. 
Prakoso. 
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Rinderpest Outbreak Threatens 
South-East Asia | 


NTERNATIONAL action to bring under contro] a dangerous outbreak of 
| sinderpes in Cambodia-—* potentially the most serious outbreak of 

animal disease F.A.O. has been asked to cope with since 1946”—was 
described by Dr. W. Ross Cockrill, Assistant to the Director of the 
Animal Production and Health Division, F.A.o. 

Speaking at the Rome headquarters of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Dr. Cockrill said that if not confined within Cambodia, 
the disease could spread to Thailand, Laos and Vietnam, and thence to 
Burma, Malaya and China, and could threaten Indonesia and Australia. 

One of its chief victims is the buffalo, a draft animal vital to the harvest- 
ing of rice. If the disease which, in this epizootic, has killed 100 per cent 
of the buffaloes in some districts, is not checked, it could, in fact, cause 
famine 1n all the affected countries of South-East Asia. 

Owing to the great efforts made by the countries of the region, with 
assistance from the International Co-operation Administration of the 
United States and from F.A.0. over many years, rinderpest has been success- 
fully eradicated from most of South-East-Asia. In Cambodia, however, 
the disease has continued to smoulder in isolated areas. In March, 1961, 
F.A.O, began to receive reports from the Royal Government of Cambodia 
that outbreaks were increasing. By June, 1961 it was recognized that a 
major epizootic had occurred—“ one of the most sudden and violent 
outbreaks for many years,” as Dr. Cockrill describes it. 


HELP CAME .QUICKLY 


The Cambodian Government asked for help, and F.a.o. responded 
immediately by buying 300,000 doses of vaccine with aid from the Con- 
tingency Fund of the u.n. Technical Assistance Board. Transport and 
equipment are also being supplied. Two veterinarians have been recruited 
and are due to arrive in Cambodia soon. They are Dr. Edward Peck of 
the United Kingdom and Dr. H. L. Stoddard of the United States. They 
will assist the Government by training and organizing vaccination teams. 
Dr. Paul Bergeon of France is already stationed there, and other F.A.o. 
veterinarians, now working in Burma, Turkey and Thailand, are available 
if required. : 
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Lack of veterinarians has been one of the main probe in Cambodia: 


> there are „only ‘25 in the whole country to attend to the large animal ` 


population which includes more than l, 000; ;000 cattle, and 336, 000 buffa- 
loes. - 
Dr. Cockrill said the Thai Government hart co-operated by vaccinating 


F > all the animals in a 50-kilometre belt along the Cambodian border, and 


by controlling the movements of animals within this zone. However,’ 


. he said’ the disease could still spread through Laos and Vietnam where, 
..s _ because of. unsettled eoneuons: Preventive mas3 vaccination cannot at 
PER present. be continued. 


Dr. Cockrill said the vaccine. at present aveilable is sufficient: only | 
for the immediate requirements. Much more will be required as the 


campaign proceeds. 


A JOINT EFFORT 


ae 
te 


The C.A. has a mission in Cambodia which has given, and is Siving, 


` help. It has arranged to supply 200,000 doses cf vaccine for next year, 


‘and has: Jent’ eed experts. ’ The campaign will be, in fact, a ı Joint 


wan 


Rinderpest i is a virus disease which attacks the animal’s mucous mem- 


branes. The mouth becomes inflamed and raw, the animal ‘cannot eat, 
. it hangs its head and its hair stands upright. The disease is. frequently 


fatal and the meat cannot:be used by humans. _ 

The last serious outbreak of rinderpest in South-East Asia was in 
Thailand in 1958. The disease at that time originated in the Thailand- 
Cambodia border Tegion but was brought: completely , under control'in | 
six months, through the efforts of the veterinary, service in Thailand, 


= with the guidance and assistance of an F.A.O. veterinarian, Dr. J. R. Hudson 


(U.K.). : 
Dr. Cockrill said the disease is easy to er -f diagnosed in time and 


E if the proper steps.are taken. Good vaccines are available and are.used 


in conjunction. with 1 movement control and ie aed slaughtering if” 


-> necessary. 


